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Notes and Observations: 

1 Page 18: para 38: line 11, column 2:: Redundant opening bracket. Here removed. 

2 Page 20: para 48: line 6:: First letter of word unreadable. Consulting Dinneen suggests 
it should be ‘r’. 

3 Pages 21/22: para 53:: There is, in the original, a badly made page break, which ruins 
the sense of a table. I have repaired this break, with reference to Dinneen for 
confirmation of sense. 

4 Page 30: para 83 (f): line 2:: Original has ‘-min’, but this does not match the other 
examples, hence ‘-’is omitted. 

5 Page 31: para 84: line 8:: ‘leAnbAibe’ spelled without pone over the ‘b’. Pone here 
added. 

6 Page 33: para 93:: Unlike 19, in 99, no space left between ‘tiaoi’ and ‘beAg’. Here 
ammended. 

7 Page 41: para 102: line -2:: Fada missing from V in ‘cRiocAb’. Fada added. 

8 Page 50: line -9:: Period after honriAc’ should be a comma. Corrected so. 

9 Also: line -6:: Period after ‘preps’ should be a comma. Corrected so. 

10 Page 51: line 5:: I am worried about the O.I. reference given in Seanchlo. Should it not, 
l ik e other O.I. references be Times? (or Eurostile?) 

11 Page 53: para 124 (e): line 4:: Period before comma after ‘nib’ makes no sense. 
Omitted here. 

12 Also, 2 lines later, ‘neAccAR’ introduced with (e). I think this should be (f), and have so 
emmended. 

13 Page 56: para 127: line 15:: Between ‘beAgA’ and ‘cuir’, we find ‘jnAR’. The letter ‘j’ 
has no place in Irish, so what has happened here? It looks like a typo. So ‘j’ omitted. 

14 Page 57: line -5:: The ‘of’ in ‘t>- op beiR’ is wrongly printed in seanchlo. Corrected. 

15 Page 62: para 133: Present 3rd PI. :: ‘islijib’ given without fada over initial V. 
Assumed to be a typo, and corrected here. 

16 Page 63: para 4°:: ‘ARbocAR’ here was in title case, contrary to context. Lower case 
restored. 

17 Page 65: para 138: line 5:: should not ‘ceijmnse’ be hyphenated as ‘ceijinn-se’? 

18 Also: para 139 line 2::’The root is ued,’ I see this as a typo for ‘The root is used,’ 

19 Page 67: para 142: line 8:: Is this a typo? “bo-jeobAinnse” Should there not be a 
hyphen before the ‘s’? I have corrected so. 

20 Page 84: para 160: line 15:: (Copulative,),:: redundant comma inside backets removed. 

21 Page 89: f:: ‘cois’ missing before ‘ceine’, or ‘by’ before ‘the sea’ is unexpected: ‘cois’ 
added. 

Also: B: sub (b), extra opening bracket before ‘b’: deleted. 

22 Page 90: sub (g); line 3:: hyphen missing after ‘IV. All the grammars I have read say it 
must be there. Dinneen does not give ‘heAglA’ as a valid word. 

23 Page 99: para 170: sub B: last line :: ‘bAmRibijAin” found without fada. Corrected here. 

24 Page 101: para 171: sub 5 :: Stop incorrectly after ‘5’, as ‘5.’. Deleted. 

Also para 172: line 9 :: Pone missing from 1st ‘c’ in ‘imceAcc’. Corrected. 

25 Page 102: para 173: sub A: line 16, item (b) :: ‘C. is better’: ‘T’ should not be seanchlo. 
Also line -5: end of line :: index ‘a’ should be bracketted, as ‘(a)’. 



26 Page 104: para 174: line 15 :: No fada on ‘a’ in ‘ca’. Fada added. 

27 Page 106: para 175: table :: Formatting inconsistancy: Long hyphen between ‘A’ and 
‘Inner.’ missing. Here restored. 

28 Page 107: para B; item 8 :: Type-setter’s error. ‘He’ spelled with Irish ‘e’, while ‘e’ 
spelled with English ‘e’. Here both corrected. 

29 Pages 110 & 111: para 179: sub II :: the sub-sub paras from (c) to (f) irregularly 
formatted. Here regularised. 

Also, rest of page 111 regularised with the revised format. Line boundaries affected. 

30 Page 112: Continuing to regularise the format shows a dislocation in the context: sub¬ 
sub paras (e) 3°, 4°, & 5° look as if they are actually sub (f), (g), (h)., but have been left 
numbered as is for now lest there be back references made. Format regularising 
continued on to page 113. 

31 Page 116; para 186: sub 3° :: widow and orphan here. ‘3°’ moved down a line. 

32 Pages 118 & 119: para 191: sub (c) :: the subdivisions should, for uniformity, be 
denoted 1° — 5°, but are in fact denoted ambiguously (a) — (e). I have compromised, 
in case of back reference to limit the alteration to italicizing: (a) — ( e ). 

33 Page 123: lines 3 & 4 :: there is a paragraph break after “C.—sAn.” This is wrong in 
format. A normal line break has been used instead. 

34 Page 124/125: Widows and orphans. Line break adjusted 

35 Page 128: sub-para (c): line 7 :: “leAnpAiti si be be”: is this repetition an error? 

36 Page 136: para 222: lines 4-6: Typo in the English, which is also archaic. Better is: — 
There wasn’t ever one of the Ulster princes who didn’t feel hate and loathing for 
Connaught men and they for him. 

37 Page 140: sect IV, line 3 :: I find: “the clause sir . . . .” From Dinneen, I deduce that 
‘sir’ should be ‘sur’. So corrected. 

38 Also same page: Para IV Double Relative Construction: last line :: I find: ‘1° (a) is 
mo-’, and wonder, should ‘a’ really be seanchlo? Now, though, on page 142: para 10°: 
line 5 :: I find ‘(a) ’Sa ti-aic (a) bA 601 c le C.’, and seeing two clauses (a), I wonder. 
Then further down this page, I see in para 11°, incidentally, in the original incorrectly 
formatted as ‘11.’: line 6 :: ‘(a) nA h-AimsiRe (a) bA 601 c leo’. Now, I see the light: the 
second case, which was in Times font, should be in seanchlo, like in the third case, and 
the first case is likewise correct. I have edited the text accordingly. 

39 Page 143: lines 2 & 3 :: I find ‘nuAiR is boic leo . . .’, whereas just 7 lines earlier, I 
find: ‘nuAiR is t>oic leo . . .’, clearly the pone is missing from the ‘c’ in the second case. 
I have restored it. 

40 Page 145: para H: last line :: ‘is’ is an English verb in the sentence, and should not be in 
seanchlo. Corrected here. 

41 Page 146: para 224: line 13 :: ‘If is often omitted’ makes no sense. Context suggests it 
should read ‘Is is often omitted’. Corrected accordingly. 

42 Page 149 para 236; item 3° :: ‘Is e cead- . . .’ is unaccountably printed in times face. 
This looks like Old Irish coding. Eurostile font used instead of Times. 

43 Page 152: para 248: 2°: items (c) - (e) widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

44 Page 154: para 254: item 2° :: widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

45 Page 156: para 259: line 4 :: ‘S’ is give incorrectly in seanchlo. Corrected to Times. 
Equality sign replaces period for uniformity of format. 

46 Page 159: Line 1 :: ‘go’ is in the same context as ‘jur’ in the following line. Surely it 
too, should be in seanchlo. So ammended. 

47 Page 164: lines 8 & 9: (e) widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

Also: lines -4 & -3: (e) widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 



48 


Page 170: Line 4 :: We find “50 bpuijeA’o A”, I would expect “50 tipuijeA’o A”, 
properly eclipsed, “bf ’ is not expected in Irish. 

49 Page 180: para (e): line 4 :: There is a double space after ‘C.’ for CijeARnA, before ‘cAt>’. 
Context suggests that there should be a comma after the abbreviation period. 

50 Page 192: lines 3 & 4 :: Widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

51 Page 194: item (m): last but 1 line :: ‘an tir sin dar’ labramur’ in Times font. Is this Old 

Irish? I will treat it so, and use Eurostile font.. 

52 Page 195: item (p) :: Sub-item ‘ 1.’ marker missing. I suspect it should follow ‘(p)\ as it 
follows (o) on item on previous item. Emmended accordingly. 

Also item (q): lines 4 & 5 :: Widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

Also item (r): lines 10 & 11 :: Widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

53 Page 196: item (s): sub-item 15.:: Widows and orphans: line breaks adjusted. 

54 Page 197: para 307: line 4 :: surely ‘o them’ should read ‘to them’. Emmended so. 

Also item (f) :: ‘ “at some time in the course of: — ’ :: there is no closing quote for that 
before ‘at’. I have added between ‘:’ and ‘ . 

55 Page 198: para 308: lines 1-4 :: Irish text in Times font. This looks like Old Irish. 
Nevertheless, it is better not to use Times. I have therefore used Eurostile. 

56 Page 200: para 311 (b): line 6 :: ‘a uirc 50 leiR’. This looks like a typo. Line 2 
suggests that one should see ‘a neARc 50 len?’. I have corrected accordingly. 

57 Page 201: subpara (i) ::‘pe ar bic . . .’ should read ‘pe ar bic . . .’. So corrected. 

Also para 312 sub (a): line 4 :: Fada missing from ‘mo’. So corrected. 

58 Page 209: item 4°: line 1, and following :: The abbreviations T.’, and ‘11.’ for ‘line’, and 
Tines’, has very poor identity, being easily confused with T.’, and ’ll.’. Therefore the 
abreviation will be expanded in full in all cases. 

59 Page 213: item H.: Last line but 3 :: ‘in’ wrongly in Irish font. Corrected to English. 

60 Page 214: Last line but 3, end of :: ‘ 1. UAim in’ should read ‘2. UAim in”. Corrected so. 

61 Page 219: line 13 :: Unmatched parenthasis in expression. Matched with context. 

62 Page 229: para 354. (b):: Pone over the ‘s’ of ‘soud in Roman type. Postfix ‘h’ instead 

63 Page 231: para 363. sub 7°: line 3 :: semicolon after ‘majesty’ should surely be full 

stop. So ammended. Also line 5 :: surely ‘lionmAiReAcc’ should have fada over first ‘ 1 ’. 
So ammended. 

64 Page 233: para 364.—B.: sub 4°: line 2 :: This looks in normal type, like a miss- 
spelling, rather than Middle English, so I have used italic. 
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bROllAC. 


"Do gAe^eAlAiti nA heiReAnn coiRtiRim An leAtiRAn so, 
le hioncAS 50 mbeno se ’nA “£>ac sa tieARnAin” t>oiti 
1 scoinniti An beARlACAis, a$us 1 ^coinniti nA 5 Allt>ACCA. 
Ca ceAn^A arsa uasaI A^Ainn, a^us car mist)e ^>uinn tieic 
moR^OAlAC aisci? Ca t>Aoine Ann, a^us is e is t>oic leo 
5UR RUt> 5An RAC An 5 RA 1 TlAt>AC- 5 UR peARR 1 tifAt>, At>eiR1t>, 
clAoi^e leis An licRi^oeAcc! ’SeA^o, a$us $An ceAn^A nA 
licRi^oeAcc a cuisine ar Aon csIacc! Ca t>ul aitiu^a 
uacIdasac ar An t>ReAm SAn. Is eACCAC An cn^nArh An 
gRAiriAtiAC t>o luce poglumA nA ceAn^An a$us t>o luce 
leigce nA licRnoeACCA. flf con^nAm 50 t>cf \\ OiReAnn 
cuIaic uasaI t>o smAoineArh Acuinn, ac is mo smAoineAm 
Aluinn a loicceAR 50 minic le cuIaic ^ioIdaIac §RAnt>A t)o 
cur uime! “Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci!” 


SeAROi 1 © 6 nuAllAin 

A$ muis flUA^OAC t)Om 
~l Ia ’le bRf§t)e int>iu A^Ainn. 


1934. 
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GRAMMAR OF MODERN IRISH 


PART I 
PHONOLOGY. 

I. —The mod. I. alphabet has 18 letters: —a, e, i, o, u 
(vowels); b, c, t>, 5 , b, l, m, n, p, r, s, c (consonants). 
These 18 symbols have to represent 101 sounds. These 
sounds are: — 

A. —Simple Vowels (24): —1° a, o, u, e, 1 (short— 
a, o, u being broad, e, 1 being slender); the obscure 
vowel is represented by o; a, slightly different from 
a. 2° a, 6 , u, e, f; a (long variety of last a in 1°). 
3° a, o, u, e, 1; a—all nasal. 4° The modified vowels: — 
a, a (slender); a (broad e); y (broad f). 5° Ulster 

ao— u, with unrounded lips. 

II. —Exx. of the Simple Vowels: —1° CApcAen, sop, 

bun, eile, sin. The 2nd syllable of capaII has the obscure 
vowel; the 1 st syllable, has “a.” 2 ° ca, bo, cu, ce, 

cf; Aluinn (W’fd.). 3° lArh, corn^AR, curhRCA, seim, 

nirne; ca (W’fd.). 4° a SeAin, ciseAin, etc.: a Acair, 

^eAiciRe; caoI, t>Aol; buibe, ^uibe. 5° Ao^o. 

III. -B.-Diphthongs (17):-(a) Slurred:-1° au 
( nasal) —Sauira^. 2° au — Ann, bAll (M.). 3° ou (nasal) — 
iDornnAc (M.). 4° ou — poll, ^AbA (M.). 5° ay (nasal) — 
AimleAs. 6 ° ay —cAinnc, ra^arc. 7° oy —boiminn. 8 ° ey — 
peAbmA, ^eibeAb. 9° ei — eiblin. (b) Unslurred: —1° ua — 
cuAn, buAn. 2°ue —cuAin, buAin. 3° ia—piAl, ciaII. 4° ie — 
bRiAin, RiAin. 5° ia—s^eAl, beAl (Parts of M.). 6 ° ya — 
ria^aIca. 7° ye —ria^aiI (not preceded by art.). 8 ° ia — 
piAbAin (2nd element, slender a short). 

IV. —C. —The Consonants (60): —The Consonants are 
divided according to: —(a) Point of articulation, into: — 

1. Labials. 2. Upper Dentals. 3. Lower Dentals. 
4. Hard Palatals. 5. Soft Palatals. 6 . Chordal—the 
consonant “b,” of which there are three varieties, 
(b) Mode of articulation, into: — 1° Stop consonants. 
2° Continuants, (c) Quality, into: —1. Broad, slender. 

2. Nasal, non-nasal. 3. Long, short. 4. Breath, voice. 
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VI. —1° A vowel, diphthong or consonant is nasal, 
when the voice (or breath) used in its formation issues 
not only through the lips, but through the nasal cavity 
as well:— Iatti (a), "OornnAc (ou), $nocA (n.). 

2° A diphthong is broad or slender, or both, according 
to the nature of the component vowels. E.g., 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 (Ilia), 1, 6 (Illb) are broad. 9 (Ilia), 4, 
8 (Illb) are slender; 2, 7 (Illb) are broad-slender; 
8 (Ilia), 3, 5 (Illb) are slender-broad. 

3° A breath-sound is one in the production of which 
the vocal chords are not vibrating. Most vowels are 
voiced, but the final vowel of the Holy Name, Iosa, 
is often unvoiced. Every breath consonant contains a 
breath vowel, rendered consonantal by the explosion or 
the audible friction accompanying its production. 

4° A stop consonant is one for the production of which 
the column of breath (or voice) must be stopped momen¬ 
tarily at a certain point. The opening is followed by 
a puff of air (voiced or unvoiced). Hence these conso¬ 
nants are sometimes called Plosives, or Explosives. 

5° A continuant consonant is one in the production 
of which there is no such stoppage, but only an approach 
of certain parts of the vocal organs, sufficient to cause 
audible friction. When the friction is absent we get 
a vowel. Hence the difference between vowel and 
consonant is one of degree. Vowels may easily become 
(or develop) consonants:—Eg., the u- in uAim is often 
“w”; the b in r\\ bpuAiR is a consonantal glide between 
\ and u. So consonants may become vowels, or, in 
combination with vowels, develop diphthongs.—u^Ab 
becomes u; poll, ra^arc, develop diphthongs. 

6° A stop consonant is momentary, and cannot be 
continued at will. The nasal hum which, in the case 
of m, n, n$, can be continued at will, is not a consonant 
at all, but the constituent vowel of the consonant. Cf. 
this vocalic hum with the frictional noise (consonantal) 
of, say, the English “th” in “though.” This frictional 
noise, can of course be continued as long as the breath 
lasts. 
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7° m, n, n$ are not usually classified as stops. But 
as a complete oral stoppage is essential, we see no valid 
reason for excluding them from this category. I and r, 
are continuants, because, although an oral stoppage is 
required (see 8°) it is not complete, and the continuant 
element is consonantal, not (as in the case of m, n, n^) 
vocalic. 

8° l and r are neither complete stops nor complete 
continuants. For “l” there is a stoppage at the front 
teeth, with an opening at the sides of the tongue; for 
“r” there is a stoppage at the sides of the tongue, 
the opening being in front, between the tip (broad r) 
or the blade (slender r) of the tongue, and the roots or 
ivory of the upper teeth. “I,” is a lateral trill, “r” 
a frontal trill. The trill is more marked in “r” than 
in “1,” and more marked in broad “r” than in slender 
“r.” 

9° For all broad sounds the main body of the tongue 
is kept low in the mouth, and high for slender sounds. 

10° The consonant “ftW” (=wh in Eng. “what”) 
occurs in — bA rhAic uaic e beAnArh. 

11° The consonant “ft”: —(a) Unvoices a voiced 
consonant:— iforncA=lfopA, ArncAc=AfAc. (b) Gives up 
its natural quality (in M.): — nf cui^im (tv slender): 
bRoiceAb (tv broad): mAic, caic (tv broad), (c) In the 
2nd syll. -ac regularly attracts the accent (in M.). Not, 
however, if “ft” intervenes: — ceACAc, bACAc: But— 
ceACAc, bleA^cAc, etc. 

12° Aspiration:—A single consonant between two 
vowels was aspirated:— (a) Initially: — ceAnn An piR 
rnoiR: An csuil $Ias. (b) Medially: — leAbAR, pognArn 
(<po-5nf°rh). (c) Final: — cac, clurh, ^nAc, etc. 

13° Dynamic Aspiration:— (a) $An cos —legless; ^An 
cos —without one particular leg. (b) An ceAt> s^eAl— the 
1st story (Asp. irregular. Perhaps to distinguish from— 
An ceAt> s^eAl— the 100 stories), (c) beAn SeAn —S.’s 
wife (Regular, as beAn orig. ended in a vowel). ITIac 
S eAin (Irregular). 
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14° rv is used (where phonetically unjustified): — 
bo b-oRbuigeAb, do h-fnnseAb: but—b’oRbuis se, 

b’innis se. 

15° Loss of Aspiration: —croc: cruc; the init. const, of 
Auton. vbs. often resists asp. — nf mAR a bRAicceAR a 
biceAR—Things are not what they seem. 

16° Eclipsis: — (a) Initial: —t)A bcRiAn — two thirds 
(cRiAn orig. neut.); SliAb $Cua (sliAb, neut. s- stem, 
but eclipses on anal, of neut. o- and n- stems; *OaI ^Cais 
(t>Al orig. neuter). The final nasal which causes initial 
eclipsis appears as: — 1 . n- before a vowel — ceol nA 
n-eAn. 2. m- before b — ar An mboRb. 3. b- before p — 
ar An bpoRc. 4. b before p —ar An bpuinneoi^. 5. n- 
before b — bunAb nA nboiRse. 6 . b- before c —ar An 
bcAlArn. 7. 5 - before c—coRAb nA ^cRAnn. 8 . n (=n^) 
before 5 — ClAnn nA n^AebeAl. Sometimes initial s, sb 
are eclipsed giving z, zh:—le sao^aI nA sao^aI (=zaoI,); 
ci§ nA sa^arc (=za$arc); An suibpA? An sfnpA? Eclipsis, 
therefore, practically means the voicing of a breath 
consonant, or the nasalizing of a voiced one. 

(b) Medial:— Co^Ab, co^ar, co^uas (in these only the 
resultant sound is written). In coi^crIoc, eA^coiR, 
eAbcRom, and many others, the eclipsed consonant also 
appears. Sometimes eclipsing n- and the resultant 
sound are both written: — combliocc, nAonbAR, beicnubAR 
(in the last two -b- is the eclipsed p- of peAR). In some 
borrowed words 5 , b, appear medially for c, c: —Cui^eAn 
(L. coquina), sa^arc (L. sacerdos), floblAi^ (L. Natalicia), 
eA^lAis (Ecclesia), seA^Al (secale). In sao^aI (L. 
saeculum), - 5 - because of assonance, in poetry, with 
baogal. fib, med. and final >nn: —beAnnAcc (O.I. 
bendacht), AipReAnn, etc. 

(c) Final Eclipsis: — CeAb (<cent-), 100; ceAb 

(<cintu-), first; beAb (<dent-); poRmAb (<for- 
ment-), envy; bRi^ib, cui^, beA$, etc. Sometimes 
final t>b:—Aicfb, disease (<L. accidit); ceAb, 
permission (<L. li-cet); Inib, Shrovetide (<L. ini- 
tium); CRfonoib (<L. Trinitatem). When an eclipsing 
word ends now with the sound “b,” the latter unvoices 
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the following initial (already voiced by eclipsis), so that 
the eclipsis is nullified: —beic cinn, seAcc cfoblAiccf 
An SpioRAib riAoim (seAcc here follows beic). In: — 
beic mbliAnA, “ml” is unvoiced. 

(d) Dynamic Eclipsis:—Eclipsis, like Aspiration, is 
sometimes contrary to phonetic law, and the sg. n. is 
then used dynamically (as in cr( capaII, on the analogy 
of cr( ceAb): — 

CrI ceAbA bA binn, cr! crgacca sa c(r, 

CrI nAom-leinh tiAomcA cu$ ^eAR-seARC bo Criosc; 

A bcRf mbeAl, a bcRf ^CROibe, a bcRf saor-corp pa if 5, 
A bcRf n-eAbAn bA glei^eAl a$ bAolAib is bic 

(a) &R. 46) — 

Three melodious strings, three glens in the earth, 
Three sainted, holy children who fondly loved Christ, 
Their three mouths, their three hearts, their three noble 
bodies beneath a stone, Their three fair, bright foreheads 
the prey of chafers —it is ruin! 



PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ARTICLE (1-7). 


1.—There is no indefinite article in Irish. The definite 
article is declined thus: — 

Singular. 


M. 

N.A. before vowel' 


G. 


s- 


Y An c- 


All other cases:— An 


F. 


N.A.D. (before vowels 
and consonants other 
than s-) 

N.A. (before s-) 

G. (before consonants) 
( „ vowels) 


j- An 4 

An c- 
nA 

nA h- 


Plural. 

N.A.D. (before consonants): nA 

( „ vowels): nA h- 

G. (before consonants): nA n 
( „ vowels): nA n- 

Dual. 


M. and F. (in all cases):— An. 

Examples:—M. sg. —An peAR so, this man; t>o’n 
peAR so, to this man; ar An bpeAR so, on this man; 
An c-Acair p. O lAo^AiRe, Fr. P. O’Leary; An c-ARAn so 
nA beACA^o, this Bread of Life; ceAnn An piR seo, this 
man’s head; leAbAiR An Acar p. O Iao^airg, Fr. P. 
O’Leary’s books; ^ile An csoIais, (the) brightness of 
the light. 
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F. sg. — Ca An oRbo^ sAn bRisce, that thumb is broken; 
ca An beAn so bReoice, this woman is sick; An csuil 
beAs aca cinn (it is) the right eye that is sore; ca peAR 
nA mnA SAn ar buile, that woman’s husband is mad; 
Uarr nA b-oRboi^e (the) top of the thumb. 

PL M. and F. — flA piR seo, these men; nA b-oRbo^A 
SAn, those thumbs; CumAnn nA mbAn, the women’s 
Association; ceol nA n-eAn, the music of the birds. 

Dual. —An t)A sa^arc ub, those two priests (taken 
separately); An bA AspAl beA^, the twelve Apostles; 
An bA bRoi$ seo, these two shoes. 

2. —The article was originally an adjective formed 
from the two demonstratives, sin (sAn) and co (ca). (Cf. 
Lat. is-tum, is-tam). To- and ta- being, in the 
article, pretonic, appeared at first as bo-, bA-. After 
prepositions which originally ended in a consonant, the 
initial s- of the article appears, but is usually written 
with the preposition. E.g. —As An, as nA; ins An, 
ins nA; leis An, leis nA; car SAn ac, over the ford 
(but frequently lost here—nearly always in the Pl.— 
car nA beARCAib). Also this s- appears after bo and be 
(with the Pl.), 50, to (in certain phrases), 6 (in Pl.) 
and tre. Thus:— bo snA bAoine sin, to those persons; 
$us An Ia inbiu, until to-day. Especially in such phrases 
as:— seAccrriAin is Ia inbiu, this day week; cRes An 
mbic sucAin, through life everlasting. Instead of CRes 
An, Munster Irish uses cRib An; but cRe snA in the Pl. 

3. —The article aspirates : — 

(a) N.A. sg. F. —This is phonetically irregular in the 
A., which follows the N. in modern Irish. *0 and c resist 
this aspiration in both cases. E.g. — An bull sin, that 
desire; An Coil, Will; An Cuisine, Intelligence. 

(b) D. sg. of all genders—but not always. Many 
irregularities arise from the widespread confusion of D. 
and A., after prepositions which originally governed both 
cases. Ar An boRb, on the table (properly D., but used 
in U. for A. as well). Ar An mboRb (properly A., but used 
in M. for D. as well). Thus, ca se ar An boRb (rest) would 
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be right according to the old distinction; but bo caic 
se AnuAS ar An mboRb e (motion). 

(c) G. sg. M. — nil lei^eAS le fA^Ail ac leigeAS An Idais, 
the only remedy is that of death. *0 and c resist 
aspiration. CigeARnA An caiIuyi, the landlord; beACA An 
twine, Man’s life. 

(d) The form An c- is always due to an aspirated s: — 
1 °. In An c -ac air, An c-urIar, An c-ARAn, the father, 
the floor, the bread (N. sg. M.), the c- is due to the 
aspiration of the final -s of the article itself; s=h, 
which, acting on the -t>- of the article, changed it into 
c- (*sindos athir). In mod. I. the A. follows the N. 

2 °. In An csa^airc, of the priest (G. sg. M.), and An 
csuil, the eye (N. sg. F.) c- comes from t>- of the article 
under the influence of the aspirated s- of the noun. 
(*Sindi shagairt; *sinda shulis). The s in these cases 
is aspirated, though undotted. It is better not to say 
that the article prefixes c- to the noun. The c- is an 
integral part of the article itself. 

4. — The article eclipses: — 

(a) G. PL — Ceol nA n-eAn (n- before vowels), the birds’ 
music; cur nA bpeAR le ceile, uniting the men. 

(b) Eclipsis in the sg. after prepositions which origi¬ 
nally governed an A. still remains to some extent, 
but has been disturbed considerably. (See 3 (b) 
above). 

5 . —The article, before vowels, appears as nA b- 

(a) In G. sg. F. — 1 Iar nA Tv-oibce, in the middle of 
the night. The h- is due to the aspiration of final -s 
of the article, which, in G. sg. F. was *sindas 
(. .innah-, nA ft-). 

(b) In N.A.D. pi. —(Irregular in M., nA b-eis^, the 
fishes=O.I. ind eisg. Irregular also in D. pi. —t>o 
snA b-einfnfh, to the little birds). 


6 .—The only extant use of the neuter sg. article is 
what is now called the compound relative. E.g., a 
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n-oRtwi^eAnn se buinn, the (thing which) he orders us 
(all that he orders us). 

7.— Two other notable survivals of special forms of 
the article are: — 

(a) An ce, he who, they who (. . O.I. int-i, N.sg. M. 
of the article, with the deictic particle -f, seen in 
Gk. houtos-i; Lat. qui . . quo-i). 

(b) The noun nib, thing, developed partly from O.I. 
An-f (Neut. of int-i), that which, the thing which; 
and partly from nf, the Neut. of O.I. nech=anyone. 

The word te is now an indeclinable noun, and can be 
used either of an individual or of a class; as also of 
either gender. 

“An ce bionn sfos buAilceAR cos air, 

An ce bionn suas oIcar x>eoc air.” (Proverb). 

(They who are down are trodden under foot, they who 
are successful are toasted.) 



CHAPTER I. 


THE NOUN (8-76). 

8 .—For the purposes of Declension, Nouns are divided 
according to the ending of the stem, which may either 
be vocalic or consonantal. Hence we arrive at the fol¬ 
lowing scheme, which, however, has been much disturbed, 
owing to the confusion of different types: — 


First Second 

Decl. Decl. 

O- stems. A- stems 


Third Fourth Fifth 

Decl. Decl. Decl. 

1 and U- lo- and ia- Consonan- 
stems. stems. tal stems. 


9.—There were three genders in O.I., but the Neuter 
has to a great extent fallen into disuse. Nouns are now 
generally reckoned as M. or F. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 

10.— All the nouns of this declension are now M., and 
all end, in N. sg., in a broad consonant, except $a, 
spear (11), and t)iA, God (15). 


11.— The Voc. sg., and pi., is preceded by the particle 
a. There are five cases—Norn., Gen., Dat., Ace, Voc. 
In modern Irish the Ace, in most instances, has the 
same form as the Nom. Examples: — 
peAR, a man. Sg. —D.A.N. — peAR. V.G. piR. 

CeAnn, head. ,, ,, ceAnn. ,, cinn. (D. 

often cionn). 

SceAl, story (originally Neut.)—D.A.N.— sceAl. V.G. 
sceil —So: — eAn, bird; neAll, cloud; peAR, grass. 
Genitive — ein, neill, peiR. 
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pole, hair. — Sg. D.A.N, pole. V.G. puilc. So: — 
cnoc, hill; son, sound; poll, hole; cor, bush. 
V.G. cnuic, sum, puill, cuir. 

Iasc, fish. Sg. D.A.N.— iasc V.G. eisc. But RiAn, 
track (G. RiAin); sRiAn, bridle (G. sRiAin); bRiAn, 
Brian (G. bRiAin); biAb, food (G. bib); biAbAl, 
devil (G. t>iAbAil). 

leAscAR, cask, helpless person. —Sg.—D.A.N, leAscAR. 
V.G. leAscAiR. So: —clAibeArn, sword; soIas, 
light; soIas, consolation; Ain^eAl, angel; bocAR, 
road. V.G. —clAibim, soIais, soIais, Ain^il, bocAiR. 
Nouns ending in -ac, -eAc have -ai§, -15 in V.G. Thus: — 
UaIac, burden. Sg. D.A.N. — uaIac. V.G. uaIai£. 
So: —AonAc, fair; mullAc, summit; beAlAc, path; 
eAt)Ac, cloth; orIac, inch. V.G. —AonAig, mullAis, 
beAlAi^, eAt)Ai5, orIai^. 

spear, dart, sting, beam, belongs to this declen¬ 
sion. G. $a, $Ae, $aoi. N.A. pi. $aoi, $Aece, ^Aoice. 
G. pi. $ac, $Aece. D. pi. $Aoib, ^Aecib. 

CoileAc, cock. —Sg. D.A.N. coileAc. V.G. C01I15. 

So: — mAiRcfneAc, cripple. V.G. mAiRcfnig. 

TTIac, son. Sg. D.A.N. — ttiac, V.G. mic (O.I. mAic; 
mid. I. meic). 

leAnb, child. Sg. D.A.N. —leAnb, V.G. leinb. 

Plural. 


12.- 

N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

feAR.- 

piR 

peAR 

peARAib 

A peARA 

CeAnn 

cinn 

ceAnn 

ceAnnAib 

a ceAnnA 

SceAl 

sceAlA 

sceAl 

sceAlAib 

A sceAlA 

pole.— 

puilc 

pole 

polcAib 

A polCA 

1 ASC.— 

eisc 

IASC 

lASCAlb 

A IASCA 

leASCAR.— 

leASCAIR 

leASCAR 

leASCRAlb 

A leASCRA 

ClAi’oeAm.— 

clAibrhce 

clAibeArn 

clAibrncib 

a clAibmce 

SolAS.— 

soillse 

soillse 

soillsib 

a soillse 

SolAS— 

soIais 

soIas 

SOlASAlb 

A SOlASA 

AingeAl.— 

Ain^le 

Ain^eAl 

Ain^lib 

a Ain^le 

bocAR.— 

boicRe 

bOCAR 

boicRib 

(a boicRe) 
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UaIac.— 

Aotiac.— 

beAlAC.— 

eAtJAC.— 

OrIac.— 

CoileAC.— 

TYIac.— 

leAnb.— 


THE NOUN 

N.A. G. D. V. 


UAlAi^e uaIac 
AonAige AonAC 
beAlAi^e beAlAC 
eAt>Ai§e eAt>AC 
ORlAi^e orIac 
coilig coileAC 

mic mAC 

leAnlDAf leAnti 


UAlAl^lb 

AonAigib 

beAlAigib 

eAt>Ai5ib 

ORlAl^lti 

COlleACAlb 

TTIACAlb 

leAnbAfb 


A UAlAl^e 
(a AonAige) 
(a beAlAi^e) 
(a eAt>Ai§e) 
(a ORlAl^e) 

A COlleACA 

a tyiaca 
a leAnlDAf 


13.— Note.— SceAlA, news; sceAlcA, stories; clAibmce, 
soillse, Ain^le, boicRe; UAlAi^e, AonAi^e, beAlAi^e, 
eAt>Ai$e, ORlAi^e; mic, leAnbAf. 

14 .—UaIac, AonAC, beAlAC, eAt>AC, orIac form their pi. 
in -Aige under the influence of ceAc, a Neut. s- stem. 
O.I. pi. ci§e. Forms enclosed within brackets (12) 
occur only rarely. 


15. —N.B. —t)iA, God, belongs to this declension. 
(Lat. — deus, divus). G. sg. — t)e. V. —a * 6 \ a . PL — t>eice. 

16. —Many nouns which originally belonged bo this 
declension have passed into others: —Scac, shadow; 
uRcoit>, harm; aois, age; cRiAn, a third; seot>, seoit>, 
jewel. G. now —scaca (3rd), uRcoit)e (2nd), Aoise (2nd), 
cRiAnA (3rd), seoit> (1st), seome (2nd), seot>A (3rd). 
"OeArriAn, demon, has N.A. pi. t)eAmnA (O.I. demn(a)e) 
owing to Lat. daemonia ( Thurn .). But t>eAmAin also 
occurs in mod. I. 

17. —The Dual:—Used after t>A, two. It is (with 
rare exceptions) the same in form as the D. sg., and 
does not change for case. E.g., b>A peAR, two men. 
*0 a aspirates. — * Da ceAnn, iasc, leASCAR, clAibeAm, 
soIas, bocAR, "JrI. The G. pi. is sometimes used as 
G. Dual: —lAn t>o b>A sul, the full of your two eyes. 
(Suit is 2nd and 3rd declension). 

18. —Many nouns in -Ab, owing to the loss (in speech) 
of the final -b, pass into the 4th declension in the pi. 
Thus: — ion5nA(b), wonder; mAt>RA(b), dog; sIa1dra( > 6), 
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chain; mAR^A^), bargain, market. Pl. —lonsnAf, 
mAbRAi”, slAbRAf, mAR^Ai”. Note the pi. — boiRse (boRAs, 
door), ei^se (ei^eAs, learned man). 

19. —Plurals in -a: — Caor, berry; beoR, tear; pocAl, 
word; piac, debt; bRUAc, brink; sceAl, story; 
meACAn, parsnip; peAnn, pen; seob, jewel; slAn, 
surety. PL — caora, beoRA, poclA (also pocAil), piaca, 
Uruaca, sceAlA (news), meAcnA, peAnnA (also pinn), 
seobA (see 16), si An a. 

20. —Plurals in -ca, -ca: —Ceol, music; bAn, poem; 
bun, fort; neAl, cloud; seol, sail; co^Ab, war; 
cuAn, harbour; ceAb, hundred; sceAl, story; lion, 
net. Pl. ceolcA, bAncA, buncA, neAlcA, seolcA, co^ca, 
cuAncA, ceAbcA (but ceAb after numerals: — cr! ceAb, 
seAcc ^ceAb, 300, 700), sceAlcA (but sceAlA=news), 
ifoncA. Co^Ab comes from cac, battle (u- stem) with 
the prep, con- prefixed. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

21. —All nouns of this declension end, in N. sg., in 
a broad or slender consonant. All are F.— 




V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

Cos, 

foot.— 

cos 

coise 

COIS 

t>ROS, 

shoe.— 

bRos 

bRoise 

bRois 

Ions, 

ship 

Ions 

luinse 

luins 

ClAnn, 

children.— 

clAnn 

clAinne 

clAinn 


sun.— 

S^iAn 

SReine 

SRein 

piAn, 

pain.— 

piAn 

peine 

pein 

SciAn, 

knife.— 

sciAn 

seine 

scin (sciAin) 

ClAll, 

sense.— 

ClAll 

ceille 

ceill 

5eA5, 

branch.— 

SeAS 

Seip 

SeiS 

pReAm, 

root 

pReArh 

pReirne 

pReirn 

SpeAR. 

sky.— 

speAR 

speiRe 

speiR. 

Ill, 

lily. — 

III 

lile 

Ill 

luib, 

herb.— 

luib 

luibe 

luib 

*OU Al S , 

prize. — 

bUAIS 

buAise 

bUAIS 

Aic, 

place.— 

AIC 

Aice 

AIC. 



THE NOUN 15 

23. —Nouns in -eAc, -ac, have -i§e, -Aige in G., and 
- 15 , -A 15 in D.— 

V.A.N. G. D. 

CAilleAc, hag.— cAilleAc cAilli^e caiIIis 

blACAc, buttermilk.— blACAc blACAise blACAis 

l ac ac, mud, mire.— Iacac lACAige Iacais- 

But note the monosyllabic nouns: — 
beAc, bee.— V.A.N. beAc. G. beice. D. beic 

SceAc, briar.— ,, sceAc ,, sceice ,, sceic 

CReAc, plunder.— ,, cReAc ,, cReice ,, cReic 

24. —Syncope often takes place in G.sg. —buibeAn, 

company; bRuiseAn, palace. G. —buibne, bRuisne. 

25. —beoc, drink.— V.A.N. beoc. G. bi£e D. bis 

TYluc, pig.— „ muc ,, muice „ muic 

26 . - 56 , lie, deceit (now 4th declension, G. 56) 
originally belonged to this declension (O.I. G. sg., gue). 
Coil, will (G. now coile, coIa. O.I. G. tuile); sa^aiI 
(and all verbals in -Ail), O.I. gabal, G. -ae, now G. 
-a (3rd); peARSA (G. now -n (5th), originally N. persan, 
G. persine (L. persona); Iicir (orig. a- stem, L. litera), 
G. now licRe, licReAc, PI. licRe, licReACA (due to K- 
stems). 

27. - Plural. 



N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

Cos, foot.— 

COSA 

cos 

COSAlb 

A COSA 

bROS.— 

bRO^A 

bRos 

bROSAib 

A bROSA 

Ions — 

lon^A 

Ions 

lonsAib 

a lonsA 

ClAnn.— 

clAnnA 

clAnn 

clAnnAib 

a clAnnA 

5riaii.— 

$R1AnA 

S^iAn 

S^iAnAib 

A SCIAnA 

piAn.— 

piAnCA 

piAncA 

piAncAib 

A piAncA 

SciAn.— 

SCIAnA 

sciAn 

sciAnAib 

A SCIAnA 

C 1 All. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

geAS — 

SeA^A 

SeAS 

SeASAib 

A S^ASA 

pReAm.— 

pReAlflA(CA) 

pReAm(ACA) 

pReArnACAib a pReAifiAC a 

SpeAR.— 

SpeARCA 

SpeARCA 

speARCAib 

A SpeARCA 

111.— 

lile 

III 

lilib 

a lile 
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N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

luib.— 

luibeAnnA 

luibeAnn(A) luibeAnnAib a luibeAnnA 

buAIS. — 

buAiseAnnA 

buAiseAnn(A) buAiseAnnib a buAiseAnnA 

Aic.— 

AiceAnnA(-ACA) AiceAnn 

AiceAnnAib 

a AiceAnnA 

C ai lie ac. 

—CAllleACA 

CAllleAC 

CAllleACAlb A CAllleACA 

beAC.— 

beACA 

beAC 

beACAib 

a beACA 

SceAC.— 

SCeACA 

sceAC 

sceACAib 

ASCeACA 

CReAC.— 

CReACA 

CReAC 

CReACAlb 

A CReACA 

beoc.— 

beocA 

beoc 

beocAib 

a beocA 

muc — 

mucA 

muc 

mucAib 

AmUCA 


28. —The Dual. —(Same in form, in all cases, as D. sg.). 
(An t>A) cois, 6 roi 5 , luin$, ceill, sei$, pReim, speiR, 111 , 
luib, buAis, aic, CA 1 II 15 , beic, sceic, CReic, big, muic. 

29. —beAn, a woman.—N.A. pi. —mnA. G. bAn. D. 
mnAib. V. a mnA. N.B.—This noun, and the F. of the 
article are the only a- stems that follow the 
original declension. The G. sg. in -e in the 2nd declen¬ 
sion is irregular. 

30. —Note the strong plurals in -AnnA, -aca: — 

Cuis, cause (cuiseAnnA); beim, stroke (beimeAnnA); 

SIuais, contrivance (^luAiseAnnA); beil, lathe (beice- 
AnnA); leim, leap (leimeAnnA); scoil, school (scoile- 
AnnA); ceim, step (ceimeAnnA); peis, festival (peise- 
AnnA); sRAib, street (sRAibeAnnA); pairc, field (pAiRce- 
AnnA); uair, hour, time (uAiReAnncA, uAiReAnnA); of 
these, beim, ceim, leim, Reim, were nn-stems, and belong 
by right to the 5th declension. Scol, scoil, has also a 
pi. scoIcaca (U.). 

31. —Plurals in -aca, -eACA: — 

Iicir, letter; obAiR, work; pAibiR, prayer; oRAib, 
speech; ub, egg; ciumAis, edge; cruaiII, scabbard; 
leAc, stone; coi^cibis, fortnight; Aibfb, habit, costume. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

32. —This declension includes: — 

(a) M. nouns in -oir, -boiR, -AboiR, -uir, -neoiR: — 

bAboiR, boatman; pigeAboiR, weaver; boccuiR, doctor; 
caiHiuir, tailor; scRibneoiR, writer. 
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(b) Abstracts, Collectives, and others, in -acc. All 
F. except puacc, cold, M. and monosyllabic nouns like 
ceAcc, lesson; ceAcc, plough; cracc, river bank; 
ReAcc, statute. CeAcc, coming, and bAnncRAcc, women¬ 
folk, are M. and F. 

(c) Other nouns ending in consonants (M. or F., as 
a rule, according as the final consonant is broad or 
slender). Names of males, however, are M. — Iiai£, 
physician, surgeon. 

33.—I- stems in O.I. (as in Lat.) were M., F. or Neuter. 
U- stems (as in Lat.) were M. or Neuter. 

Examples. 


34 (a).- 

bAt)oiR. -N.A.V.D. 
pi^eAtJoiR ,, 

boCCUIR.— ,, 

CaiIIiuir.— ,, 
ScRitoneoiR.— ,, 


bAt)01R 

pi£eAt>6iR 

t)OCCU1R 

CAllllUIR 

scRfbneoiR 


G. to At) ORA. 

,, pi^eAtooRA 
,, toOCCURA 
,, CAllllURA 
,, scRftoneoRA 


35 (b).- 


be AnnAcc.— N.A.V.D. 

toeAnnAcc G. 

toeAnnACCA 

mAllACC — 

,, 

mAllACC ,, 

tyiaUacca 

PUACC.— 


pUACC ,, 

PUACCA. 

36 (c).- 





CnAm, bone 

(M) N.A.V.D. cnArh 

G. 

CflATTIA 

5niom, deed 

(M) 

,, ^nforn 

,, 

^nforhA 

Rut), thing 

(M) 

,, RUt) 

,, 

RUt)A 

ReAnn, star 

(M) 

,, ReAnn 

,, 

ReAnnA. 

37 (d).- 
puil, blood 

(F) 

N.A.V.D. puil 

G. 

polA 

peoil, flesh 

(F) 

,, peoil 

,, 

peolA 

Caiti, multitude (F) 

,, CAin 

,, 

CAnA 

TTIuir, sea 

(M.F.) 

,, muiR 

,, 

mARA (orig. 





Neuter) 

Iiais, physician (M) 

„ I 1 A 15 

,, 

leA^A. 
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38.- 


bic, 

world 

(M) N.A.V.D. 

bic G. 

beACA 

pios, 

knowledge 

(M) 

pios ,, 

peASA 

lios, 

leAS, 

fort 

(M) 

lios ,, 

leASA 

improvement 

(M) 

leAS ,, 

leASA 

Cic, 

shower 

(M) 

Cl t ,, 

CeACA 

Cult), 

share 

(F) 

cuib ,, 

CObA 

Crios, 

girdle 

(M) 

CRIOS ,, 

CReASA 

bRuim, 

back 

(M) 

bRuim ,, 

bRomA 

bRom, 

human back 

(M) 

bRom ,, 

bRomA 

Ric, 

running 

(F) 

R1C ,, 

ReACA 

piob, 

tree, wood 

(M) 

piob ,, 

peAbA. 


39. — Cro (G. id. F.), gore, blood, death (O.I. cru, 
G. cro); and cno, nut, M. or F. (G. id ., Pl. cnA, cnoice; 
O.I. cnu, G. cno, F.) belong to this declension, the 
ending being obscured by the long vowel. 

40. —Changes: — 

Prais, F., rafters (O.I. G. frega, wall, partition). G. 

now pRAI^e. PI. pRA^CACA. 

5***5, F., stud of horses (O.I. G. grega). G. now ^RAige. 
CAilm, F., sling (O.I. G. telma). G. now cAilme. PI. 

CAilmeACA. 

boRus, M., door (O.I. Neut. G. doirseo). G. now 
boRuis. PI. boiRse. 

Amus, M., hit, etc. (O.I. G. aimseo). G . now Amuis. 
Comus, M., guess, riddle (<*to-fo-mess. O.I. G. toimseo, 
now comuis). 

lion, M., number, etc. (O.I. G. lina, now lfn). 

41. —^niomARCA, used as N. pl. of ^nfom, is really the 
pl. of ^nfomRAb (Collective), deeds. Cf. connARCA, 
compacts, covenants, pl. of connRAb. 

Plural. 

42. — bAboiR pigeAboiR boccuiR ScRibneoiR 

V.A.N.G. bAboiRf pi^eAboiRf boccuiRf scRfbneoiRf 

D. bAboiRfb pigeAtJOiRfb boccuiRfb scRfbneoiRfb 
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V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

beAnnACC.— 

beAnnACCA 

beAnnAcc 

beAnnACCAih 

TTIaIIacc.— 

itiaIIacca 

itiaIIacc 

mAllACCAib 

CnAih.— 

cnArhA 

cnArh 

cnArhAib 

5 niom.— 

^nforhARCA 

^nforhARCA 

^nforriARCAib 

Rut).— 

RUbAf 

RUt>Af 

RUt)A fb 

ReAnn.— 

ReAnnA 

ReAnn 

ReAnnAib 


V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

CAin.— 

CAince 

CAince 

CAincib 

muiR.— 

muiRe 

muiR 

muiRib 

llAI5 — 

leA^A 

I 1 A 15 

leA^Aib 

lios.— 

leASA 

lios 

leASAib 

Cic.— 

ceACAnA 

ceACAnA 

ceACAnAib 

Cult).— 

CObACA 

CObACA 

COt>ACAlb 

Crios 

CReASA 

CRIOS 

CReASAlb 

bRuim (t)Rom) t>RomAnnA 

bRorriAnnA 

bRorriAnnAib 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

45. —This includes: — 

(a) Personal nouns in — APoe ( — uPoe), — AiRe ( —iRe), 
— all M. 

(b) Diminutives in —in. All M.— Originally ci¬ 
sterns (1st declension). 

(c) Abstracts in — e, formed from adjectives. All F. 
nowadays. 

(d) All nouns ending in vowels, except *Oia, $a (1st 
decl.); cro, cno (3rd decl.), and those which belong to 
the 5th decl. (consonantal stems). 

(e) Note especially that Ia, day (G. lAe, Poet, Iaoi, 
D. Ia, lo) and 6, ua, grandson (V.G. in, N.A. pi. in) 
belong to this declension, and are the only nouns that 
preserve traces, in the sg. of the original inflections . 

Examples. 

Singular. 

46. —(a) gAbAPoe, thief, M. CeAccAiRe, messenger, M. 
(b) CAilin, girl, M. bAitJin, little boat. M. 
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(c) t)eine, ardour, intensity, F. Oige, youth. F. 

(d) CRoi’oe, heart, M. t)uine, person, M. piA^nAise, 
testimony, F. Oi’oce, night, F. Aicne, acquaintance, 
F. Re, life, time, space, F. 

47. —All the nouns in these classes (46) are the same in 
all cases in the sg.,— except with regard to aspiration 
and eclipsis. Ia and 6 are inflected as indicated in 45 (e). 

Plural. 

48. 5 ASDAI>, ° e— V.A.N.G. — $At)Ai^6ce. D 5At>Art>cib. 
So all nouns with this termination, and others ending in 
— be, — £e, e.g., cRoibe, heart, Ri£e, forearm. PL — 
cRoibce, Ri^ce. 

CeAccAiRe.—V.A.N.G. —ceAccAiRf. D.—ceAccAiRfb. So 
ReACCAIRf, etc. 

CAilin. —V.A.N.G. —cAilfnf. D. —cAilfnfb. So all 

nouns in —in. 

t)eine, 7 rI. — These abstracts are not used in the pi. 

t)uine. —V.A.N.G. —t)Aoine. D. —t>Aoinib. 

Oi’oce.—V.A.N.G. — oibceAncA (following lAeceAncA, 
pi. of Ia, day). Also oibcf, and (in Donegal) — AnnA. 

Aicne, commandment—V. A .N.G. — AiceAnc a. D.— 

AiceAncAib. 

Re.— V.A.N.G.— Reice. D.— Reicib. 

fceice, ram. —V.A.N.G. —Reicf. D.— Reicib. 

Ia.—V.A.N.G. —lAece, lAice, lAeceAncA. D. —lAecib, 

lAicib, lAeceAncAib. 

6, ua.—V.A.N. — in. G. —6, ua. D. — inti (often used 
for N. in place names, e.g., llfti Iao^airg). 

49. —Plurals in — ce:—In addition to the nouns 
specified in 48 (under 5At>Aibe) the following add — ce: — 
Caoi, way, etc. F.; t>Aoi, fool, M.; t>RAoi, druid, M.; 
t>lAoi, curl, F.; Iaoi, lay, F.; pfnne, witness, M.; 
mile, thousand, mile, M. (but after numerals the pi. is 
mile,—O.I. mili— cr! mile, seAcc mile, 3,000, 7,000); 
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Re, life, F.; nf, thing, M.; saoi, sage, M. Of these 
t>Aoi, saoi, t>RAoi are properly consonantal stems. 
Plurals:— cAoice, tiAoice, tiRAoice, tilAoice, lAoice, 
pfnnece, nmlce, Reice, neice (nibce), SAOice. 

50. —Plurals in —ce:—leine, shirt, F., bAile, town, 
M., sloinne, surname, M., ceine, fire, F., cuinne, corner, 
M. Pl. —leince (also leinceACA), bAilce (also bAilcf, 
bAilceACA), sloinnce, ceince (also ceinceACA), cuinnce 
(also cuinnf). 

51. — ITluille, mule, M. — PL — muillf, muillce. 

gno, work, M.—PL — snocA, ^nocAf. 

Uin^e, ounce, ingot, F.—PL — uin^eACA. 

eAsnA, rib, lath, F. — PL — eAsnAf, eAsnACA, 
eAsnAibeACA. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

52. —We have in Irish stems ending in: —1° c- or t>-. 
2° c-. 3° 5 -. 4° n-. 5° nn-. 6 ° -nc (>*). 7° r. 8 ° -s. 

In 1° — 6 °, the characteristic consonant of the stem 
disappears in the N. sg. (except in x>eAX>, tooth, teeth), 
but generally reappears in the G. sg., so that we have 
the syllables -Ab, -ac, -5 (rIo^), -An, -Ann, -At> (from -ant), 
serving in mod. I. as G. endings. The original G. ending 
is lost. In 7° the characteristic consonant (-r) appears 
in all the cases; while in 8 °, it (-s) disappears in all 
(except mi, month, G. mfosA. Here it is preserved by 
the originally preceding -n). 

T. and D. Stems. 


Singular. 


53.- 

V.A.N. 

CeAn^A, tongue, F.— 

ceAn^A 

5leo, strife, noise, M.— 

5 leo 

Saoi, sage, M.— 

SAOI 

"Draoi , druid, magician, M.— 

t>RA01 

Cse, earth, dust, clay, F.— 

CRe 

t)e, spark, dust, smoke, F.— 

t)e 

* Now mostly tieice. 1 ntieiRe 

nA tieice — 


G. D. 

ceAn^Ab ceAn^Aib 
$liAb ^liAib 

SUAb SAOI 

t>RUAb t>RAO! 

CRIAb CRIAlb 

t>iAb * t>iAib 

at the point of death. 
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V.A.N. G. D. 

Cion, sin, fault, M. and F.— cion. cionAb. cionAib. 

54.—Many of these stems have passed over to the 
4th declension: —CeAn^A, ceine, pile, leine. Croi£, 
foot, F., has now G. in -e, or -ce. All these nouns show 
the original nature of the stem in the pi., where the 
dental appears: — ceAn^cACA, ceince, pill (from pileAbA), 
leinceACA, cRoigce. mile, soldier, orig. G. mfleA^o 
(Lat. miles, milit-is) has now passed over to the 1st 
decl. N. — mfleAb, G. nmlib. 



C- (K-) Stems. 


55.- 

V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

Cacair, city, F. 

CACA1R 

CACRAC 

CACA1R (CACRAlg) 

TIacair, snake, F. 

nACAIR 

nACRAC 

nACAIR (nACRAI^) 

CRAin, female, sow, F. 

CRAin 

CRAnAC 

CRAin (CRAnAlg) 

Caora, sheep, ewe, F. 

CAORA 

CAORAC 

CAORA (CAOIRlg) 

SaiI, willow, beam, F. 

SAll 

SAlAC 

SAll (SAlllg) 

Ceo, mist, M. 

ceo 

C1AC 

(ceoig) 

now ceo 


56. —Many nouns not originally belonging to this 
declension have been attracted to it, especially in the 
pi. Thus: — t)AiR, oak, F., has G. sg. t>AiRe, t>ARAc, 
t>ARAi$e; CeArnAiR, Tara, G. CeArhRAc (O.I.G. Temro); 
cacaoir, chair, G. cacaoirgac (A. pi. in P.H. p. 163 
cathaire ); aiU, cliff, F. (G. Aille) has pi. aiIIcrgaca, 
as well as Aille; so acair, itiacair, Uracair, t>RiocAiR, 
siur, t>RiopuR (t>eiRbsiuR), all of them r- stems, have 

pi. AlCReACA, ITlAICReACA, bRAICReACA, t>R10CA1ReACA, siu- 

raca, t)eiRbseARACA. The mod. sceAc, G. sceice (23), 
however, was, in early Irish, N. see, G. sciac. For 
other plurals in -aca see 30. 

G- Stems. 

57. —Rf, King, M.—N.A.V. r1. G. rIo^. D. ri^. In the 
sg., however, 5 usually disappears, so that all cases are rT 
N. pi. Rf^ce. t)Rf, a hill, M. N.A.V. UrI. G. bReA§. 
D. bRi^. 
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N- Stems. 

58.- V.A.N. Cu, hound, F. (M. in O.I.). G. con. 
D. coin. 

,, eAscu, eel. G. eAscon. D. eAscoin. 
,, bfco, quern, F. G. bRon. D. bRoin. 

,, bReiceAm, judge M. G. bReiceAmAn 

(bReicim). D. bReiceAm Ain (bReiceAm). 

^obnAic (Girl’s name); nAoibe, babe, M.F.; caIatti. 
earth, M.F.; mumA, Munster, F.; AlbA, Scotland, F. 
also belong to this declension. 

CeATi^A (53) and peARSA (orig. a- stem) have been 
attracted to this declension. G. ceAn^An, peARSAn. 
D. ceAn^Ain, peARSAin. 


NN- Stems. 

59. - 

V.A.N. —bRu,womb,F. G. bRonn D. bRuinn 

,, —eiRe, Ireland, F. ,, eiReAnn ,, eiRinn 

,, — 5 u aIa, shoulder, F. ,, ^uAlAnn ,, ^uAlAinn. 

Like these are declined —Abl a, Host, F.; $AbA, smith, 
M.; AbA, river, F.; bile, deluge, F. 

60. —The old Neuters: — Ainm, M.F., beim, F., ceim, 
M.F., leim, F., Reim, F., ^Reim, M., cuicim, F., nAibm, 
F. (mostly snAibm, F., now), mAibm, M.F., seinnm, M., 
^airiyi, F. pogluim, F., belonged originally to this declen¬ 
sion. Owing to a short G. ending (-s, instead of -os) 
they dropped -nn in G. sg. which is now:—Ainme, beimie, 
ceime, leime, Reime, ^ReArriA, cuicme, nAbmA (snAibme), 
mAbmA, seAtimA (seinme), ^arttia, po^lumA. They are 
generally put in 2nd or 3rd declension, but they are 
nn- stems, and -nn- generally appears in the pi.— 
AnmAnnA (AinmneACA), beimeAnnA, ceimeAnnA, leimeAnnA, 
ReimeAnnA, ^ReAmAnnA, nAbmAnnA, mAbmAnnA, ^ARmAnnA. 
Cuicim, seinm, pogluim do not occur in pi. 1m, butter, 
M. (G. ime) and mfoR, portion, F. (G. mfRe; PI. mfoR- 
AnnA) also belong to this declension. 
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61. —Many of the nouns in 59 tend to use D. sg. as N. 
and inflect according to 2nd declension. V.A.N.D. 
bRoinn, AblAinn, AbAinn, bflinn. G. bRoinne (bRuinne), 
AblAinne, AbAinne, bflinne. 

62. — NT- Stems. 

N.A. —Cara, friend, M.F. G. cARAb D. cARAib 

V. —pice, twenty, F. ,, piceAb ,, picib 

,, —TlAmA, enemy, M.F. ,, nArhAb ,, nArnAib 

,, — beAb, tooth, teeth, M. ,, beib (Orig. Neut. 

Now 1st declension) 

,, — Tlu a’da (Proper Name) ,, fluAbAc (t=d). 

ITIa^ fluAbAc, Maynooth. 

63. — R- Stems. 

V.A.N.D. — Acair, father, M. G. acar. 

,, — m acair, mother, F. G. m acar. 

,, —bRACAiR, kinsman, friar, M. G. bRACAR. 

,, —^Oriocair, brother, M. G. bRiocAR. 

,, —Si ur, sister, female relative, nun, F. G. 

seACAR (siuiRe, siura, seACRAc. D. some¬ 
times siair). 

,, —bRipiuR (=beiRbsiuR), sister, F. G. bRipeAR 

(beiRbseACAR). 

64. — S- Stems. 

(V.)A.N.D. —SliAb, mountain, M. G. sleibe. 

(V.)A.N. —CeAc, house, M. ,, ci§e. D. ci§. 

(V.)A.N. —TYlAg, plain, F. ,, mui^e (mAi^e). 

D. muig. 

V.A.N. —leAc, side, F. ,, leice. D. leic. 

,, —U£ (Munster ub), egg, F. G. uige (uibe). 

D. ui£ (uib). 

In Munster generally M. G. uib. 

V.A.N.D. — JJleAnn, glen, M. G. ^leAnnA (O.I. glinne). 

,, —fleAm, sky, heaven, F. G. netrne, mrne. 

Clu, fame, M.F. (G. clu), and gne, species, F. (G. $ne) 
are s- stems. O.I. G. gnee, clua=cluae). 
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Plural of Consonantal Stems. 

65. —Consonantal stems form their pi. —(a) By attenua¬ 
ting the G. sg. (b) By adding -a to G. sg. (c) By adding 
-e to G. sg. (d) Some by adding -f. (e) Some by adding 
-ac a, -AnnA, -ce, or -ca. 

66. —Outside s- stems (which in O.I. had pi. in -e), 
and neuter nn- stems (which had N. pi. in -nn), the 
N. pi. ended in a slender consonant (method a). The 
other methods are due, partly to s- stems, and partly 
to confusion between the N. pi. and the A. pi. (which 
latter, except in neuter nn- stems, ended in a vowel 
in O.I.). 

67(a).—PI. in a slender consonant: — 

Cu, N. pi. cuin (conA, coince, cuince). G. con. D. conAib 
CAORA, N. pi. CAOIRlg. G. CAORAC. D. CAORACAlti 
Iaca, N. pi. lACAin. G. lACAn. D. lACAnAib 
pice, N. pi. picit> (picitn). G. piceAb. D. piceAt>Aib 
(picitnb). 

ComuRSA, N. pi. cornuRSAin (Or -nA). G. cornuRSAn. 
D. corhuRSAnAib. 

bReiceAm, N. pi. bReiceArhAin (bReicirn). G. bReiceArhAn. 
D. bReiceArhnAib. 

68(b).—Plurals in -a: — 

peARSA, N. pi. peARSAnA. G. peARSAn. D. peARSAnAib. 
flAoi’oe, N. pi. nAoibeAnA. G. nAoibeAn. D. nAoibeAnAib. 
Ceo, mist (G. sg. ciac, ceoig). N. pi. ceocA. 

Also — corhuRSAnA, ttia^a, mfosA. 

69(c).—Plurals in -e: — 

Cara, N. pi. CAiRbe; nArhA, nAirhbe; saIda, ^Aibne; 
$uaIa, ^UAilne; aIda, Aibne. 

70(d).—Plurals in -f: — AbA, Aibnnf; AblA, AblAinnf 
(AblAnnA); pice, picitd (’nA bpicitnb, in scores). 

71 (e). —Strong Plurals: — CeAc, cigce (O.I. tige); 
r 1, Ri^ce (O.I. A. rioga); acair, aicrcaca, etc. (see 56); 
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cacaoir, CACAOiReACA; ceAn^A, ceAn^cACA; saoi, SAOice; 
t>RAoi, t>RAoice; cion, fault, M.F., cioncA (these last 
four were dental stems); Ainm, AinmneACA; cRe, earth, 

F. (G. sg. cRiAb, D. cRiAib. But, in modern prose, 

G. D. CRe) CReibeAnnA; ceine, ceicice; pile, pill (O.I. 
filid, later pilibe, and so pill); leine, shirt, F., lein- 
ceACA; ceo, ceobAnnA (also regular ceocA, A c- stem); 
bRo, bRoince ( double pi. An n- stem); cAlAm, cAlmAince 
(<double pi.) cAilce, caIca; beim, beimeAnnA (and many 
others. See 60. Final a irregular); sliAb, sleibce 
(O.I. sle(i)be); ^leAnn, ^leAnncA (O.I. glinne), ^leAnncAf 
(Ulster); leAc, side (s- stem), leACAnnA, leiceAnnA; 
u§ (ub), ui^eACA, uibeACA. Also, regular, ui£e, uibe 
(s- stem); c!r, cIorca. 

72.—These endings— -aiia, -AnnA, -aca, -ce, -ca 
(- ce, -ca), -atuica, -ceACA , -i— are due to the influence 
of n-, nn-, c- and dental stems. The endings -AnncA, 
-ceACA are combinations of -Ann and -ca, and of -ce and 
-aca respectively. They have made their way not only 
into the declension of vocalic stems, but interchange 
amongst the consonantal stems themselves. Thus: — 

(a) Ce, ca, ca are attached to s- stems: cigce, cIorca, 
sleibce, ^leAnncA; and to n- stems: bRoince, 
CAlrhAince. 

(b) Aca (properly belonging to c- stems) is attached 
to: — 1 ° r- stems: aicrcaca, mAicReACA, etc. 2° 
Dental stems: — leinceACA, ceAn^cACA. 3° The 
s- stem u§, ub, uibeACA uibeACA. 4° nn- stems: 
AinmneACA. 

(c) -An a, -AnnA (from n- and nn- stems) are attached 
to— 1° c- stems: ceobAnnA (the b is only “padding” 
between vowels). 2° t- and d- stems: cReibeAnnA. 
3° s- stems: leACAnnA, mfonnA (mfosA). 

(d) -i (from dental stems, ib, ibe, \) is attached to — 
1°. The nt- stem pice, pi. picibf (picib, regular). 2° 
The nn- stems, AbA, AblA, pi. Aibnnf, AblAinnf. 

(e) In Rathlin Irish plurals in -An, -eAn, -Ann, are 
common with all stems: — 
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Ca mo CROibe bRisce, bRiiibce, 

Is cric nA beoiR a ric bo mo suileAn (C-C.U. 102),— 

My heart is bruised and broken, and frequent tears have 
run from my eyes. 

So also:—bRo^An (a- stem), cAiRbeAn (nt- stem), 
bACAn (io- stem), mnAn, women (a- stem), peARAnn 
(o- stem), etc. 

73. A unique diphthongal stem is bo, cow, F. Sg. 
V.A.N.G. bo. D. bum (due to coin). PI. N.A.V. bA. 
G. bo. D. buAib. 

74 (a). —The G. pi. of consonantal stems is often the 
same as G. sg.—except in neut. nn- stems, and s- stems, 
which lose the characteristic consonant in G. sg. Pa¬ 
sterns are also different, because they take -aca in the 
pi. N. plurals in -aca, -AnnA, -An a, -ca, -ce, ca, -ce, -f, 
often retain these endings in the G. pi. 

(b) . — The D. pi. ends in: —1° -Aib, when the N. pi. 
ends in -a, or in a slender consonant. 2° -ib, when N. pi. 
ends in -e. 3° -ib, when N. pi. ends in -f. 

(c) .—The V. pi. ends in: —1° -a, when D. pi. ends 
in -Aib. 2° -e, when D. pi. ends in -ib (-ib is replaced 
by -e). 3° -i, when N. pi. ends in -f. 

75. —Indeclinable nouns: —Some proper names like 
I osa , pAbRAi^, geARoib, SiubAn, ITIuiris. Also the two 
common nouns, co£a, choice (objective), ro£a, choice 
(subjective). In the line —“Is cu mo Ro^Ain car mnAib 
An bomAin” (I.O.), Ro^Ain is used for the sake of asso¬ 
nance with bomAin. 

76. — murhA, Munster, is an n- stem. UlAib (N. pi. 
o- stem)=Ultonians; lAigin (N. pi. o- stem)=Leinster 
men; ConnAccA (N. pl.)=Connaught-men. G. pi. 
UlAb, lAi^eAn, ConnAcc. 
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THE ADJECTIVE (77-109). 

77.— For the purpose of declension, adjectives, like 
nouns, are divided according to the nature of the stem. 
This gives us the following groups: — 

First Declension:— Adjectives ending in a broad 
consonant. E.g. —moR, great, ^eAl, white, bright. These 
include: —(a) o— and a— stems, moR, $eAl, (b) u — 
stems, like bub, black, pliuc, wet, ciu§, thick. The 
dissyllabic uasaI, fseAl, bfleAs, pollus, have, in G. sg. F. 
and N. pi. uAisle, isle, bflse, potllse, owing (in the pi.) 
to i- stems (O.I. uaisli, Isli, dilsi). Instead of bfleAs 
we have also tails (2nd deck). 

Second Declension: — Adjectives ending in a slender 
consonant, like mAic, bills (except those in — atyiaiI). 
These are all i —stems. 

Third Declension: —Adjectives in — ArhAil. Originally 
i— stems like mAic, and declined like it. But O.I. 
sainemlae (G. sg. F. and G. pi.) and sainemlai (V.A.N. pi.) 
became sAineAmlA, thus separating the two types. O.I. 
maithi (V.A.N. pi.) become mAice. 

Fourth Declension:— Adjectives ending in a vowel, 
including participles in — ca, — ce, —ca, — ce. These 
embrace (a) io —, —ia stems:—boRCA, uile, nuA, cle, 
neAmbA, fAbA beAncA, “JrI. (b) The o— stem beo (A 
trace of the old declension survives in ITIac *Oe bf, Son 
of the Fiving God). 

“no a rhic t)e bf CIA bo biAib-SA t>An” (eAmonn 
bui^oe) —Or who, Son of the Fiving God, shall make 
a poem after you? (the dead poet). With this exception, 
all these adjectives are uninflected in sg. and pi. In 
mod. I. the Dual in all adjectives is the same as the pi. 
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Examples . 

78. — First Declension: -moR, great; bileAs, loyal, 
beloved. 

Sg. PL and Dual. 

M.—D.A.N.—moR; bileAs.M.F.—V.A.N.D.— itiora; bilse 
V.G.—moil?; bills. G.—tyi6r(a); bileAs (bilse). 

PeArnAR (ratyiar), thick, 

F. —V.A.N. — tyior; bileAs. stout, has pi. ReAmRA (RAm- 
G. —moiRe; bilse. - ra). G. sg. F. ReimRe (RAim- 
D. — moiR; bills. Re). geARR, short, G. sg. F. 

. ^lORRA. PI. $eARRA. 

N.B.—The D. pi. termination found in nouns is never, 
in mod. I., attached to adjectives, unless they are used 
as nouns. E.g. —blob crua£ a^ac bo boccAib "De—have 
pity on God’s poor. But —hi crua§ a^ahi bo snA (nA) 
peARAih boccA —I pitied the poor fellows. In the G. pi. 
there is a tendency to assimilate to the other cases — 
bliAin nA mbuACAillf mbAnA —The Year of the Whiteboys. 

79. — Second Declension: —mAic, good; bills, loyal, 
beloved. 

Sg. PI. and Dual. 

M. —V.A.N.D.G. —mAic, bills. M.F.-V.A.N.D.- 

mAice; bilse. 

F. —V.A.N.D.— mAic, bills. G.-mAic(e); bills 

G. — mAice; bilse. (bilse). 

The adjectives beACAiR, difficult; socair, easy; 
coir, right, have G. sg. F., and pi. —beACRA, socra, cora. 
SeAscAiR, comfortable, and piAbAin, wild, have G. sg. F., 
and PI. seAscAiRe, fiAbAine (without syncope). 

80. —Third Declension: — feARAmAil, manly; bAnAmAil, 
womanly. 

Sg. PI. and Dual. 

M.F.—V.A.N.D. —peARAmAil, bAnAmAil. peARAmlA, 

bAnAmlA. 

G. —peARAmlA, bAnAmlA. peARAmAil, 

bAnAmAil (or 
— Ami a). 

N.B.—The G. sg. in —a was originally F. only, the M. 
being in —AmAil. 
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81. —Fourth Declension:— With the exception noted 
above (77) there is no inflection whatever for gender, 
number or case. The adjective ce, warm, was originally 
an nt-stem (Cf. Lat. tepens, tepent—). But, as no trace 
of the consonant now remains, it falls in with the io- 
stems. It has, however, ceo, in G. sg. F., and in the pi. 

82. —Many dissyllabic adjectives in the 2 nd, and all 
in the 3rd declension (like bfleAs, uasaI, in the 1st) are 
syncopated in the G. sg. F., and in the pi. E.g.— 
beACAiR, beACRA; socair, socra; mills, milse; Aoibinn, 
Aoibne; Aluinn, Ailne (Aille); and those in — atyi Ail, 
when -a is added. But note piAbAine, seAscAiRe. bReA§, 
fine, has G. sg. F. bReA^A. PI. bReA^cA. 

83. —Vowel-changes, due to attenuation, are the same 
as those which occur in nouns: (a) Monosyllabic adjec¬ 
tives with -eA- before the final consonant change -eA- into 
“i” or “ei”:—geAl, bright, G. sg. M. 51 I, F. $ile; 
ITIeAR, quick, miR, miRe; CeARc, right, circ, ciRce; 
beA$, little, bi$, bi$e; geARR, short, sirr, $iorra. 
But — ceAnn, stern, ceinn, ceinne; beAs, pretty, beis, 
beise; beAR$, red, beiR^, beiR^e; seAsc, barren, 
seise, seisce; seARb, bitter, seiRb, seiRbe; seAn$, 
slender, sein^, sein^e; leAsc, loth, leisc, leisce; 
ceARc, scarce, ceiRc, ceiRce. 

(b) o- gives ui:—bo^, soft, bui$, bui^e; cRom, heavy, 
cruityi, CRUime. But—bocc, poor, boicc, boicce; bocc, 
tight, hard, boicc, boicce; nocc, naked, noicc, noicce. 

(c) ia- gives ei: —piAl, generous, peil, peile; ciAn, far, 
cein, ceine; biAn, severe, bein, beine; piar, awry, 
G. sg. F. peiRe. 

(d) iu- gives - 1 -; -iu- gives —iui—: — pliuc, wet, plic, 
plice; ciun , calm (also ciuin), ciuin, ciuine. But ciu§, 
thick, dense, quick. G. sg. F. mostly ciu^a. 

(e) Final -ac, -eAc become -ai§, -Ai§e, - 15 , -i§e:—bACAc, 
lame, bACAig, bACAige; biReAc, straight, —biRi^, biRi^e; 
SASAnAc, English. G. sg. M., Sasatiai^. 

(f) - 10 - becomes - 1 -; -fo- becomes — pionn, fair, 

pnn, pinne; mion, small, min, mine; cRfon, withered, 
CRfn, CRfne. 
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Formation of Adjectives 

84.—A. — By means of suffixes (added to nouns, 
adjectives, numerals, verb-roots, prepositions): —1° ac: — 
RorhAnAc, Roman; Uacac, lame; buibeAc, thankful 
(<buibe, good-will, thanks); cuibsAc, middling; 
pAiccfosAc, shy, fearful. 2° -atyiaiI: —peARAifiAil, manly; 
bAnArhAil, womanly; CRfoscAtriAil, Christ-like; mA^ArhAil, 
mocking. 3° -Aibe, ibe: — CRfoscAibe, Christian; beAt>- 
Aibe, sweetmouthed, fastidious; leAnbAibe, childish; 
biAblAibe, devilish; ei^ceillibe, absurd, irrational. 
4° -bA, -ca, -ca:— mAORbA, majestic; beobA, lively; 
lolARbA, plural; coibneAscA, related; moRbA, stately. 
5° -riiAR: — neARcrhAR, strong; bRfosrriAR, full of “go”; 
^ReAnnrhAR, queer, funny; ponnrhAR, glad, willing. 
6° -ce, -ca, -ce, -ca: —buAilce, struck; molcA, praised; 
imcigce, gone away; pa^ca, left. 7° to, -eto (I. -eAb): — 
cui^eAb, seiseAb, 5th, 6th. 8° The double suffix -mmo + 
-eto (I. -mAb): — cRforhAb, 3rd, ceACRArhAb, 4th. In the 
I.G. period sometimes -mo was used, sometimes -to. 
Lat. decimus, 10th (<*dekm- mo-s), Gk. dekatos (<*dekm 
-to-s). The two are combined in I. -rhAb. 9°-ineAc, 
— AnAc: —coilceAnAc, willing; bliscineAc, legal; Ainm- 
neAc, Nominative; AlbAnAc, Scottish; mARCAnAc, 
lasting. 10° lo: — uasaI, noble (<os, above); (seAl, 
lowly (<ios, below). 

B. —By combination of noun and adjective, without 
any suffix: —Be arcttiar (84 A. 5) < neARc + moR, lit. 
strength-great. So ceAnn-t>AnA, headstrong. The adjec¬ 
tive AbrhARAc must be derived from AbbAR (not Ab), as 
the suffixes -mAR and -ac are not combined. (Proper 
spelling, AbbARAc). Mod. I. allows participles as the 
2nd element: cosnoccAice, barefooted. 

C. —By prefixing an uninflected particle to a noun: — 
1° SAibbiR, rich; bAibbiR, poor (<AbbAR, material, 
with particles so-, bo); sucAin, everlasting (<cAn, 
time); beo^Ain, diphthong (<de, composition form of 
t>6, two, and po^AR, sound); suAicnib, well-known 
(so-Aic-^nAc). The words incinn, brain (<in-ceAnn), 
"OiARmuit), Dermot (<di-formad), and beo^AiR, have 
become nouns. From these exx. it appears that nominal 
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o- stems became i- stems when adjectives were formed 
in this way. 2° So also io- stems and ia- stems mostly 
became i- stems: — SoilbiR, cheerful; SoilbiR, melan¬ 
choly (<lAbRA, speech,+so- and -t)o). But comARbA, 
successor (it has become a noun), from O.I. orbe, heir, 
remains an io- stem. 3° The mod. socRAib, candid, and 
t>ocRAib, gloomy—both from the u- stem cruc, form, 
shape —are i- stems, instead of O.I. sochrud, dochrud 
(u- stems). So cubAib, fitting, is an i- stem, although 
derived from O.I. fid (u- stem), a letter of the Alphabet. 

D.—By joining two adjectives together: —lAn-bRonAc, 
in great sorrow; beA^-mAiceASAc, ne’er-do-well; moR- 
cuiseAc, conceited; uile-comAccAc, almighty. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

85. —There are three degrees —Positive, Comparative 
and Superlative. There is now no equative form, but the 
equation is expressed by the positive (or ordinary form 
of the adjective), preceded by com (as), and followed 
by le (as) before a noun or pronoun, or by A^us (as) 
before a verb: — flilim-se com lAibiR le SAmson — I’m 
not as strong as Samson; ca ConcubAR com bole le Caic — 
Connor is as bad as Cait; nfliR-se com itiaic liomsA — 
you are not as good as I. But—nflim com lAibiR Anois ~] 
a bios An uair sin —I’m not as strong now as I was then. 

Comparative and Superlative 

86. —In mod. I. the comparative and superlative are 
the same in form. The termination -e (in a few cases, -a) 
must be added to the positive, with attenuation of the 
final consonant of the positive, where necessary. Thus: 
$eAl, bright, $ile, brighter, brightest; piAl, generous, 
peile, more (most) generous; pliuc, wet, plice, wetter, 
wettest; ARt>, high, AoiRbe (AiRbe), higher, highest; 
lAt>iR, strong, lAit>Re, stronger, strongest. 

The Comparative 

87. —(a) When the verb of the comparative clause is 
“is,” the comparative follows is immediately: —Is $ile 
An $RiAn nA An $eAlAc —the sun is brighter than the 
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moon; Is peARR An c-imReAs nA An c-uAi^neAs — contention 
is better than loneliness; nf meASA Caic nA 
ConcubAR— the one is as bad as the other; Is peARR beic 
thornAoin nA tJRoc-gnocAc — it is better to be idle than 
evil-doing. Such sentences may of course be relative, 
e.g. —nil Aoinne is meASA nA cu— there is no one (who is) 
worse than you. 

(b) When the verb of the comparative clause is ca, 
or any verb other than is, the comparative must be 
preceded by nfos, or nfbA, and the construction becomes 
relative:— Ca An §RiAn a$ cAicneArh nfos $ile int>iu nA 
ithar a bf sf int>e— the sun is shining more brightly to-day 
than it was yesterday; buAil nfos t>eine e —strike it 
harder, (nfos $ile=nf a is 51 I e — lit. a something that 
is brighter); bf An Ia int>e nfbA plice nA mAR a ceApAS 
a beAb se— yesterday was wetter than I thought it 
would be. 

“nf” in these sentences is an Accusative of Extent 
in Degree (Syntax, 175 A.4.). In other sentences it 
may be: —1° N. to a verb:— Ca nfos mo Ann nA ceAppA — 
there’s more in it than one would think. 2° A. governed 
by a transitive verb:— cu^as nfos mo nA sAn t>uic— I 
gave you more than that. 3° A. governed by a preposi¬ 
tion:— $An nfos mo nA CRf scillin^e ’nA pocA Ai$e —with 
only 3s. in his pocket. 4° Absolute:— nf pios cia’cu 
nfos mo no nfos Iu^a a bf Ann —there’s no knowing whether 
there was more or less in it. 

The Superlative 

88 .—(a) Superlative clauses are always relative, and 
the verb is always is. E.g. — An bpe ar is peARR is 
ceARc An pose is peARR a beic— the best man should get 
the best post. 

(b) There are no comparative or superlative adverbs 
in mod. I. These forms are always adjectives, are never 
inflected for gender or number, and are always predicate 
N. to some form of the verb is:—An cu An ce is sine 
acu? Are you the eldest? ’Sf An c!r is Aoibne ar bic 
le pa^aiI (L.O.) — it is the pleasantest land in the world. 
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(c) The word nA (than) was, in O.I., in 3rd person sg., 
oldaas (than is), <ol+taas, a peculiar relative form of 
ca. In middle I. in was substituted for ol , giving indaas, 
then ionAs, ionA, nA. 

(d) The two nouns, sinnseAR, elder, ancestor, and 
soiseAR, junior, are, in form, comparative adjectives. 
SinnseAR is a double compar. from seAn, old (<*sen-is- 
teros), like Lat. magister, minister (master, servant. 
Lit .—the greater one, the lesser one). This compar. 
suffix -ter is common in I. E.g., ceAnncAR, district. 
Originally, the district on this side (of a mountain, 
river) as opposed to aIIcar, district on the other side 
So — oiRceAR, East, as opposed to iarcar, West. 


Irregular Comparison 


89. — Pos. 

1. — beA*;, small. 

2. — t>6ic, likely. 

3. — ARt>,high. 

4. — pAt) a, long. 

5. — po^us, near. 

6. — $eARR, short. 

7. — iomti>A, many a. 

8. — Iuac, quick, early. 

9. — mime, frequent. 

10. — mAic, good. 

11. — moR, great. 

12. — lonmuin , beloved. 

13. — ole, bad. 

14. — ce, hot, warm. 

15. — t>ReA§, fine. 

16. — cReAn, strong. 

17. — uiRisce, easy. 

18. — coir, right. 

19. — t)e ac air, difficult. 

20. — socair, settled. 

21. — ^ar, near. 

22. — seAscAiR, cosy. 

23. — piAti>Ain, wild. 


Comp, and Superl. 

Iu§a 

t>ocA, boici^e. 

AoiRt>e (AiRt>e). 
sia (prime). 

pois^e (poi^se) neASA. 
510RRA. 

Iia. 

cuis^e (luAice). 
minicf (mioncA). 
peARR. 
mo. 

Anns a. 
meASA. 
ceo. 

bReA^CA. 

CReise (cReine). 

USA (pusa). 

CORA. 

beACRA. 

SOCRA. 

^oiRe. 

seASCAiRe. 

piA^OAine. 
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Proverbs 

(Illustrating comparatives and superlatives) 

90. - 

1. nf Iu§a An pRf§t>e nA iyiacair An uilc— Evil may 
spring from anything (no matter how small. 
pRi5t>e=flesh-worm). 

2. nf tjoicige Aoinnfb nA An h^eA^ t>o rneAll cu—The 
lie that beguiled you seems most likely. 

3. nf ftAon?t)e t>o cuit> nA x>o clu —Your name is higher 
than your riches. 

4. nf sia Ricpib leAC nA tyiar is coil le "Dia —You’ll 
succeed just as long as God wishes. 

5. Is some (t>o) buine caIdair *Oe nA An t>oRus —God’s 
help is always very near. Lit. — God’s help is nearer 
one than the door. 

6. nf Iia ceAnn nA ceAt>pAro — Everyone has his own 
opinion. 

7. Is cuis^e t>fo§AlcAs *Oe nA An t>iAbAl —God’s venge¬ 
ance is quicker than the devil. 

8. Is peARR ciaII ceAnnAig nA An t>A ceill a muinceAR — 
Sense bought is twice as good as sense taught. 

9. nf meASA Caic (cac) nA ConcubAR—The one is as bad 
as the other. 

10. Is cReise yuccas nA oileArhAinc. —Nature is stronger 
than environment. 

11. Is usa t>ul isceAc i t>ci§ An R\ nA ceAcc as —Palaces 
are pitfalls. 

12. nf ft-AnnsA coir nA coir le t)uine x > at\a —A bold 
man prefers wrong to right. 

Notes on Irregular Comparison 

91. —2. t)6ic, likely, O.I. doich (o), Gk. dokei, it 
seems. The O.I. compar. was dochu (our t>ocA). When 
t>ocA ceased to be felt as compar. a new compar. (and 
superl.), tioici^e, was formed. 

4. Sia —compar. of sfoR, long. The compar. and 
superl. are used of time and space; sfoR now only of time. 
7. Iia — compar. of il ( 10 I), many, now used only as 
a prefix. 

12. AnnsA=O.I. annsu, compar. of annse (an-asse, not 
easy). Cf. the use of meASA —Is meASA liom cusa nA 
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SeAn— I prefer you to Sean. Lit. — Your case is worse 
in my estimation than S.’s (Therefore, I prefer you). 

11, 16. In mo, sia, cReise, a suffix found in the pos. 
is omitted. A pos. form cReis is heard in Co. Clare. 

92.—Adverbs are formed from adjectives usually by 
prefixing 50 (to) to the positive, the latter being a neut. 
substantive in the A. case. Ca se a$ t)ul 1 bpeAbAs 50 
moR — he is improving much (Lit. to a great extent). 
The prep. x>e (t)o) is sometimes used:— x>e sIor, t>e 
§nAc=always. Jac ntHReAc, straight on, occurs in the 
literature. 

Numeral Adjectives 

Cardinal 


-1 . 

Aon. 

31. 

Aon x>eA$ is pice. 

2 . 

t>o. 

40. 

t>ACAt>. 

3. 

crI. 

41. 

Aon IS t>ACAt>. 

4. 

CeACAIR. 

50. 

t>eic IS t>ACAt>. 

5. 

CU15. 

51. 

Aon X>eA$ IS t>ACAt>. 

6 . 

se. 

60. 

cr! picit>. 

7. 

seAcc. 

61. 

Aon 7 cr! picit>. 

8 . 

occ. 

70. 

t>eic 7 cr! picit>. 

9. 

nAoi. 

71. 

Aon t>eA 5 7 cr! picit>. 

10 . 

t>eic. 

80. 

ceicRe picit>. 

11 . 

Aon x>eA$. 

81. 

Aon is ceicRe picit>. 

12 . 

t>o 6eA$. 

90. 

t>eic is ceicRe picit>. 

13. 

cr! t>eA$. 

91. 

Aon t)eA$ is ceicRe picit>. 

14. 

CeACAIR t>eA$. 

99. 

nAoi t>eA5 is ceicRe picit>. 

15. 

CU15 t>eAS. 

100 . 

ceAt). 

16. 

se t>eA$. 

200 . 

6a ceAt>. 

17. 

seAcc x>eA$. 

300. 

cr! ceAt). 

18. 

occ t>eA$. 

400. 

ceicRe ceAt>. 

19. 

nAoi t)eA$. 

500. 

CU15 ceAt>. 

20 . 

pice. 

600. 

se ceAt). 

21 . 

Aon is pice. 

700. 

seAcc ^ceAt). 

22 . 

t>o is pice. 

800. 

occ ^ceAt). 

29. 

nAoi is pice. 

900. 

nAoi $ceAt>. 

30. 

t>eic is pice. 

1000 . 

mile. 


N.B.—Besides such forms as cr! is pice (23) we 
also have— cr! piceAt>, or cr! ar picit>. 
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94. —If the old words for 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 
are used, viz ., crioca, cgacraca, cao^a, seAscA, seAcc- 
rno^A, occrno^A, nocA (nt- stems, G. in -t>) we get neater 
and shorter forms in the compound numerals, all of which 
(except those for 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 
etc.) will be based on the first ten numerals. Thus: — 
Se t>eA 5 (16), se piceAb (26), se CRiocAb (36), se ceAC- 
RACAt> (46), se cAo^At) (56), se seAscAt) (66), se seAcc- 
rho^Ab (76), se occrno^At) (86), se nocAt> (96). The use 
of ar in cr! ar picno (23), cr! ar cAo^Ait) (53), etc., is 
an extension of the O.I. usage, in which it served two 
purposes: —(a) to join the hundreds to the smaller 
numbers —seAscA ar ceAt>, 160; (b) to join the tens to 
numeral substantives —dias ar fichit (t>fs ar picno), 
twenty-two persons. 

95. —The Cardinals are used in three different ways: — 
1° Preceded by a particle a (a h- before vowels) when 
counting objects without naming them — a ft-Aon, a x >6, 
“JrI. Ca se leAc-uAiR cReis a cr(— it is half-past three; 
or when preceded by the noun, as cAibnoiol a crI, 
chapter 3; or when the numeral is separated from the 
noun by the prep, xe: —a cr! no a ceACAiR xe bliAncAib — 
three or four years. 2° They are used without any particle 
in abstract counting, as — Aon, x >6, cr!, — one, two, three; 
or when the noun follows immediately— cr! capaiII — 
three horses. 3° In concrete enumeration, when the 
noun is used without t>e, it is placed after the unit 
number (if there be one) in the sg., pi., or dual, as the 
sense demands. Instead of x >6, ceACAiR (2, 4) t>A (bA) 
ceicRe are used. —Aon bliAin xeA$— 11 years (sg.); bA 
bliAin t>eA5— 12 years (dual); cr! bliAnA piceAt>, 23 
years (pi.); Aon ceARc t>eA$— 11 hens (sg.); bA circ 
t>eA$— 12 hens; cr! ceARCA seAscAt) —63 hens. 

96. —The words for the tens from 20 — 100, as also 
mile (1000), milliun (a million), billiun (a billion) are 
nouns , and so properly take G. pi. But as the G. pi. is 
often the same as the N. sg., the latter is used 
as a rule:—pice peAR, ceARc, beAn —20 men (hens, 
women). "OeA^ (=2 fives) is used as G. of t>eic in forming 
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the numerals 11-19. It has no etymological connection 
with t>eic. CeAt> (100) is an old neut. o- stem, pi. ceAt> 
(after numerals). Apart from numerals a new pi. ceAt>cA 
is used. 

97. — SeAcc, occ, nAoi, x>e\c eclipse the initial consonant 
of the following noun, but not that of the genitives t)eA$, 
piceAt>, etc. —SeAcc mboscAf t>eA^, 17 boxes; but seAcc 
t>eA£, 17; occ mbliAnA cAo$At> — 58 years, but occ 
cAo^At) — 58 ; nAoi n-uAiRe cRiocAt) — 39 times, but nAoi 
cRiocAt> —39. The reason is that in seAcc mboscAf t)eA$, 
etc., the 1st numeral is the limiting word , whereas in 
seAcc *>eA5, t>eA$ limits the meaning of seAcc, and not 
vice versa. The eclipsis after seAcc, nAoi, t>eA$ is 
regular, as they ended originally in a nasal (Lat. septem, 
novem, decern). Occ eclipses analogically. N.B.— 
t)eic cinn, t)eic peARSAnA, t)eic coibReACA— 10 heads, 
persons, wells —are heard. The reason is that 
the final “h” sound of x>e\c unvoices the consonant 
resulting from eclipsis, and thus restores the original 
one. Then seAcc cinn, etc., follow these analogically. 

Examples of the Cardinals 

98. —(a) 78 cards: —1 —occ $carca 1 t>eA$ is cr! picit>. 
2 —seAcc nt)eic a ft-occ t>e carcaIid (Note this. It is 
often convenient). 3 —occ ^carca! seAccmo^At). (b) 357 
books: — 1— seAcc leAbAiR t>eA^ ~J X)acaX), 7 cr! ceAt> 
(leAbAR). This is cumbrous. 2 —seAcc leAbAiR X)eA$ 7 
X)ACAX) AR CRf CeAt>. 3— CRf CeAt> ~J SeACC leAt)A 1 R CAO^At) 
(Best), (c) The year 1927: — bliAin a mile, nAoi $ceAt>, 
7 seAcc piceAt>. (d) 1927 years:—mile nAoi $ceAt> 7 
seAcc mbliAnA piceAt>. (e) The 1927th year: —An seAcc- 
mAb bliAin piceAt> ar nAoi $ceAt> ~J mile, (f) 275,000: 
1—O.I. way: —CU 15 mile seAccmo^At) ar bA ceAX). 2 — 
Modern I.— *6a ceAt> ~J CU 15 mile seAccmo^At). (g) 
200,075: — 1—O.I. way: — cui$ seAccmo^At) ar bA ceA*> 
mile. 2 —Modern I. —^>a ceAt> mile 7 cui$ seAccmo§At>. 
(h) 75,200: —CU 15 mile seAccmo^At) 7 bA ceAX). (i) 
£245,666: —^ 6 a ceAt> ~J cui$ mile ceACRACAt>, se ceAt> 7 se 
puinc seAscAX). (1) 5,592,963 acres: —cui$ milliun, cui^ 
ceAt>, 7 ^6 a mile nocAt>, nAoi $ceAX) 7 cr! ft - acra! seAscAX), 
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(m) 7,925,639 stamps: — seAcc milliuin, nAoi $ceAX> cui^ 
trifle piceAb, se ceAb ~J nAoi scAtnpAf CRiocAb. (n) 
6,560,374 books:— se milium, cu\$ ceAb ~] seAscA mfle, 
cr( ceAt> ~J ceicRe leAbAiR seAccrho^At). (o) 4,605,747 
tables: — ceicRe milliun, cui$ mfle ar se ceAt>, seAcc 
5 ceAt> ~J seAcc mbuiRt> ceACRACAb. (p) 17 people: — 
seAcc nbuine t>eA$. (r) 39 people: — 1—nAoi nbuine 
CRiocAt). 2 —nAoi nbuine beA^ is pice. 3 —nAoi nbuine 
beA$ ar picib. (s) 143,000 men: — ceAb ~] a cr{ ~] bACAb 
be mflcib peAR (b.TY 277). 

99.—(a) CrI, ceicRe, cui^, se often aspirate the initial 
consonant of the following noun, which then often has 
the sg. form— cr! capaII, or cr! capaiU —three horses; 
cui^ milliun, or cui^ milliuin, 5,000,000. This is due to 
cr! ceAb, where ceAb is a true pi. and aspiration is 
regular, (b) In enumerating persons, from 13 to 19, the 
sg. buine is used, and b- is aspirated, if not eclipsed. 
Thus — cr! ^>uine x>eA$— 13 persons. But— seAcc nbuine 
beA$—17 persons. 


Numeral Substantives 

100.—(a) For persons: —AonAR, one person. CAim im’ 
AonAR—I am alone. beiRc—two (used in Ulster even 
of things). biAs, bfs, two (G. —beise, bfse. But biAs, 
an ear of corn —G. —beise, D —beis). Criur —three 
persons (Orig. D. —Old N. —criar). Cgacrar— four per¬ 
sons. Cui^eAR—five persons. SeiseAR —six persons. 
TTioR-seiseAR —seven persons. Also seAccAR. Occar — 
eight persons. flAonbAR —nine persons. beicneAbAR — 
ten persons. Aon buine beA$, Aoinne beA^ —eleven 
persons; bAReA^ —twelve persons. IoIar— many persons 
(Also many things, plurality); lAnAifiA — a married 
couple (<lAneArnAin —a perfect pair, G. lAnAmnA —but it 
has passed over to the n- stems —G. -An. The rt. is 
e Am Ain, twin, L. — geminus. Cf. e Am Ain, Emania.) All 
these forms, except beiRc, bfs, Aon buine beA$, lAnAifiA, 
are compounds, with peAR as the 2nd element. They 
were originally neuter. CRiAR=a three of men. But 
though they contain the M. peAR, they are used of women 
also. Criur bAn —three women. Criur is the old D. 
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of criar. It ousted the N. because of its frequent use 
in an O.I. idiom (without a prep.). E.g.— cAnAbAR a 
t>cRiuR— the three of them came. 

(b) For things: —lolAn, many things, plurality. Abstr. 
ioIra^o, plural; uACAb —singleness. “Ar uaca^o spoiRc,” 
— with scanty amusement; benoe, cRenoe —two things, 
three things; cReAbAnAs, “a three days’ fast,” now 
generally abstinence; peibRe, peibRe —a pair, brace, 
set (even though more than two), p. bRo^, a pair of 
shoes: p. bioRAn cniocAlA, a set (4) of knitting-needles; 
cuplA, a couple, twins. Dim. — cuiplfn. Always followed 
by the N. sg. form. 

Special Ways of expressing numbers 

101 .—CrI c a 05 Ait) —150; cr! nAonbAiR —27 people; 
seAcc bpicit)f —7 score; crioca ceAt> —3,000. 


102. 


The Ordinals 


1st An 

ceAt) (Ia) 

16th An seiseAb 

(Ia) beAS 

2nd ,, 

t)ARA 

17th „ 

seAccrnAb 

,, ,, 

3rd „ 

CRforhAb 

18th „ 

c-occrnAb 


4th „ 

ceACRArhAb 

19th „ 

nAorhAb 


5th „ 

cui^eAt) 

20th „ 

piceAb 

(IA) 

6th „ 

seiseAb 

21st „ 

c-AonrriAb 

,, piceAb 

7th „ 

seAccrnAb 

22nd „ 

t)ARA 


8th „ 

c-occrhAb 

30th „ 

beicrriAb 


9th „ 

nAorhAb 

31st ,, 

c-AonrhAb 

,, CRfoCAb 

10th „ 

beicrriAb 

32nd „ 

t>ARA 


11th „ 

c-AonrnAb(lA) 33rd ,, 

CRforhAb 



t>eA5 40th ,, 

CeACRACAt) 

rnAb (Ia) 

12th „ 

t)ARA ,, , 

, 41st ,, 

c-AonrriAb 

(Ia) ceACRACAb 

13th „ 

CRforhAb ,, , 

„ 42nd „ 

t>ARA 


14th „ 

ceACRArhAb, 

, 43rd „ 

CRforhAb 

55 55 

15th „ 

cui^eAb ,, ,. 





50th An 

CAO^AbrnAb (Ia) 



51st „ 

c-AonrhAb 

(Ia) CAO^Ab 


52nd „ 

t>ARA 

55 55 



53rd „ 

CRforriAb 

55 55 



60th „ 

seASCAbrhAb (Ia) 



61st 

c-AonrhAb 

(Ia) seASCAb 
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62nd 

An X)ARA 

(Ia) seASCAt) 

63rd 

,, CRforhA^o 

,, ,, 

70th 

,, seAccrho^A^rnA^) (Ia) 

71st 

,, c-AomfiAii) 

(Ia) seAccrno^At) 

72nd 

,, X)ARA 

55 55 

73rd 

,, CRforhA^o 

5 5 5 5 

80th 

,, occrho$At)rhA^) (Ia) 

81st 

,, c-AonrhAii) 

(Ia) occrno^At) 

82nd 

,, X)ARA 

,, ,, 

90th 

,, nocAt>rhA^6 

(La) 

91st 

,, c-AonrhA^o 

(Ia) nocAt> 

92nd 

,, t>ARA 

5 5 5 5 

100th 

,, ceAt>rnA^> 

(La) 

101st 

,, c-AonrriA^) 

(Ia) ar ceAt> 

110th 

,, t)eicrnAii) 

,, ,, ,, 

121st 

,, c-AomfiAii) 

,, piCeAt) AR CeAt> 

131st 

,, ,, 

,, CRfoCAt) ,, ,, 

222nd 

,, t>ARA 

,, piceAt) ,, i)A ceAt> 

103.— (a) Besides cRforhA^o 

(3rd), seiseA^o (6th) 


t)eicrhA^)-piceAt> (30th) we have also cReAs, serhA^o, 
cRiocAt>rnA^6. (b) CeAt>, 1st, is used in the simple, AonrhA^o 
in the compound numerals. CeAt> aspirates the following 
consonant, because, like Aon, it formed a compound. 
AonrnAii> (like the others in -rhA^o) does not aspirate, but 
(like them) is followed by h- before a vowel, except in 
the G. —nA h-AonrhAii> Aoise t>eA^, of the 11th century. 

(b) First, adverbially, is ar t>cuis (ar t>cus). "O’pogluirin 
se a ceAcc ar t)cuis— First he learned his lesson; i ^ceAt)- 
6 ir — at once, forthwith; i t>cosAc —at the beginning of. 
(c) The Ordinals (from 1st to 10th, as well as 20th, 100th, 
1000th) immediately precede the noun, like the Cardinals 
(the tens, however, together with ceAt>, mile, milliun, 
being nouns), (d) “Last” is t>eiRionAc, t>enoeAnAc, 
which follow the noun; or it may be expressed by 
x>e\&\*6 (G. sg. of t>eiReA^>); or, in such expressions as 
“last Sunday,” special phrases are used. E.g. — bfonn 
An t>uine t>eiRionAc taogbAlAc— the last is likely to be 
a sufferer; Ia t)eiRi^> An mi —the last day of the month; 
*Oia "OornnAig seo $Aib cARAinn— last Sunday (adverbial.— 
See 296). (e) The other day (i.e., a few days ago) is — 
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An Ia pe ^oeiReA^o, or An Ia ceAnA. (f) “One day” (i.e., 
on a certain day) is —simply la —Ia bA RAib se a$ beAnAm 
bRo$ (SeAbnA) — One day as he was making shoes. Aon 
Ia means “any day”—C air isceAc cu^Am Aon Ia is mAic 
leAc — Come in to me any day you please. Aon Ia ArhAin 
means one day (not two, or three) —fltoR cAiceAs Ann ac 
A on l a ArhAin —I spent only one day there. Ia AiRice — 
on a certain day, is stronger than Ia alone. 

104. —The Ordinals are indeclinable adjectives, used 
with sg. nouns only. (But see 105). “The first arrivals,” 
“the first three rows,” etc., must be turned in another 
way. —b’lAb sAn bA cuis^e a cAini^—These were the 
first arrivals. Ba b-uimReACA cosai§ —The first numbers. 
flA cr! sunoeACAin cosai£ —The three front seats. Cosai£ 
is so used even with a sg. noun—Sibe pocAl cosai§ nA 
CAnA.—This is the first word of the Tain. 

105. —But ceAb can be used before bA:—An ceAb bA 
l a SAn —Those first two days. Here bA l a is viewed as 
a unity. Cf. An beic bpuinc sin— That £10, where beic 
bpuinc is a sum of money, and so takes the sg. article. 
So we may say —An ceAb beic bpuinc, An bARA beic 
bpuinc— The 1st (2nd) sum of £10. An bA ceAb Ia sAn= 
Those 200 days. Such expressions as “the third seats” 
(in several rows) are not allowable in I. They must 
be expressed distributively. — ^Ac cRforhA^o sunoeACAn. 

Fractions 

106. —Vi — leAc (Neut. o- stem, G. leAc). It is used 
separately, and as a prefix— leAc mo R^eAccA, the half 
of my kingdom; leAc-pin^inn, Vkl.; leAc-cuisciun, 2d. 
(cuisciun, 4d.); leAc-Reol, 3d. Ys —cRiAn (Neut. o- stem): 
^6 a bcRiAn (note eclipsis), 2 A\ X A — ceACRAmA (F. n- stem). 
In D. sg. ceACRAifiAin (cf. quatrain) it means a line in a 
four-line stanza, or the stanza itself. \ — cui^eAb (Neuter 
Ordinal used as noun). So the other Ordinals are used 
with cuib, RAnn, etc., to express other fractions. 7 / 13 —an 
cRfomA^o RAnn beA$ pe seAcc. V 10 — t)eAcmA^6 — also tithe, 
or tax, in general. beicmAii>=10th. 34 — SemA^o cuib 
(leAc-cRiAn). In fractions like 6 / 7 , 7 / 10 , the Ordinal, though 
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used substantially, is uninflected: —se seAccrhA^o ( 6 / 7 ), 
seAcc nt>eAcrnA^6 ( 7 / 10 ), An piceA^o cuit> t>e —the V 2 o- ^ r \ 
ceACRArnnA ( 3 A ). 


Multiplicatives 

107.—AonpeAcc, once; ^6a uair— twice; a x>o pe ^>6 
(pe n-A ^>6) — 2x2; po crI —thrice (Numeral A). CrI 
seAcc — 7x3. *Oeic bpicit> — ten score, 20x10, etc. The 
t>- of t>A is aspirated, except after t>, n, c, l, s; or, of 
course, it may be eclipsed. 


Other Adjectives of Quantity (not Numerals) 
108.— (a) ei^in, AiRice. —bf An cuacaI beAncA a$ buine 
ei^in — Someone had blundered. It is implied that the 
speaker did not know who it was. ei^in is probably 
the Instrumental case of the noun, et^eAn, necessity. 
AiRice also was a noun (K. uses b’AiRice). Ca neice 
AiRice $ur mAic liom ca^airc t>oib—I should like to refer 
to certain things (the speaker, of course, knows them), 
ei^in corresponds to L. aliquis, and AiRice to quidam. 

(b) “Any” —aon (in neg. sentences, “no”) —’bpuil 
Aon AiR$eAt> a$ac? Have you any money? nil Aon 
ciaII a^ac —You have no sense. “Anyway” —ar Aon 
cumA. In affirmative sentences, pe cumA, pe aic, are 
also used, pe cumA is peARR leAc — Anyway you prefer, 
pe aic is mAic le ac— Anywhere you like, (c) “Many, 
many a.” —Is mo buine hi i riocc spARAn t>’pA§Ail 
(SeAt)nA). Many a man was on the point of getting a 
purse. But “many” is often rendered by nouns, or 
certain idiomatic expressions. A lAn uis^e, AiR^m, 
ARAin — Much water, money, bread. A definite G. must 
not follow a lAn. Partitive be (with D.) must be used 
instead. A lAn b’uis^e rtia Iaoi — Much of the Lee water. 
PfloRAn —Is e is boic le moRAn — Many people think; 
puinn — (Only in negative, or virtually negative clauses): 
nfoR scRfob se puinn leAbAR —He didn’t write many 
books; t>A mbeA^o puinn bAoine ~J eolAs acu air. — Had 
there been many (there were not) who knew it. (d) How 
many? An ’mo? Ce meib? ’"Oe meib: — An mo "Dia 
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Ann? —How many Gods are there? Ce meno peAR a bf 
Ann? —How many men were there? *0e mere ^ARsun sa 
scoil inbiu? (e) However many — t>A meno (a meno), 
t>A Iiacc (a Iiacc), etc. "Da meib a bf Ann nf RAib bocAin 
blob Ann— However many were there, there weren’t 
enough, (f) So many — (a) oiReAb SAn —bf oiReAb sAn 
acu Ann $ur cuAib bfom a ^corhAiReArh— There were so 
many there I couldn’t count them, (g) As many more — 
oiReAb eile — "Da mbeAb oiReAb eile acu Ann b’peAbpAinn 
iAb a cornAiReArn — Had there been as many more there, 
I could have counted them, (h) Twice as many as — 
a b>A oiReAb a$us—Ca a b>A oiReAb seiRhfseAC Anois Ai^e 
~l a bf Ai^e bliAin 6 soin— He has twice as many servants 
now, as he had a year ago. (i) Half as many — leAc An 
oiReAb —fill ac leAc An oiReAb seiRfbseAC Anois Ai$e a 
hi Ai^e — He has only half as many servants now as he 
had. (j) Too many —An iomAb, An ioitiarca — Ca An iomAb 
cAinnce a^ac —You’ve too much to say. (k) A great 
many. Besides moRAn, a lAn, other phrases occur: — 
rif beA£ be seo; nf beA$ b’lon^nA; nf beA$ b’uAcbAs; 
is moR An seo; nil Aon cseo (Aon lon^nA, Aon UAcbAs) 
ac ... . (1) As many as —Corn (lionmAR, lomAbAmAil, 

pAiRsin^, ReibseArhAil) a$us (verb following) or le (noun 
or pronoun following), (m) All —^ac, ^ac Aon, An uile, 
^Acuile —An uile buine — every one. Not always expressed 
by adjectives: —A RAib b’AiR^eAb Ann — all the money 
there was. As prefix, -uile ( 10 I, oil)—Uile-comAccAc, 
almighty; ollscoil, lolscoil— University. (d) Other, 
another, others —eile; nAc (e, f, iAb); pe beiRe, 
ceAnA:—An Ia pe beiRe —the other day; bAoine nAc e 
(\ , iAt>) — other people, (o) One after another— 1 nbiAib 
ceile; ’nA ^ceAnn is ’nA ^ceAnn (of things), ’nA nbuine 
is ’nA nbuine (of persons); fa seac. (p) Each other, one 
another —a ceile. (q). More. —Besides the comparative 
mo, one uses also cuille, bReis (nouns); car, seACAs 
(prepositions); Any more than — ac oiReAb a^us (before 
verb), ac oiReAb le (before noun or pronoun); ac com 
beA$ a^us (or le); ac pe mAR. . . . Once more — arIs; 
Aon uair AmAin eile; the prefix ac, aic, —bo bein se e 
ac-aicris— he told it once more. More power to you — 
ConAC SAnoRc; a conAC SAn orc. 
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Pronominal Adjectives 

109.—These are derived from, or partake of the function 
of, pronouns. They are: —(a) The Article (See 1-7.) 

(b) Possessive Adjectives, (c) Demonstrative Adjectives, 
(d) Interrogative Adjectives. The article, being formed 
from the two pronominal elements, “sin” and “to, ta,” 
belongs to this class, (b) The Possessive Adjectives 


are: — 

Sg. , PL 

1. mo . . . -sa (-se) AR n .-nA (-ne) 

2. t>o ‘ . . . . -sa (-se) bAR n . -sa (-se) 

3. M. Neut. a 4 ... . sAn (sin) A n .-sAn(sin) 

F. a . . . SAn (sin) 


These are the emphatic forms , which alone should be 
given in a paradigm. When the English my, thy, etc., 
are given in a list, they mean, of course, my, thy (con¬ 
trasting the persons). The Irish for my, thy, etc., is not, 
and could not be, mo, t>o, etc., but as given above. When 
there is no emphasis, drop the particles. Examples: — 
mo ci^, my house : mo ci§-se (mo ceAc-sA) — my house; 
A ^cAinnc bReA^ —their fine talk : a ^cAinnc bReA^ SAn — 
their fine talk. 

(c) The Demonstrative Adjectives are: —1. So, seo. 
2. ut>. 3. SAn, sin. They follow the noun, or noun+ 
adjective or adjectives, immediately, and the noun is 
generally preceded by the article. But proper nouns, 
especially if the demonstrative is followed by A^Ainn-ne 
(A^Aib-se, acu SAn) may dispense with it.— SeAtmA so 
A$Ainn-ne —This SeAtmA of ours. Also, in *Oia ITIairc 
seo cu^Ainn, etc., there is no article. So (seo) is the 
demonstrative of the 1st person, ut> that of the second, 
and SAn (sin) that of the third. Seo and sin are used 
after a slender vowel or consonant. 

(d) Interrogative Adjectives: — Cia, and ca are often 
adjectival: —Cionnus (cia lonnus), how; c’aic (U.) 
where; ca Fi-uair (U.), when; cAnAt> (ca ionAt>) where; 
cia ’cu (followed by noun) which; cia meit> —how many, 
how much; ceARt>, cReAt>, what? Cionnus (conus) 
’caoi? How are you? (An “is” not a “ca” sentence, 
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as the principal verb is “is”). Expanded it is —Cia 
lonnus An lonnus a caoi? What way (is) the way in 
which you are? Cf. the Conn. Cia caoi a bpuil cu? 
C’aic a (i) RAib (ra6 ) se (U)? Where was he? "D’lmcig 
se —nf pios t)om cAnAt> — He went—I know not where. 
Cia’cu ceAnn Ab’ peARR leAc? Which one would you 
prefer? Equivalent to —Cia ceAnn acu (An ceAnn) At’ 
peARR leAc? In the expressions Cia ft-e (f, iAt>), CAt> e 
(f, iAt>), cia and cAt> are pronouns. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PRONOUNS. 

110 .— Pronouns are either —(a) Personal, 
(b) Demonstrative. (c) Interrogative. (d) Indefinite, 
(e) Reflexive, (f) Relative. 

The Personal Pronouns are: — 

Sg. PI- 

1. mise Sinn-ne (Sinne) 

2. Cusa Sib-se 

3. M. —eiseAn (SeiseAn) lAt>-SAn (SiAt> SAn) 

F. —Ise (Sise) All genders. 

Neut. —eAb on (eAbon). 

These are the emphatic forms (See 109). When 
unemphatic the 1st sg. is me, 2nd cu, 3rd M. e (se), 
F. \ (sf) , Neut. eAb. In the pi. drop the emphatic 
particles, e, f, iAt> (and their emphatic forms) are 
used: —1° As subjects or predicates to the vb. is: — 
Is e SeAtmA a bf Ann— It was S. who was there 
(I. e predicate , Eng. it subject , each proleptic). 2° 
Disjunctively, i.e., unattached, either as subj. or pred. 
to a verb:—bf se Ann, ~J e ar tjeAR^-buile —There he 
was, stark mad. 3° As object of a transitive verb (auto¬ 
nomous or otherwise); as subject of a passive verb; 
or A. governed by certain prepositions: —buAil e, strike 
him; posfAR \ — someone will marry her; cReACfAR 
iAt)— they will be robbed; i^oir e ~] \— between him and 
her. 4° Absolutely (See 195):— Ca a pios a^aiti \ beic 
i n^RAb leis— I know she’s in love with him. 

SeiseAn, sise, siAt>-sAn (and their unemphatic forms) 
are used conjunctively as subjects to any verb other 
than is: —Ca se ar buile—He’s mad; CAit> siAt> SAn 
ar Aon Ai^ne liomsA —They agree with me. 

The neut. emphatic particle (in 3rd sg.) appears only 
in eAbon, O.I. ed on, ie. (viz., namely). It means 
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“it (is) it.” With the copula on or son was used where 
we now say SAn. — bA boici^e liom sAn=O.I. ba dochu 
lem son (Quoted by Thurn. 241). 

The Suffixed Pronouns 

111. -A.-The so-called prepositional pronouns are 
examples of personal pronouns suffixed (in D. or A.) to 
prepositions. B. Genitive pronouns suffixed to 
prepositions. C. Suffixed—1> in verbs. 

A.—Prepositional Pronouns 

112. — Old Datives 


(a) t>o, to, for, etc. 

Sg. PL 

1. t>orh-SA t>uinn-ne 

2. t>uic-se t>Aoib-se 

3. M.Neut. t>o-sAn t>oib-sin 

F. t>i-se 


(b) t>e, from, off, etc. 

Sg. PL 

tnom-SA t>fnn -ne 
tnoc-SA tnb-se 
x>e sin thob-SAn 
t>ise 


(c) 6, from, through, etc. (d) A (as), out of. 

1. UAim-se UAinn-ne asatti-sa ASAinn-ne 

2. UAic-se UAib-se asac-sa ASAib-se 

3. M.Neut. UAib sin uaca SAn as SAn asca SAn 

F. UAice sin (-se) Aisce sin 

(e) Roim, before (O.I. re) (f) A$, at, etc. 

1. RorriAm-SA RornAinn-ne a^aiti-sa A^Ainn-ne 

2. rottiac-sa RornAib-se a^ac-sa A^Aib-se 

3. M.Neut. Roirhe sin RompA-SAn Ai^e sin ACA-SAn 

F. Roimpi sin aici sin 

113.— Old Accusatives. 


(g) le, with, etc. 

1. Iiom-SA 

2. leAc-sA 

3. leis-sin 

F. leici-sin (lei) 


(h) cRe, through 

linn-ne CRfom-SA CRfnn-ne 

lib-se crIoc-sa CRfb-se 

leo-SAn CRft) sin CRfocA-SAn 

CRice sin 
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(i) go, to (O.I. co) (1) Urn, about, around, 

etc. 


1. cu^Aim-SA cu^Ainn-ne 

2. cu^ac-sa cu^Aiti-se 

3. cui^e sin cuca-s> 

F. cuici sin 

(m) 1t>iR, between, etc. 

1. eAt)RAim-SA eAt>RAinn-ne 

2. eAt>RAC-SA eAt>RAib-se 

3. \x>\r e eAcoRCA sAn 

F. 1t>1R \ 

114. Either Dative c 


umAm-SA umAinn-ne 
umAC-SA umAib-se 
uime sin umpA SAn 
uimpi sin 

(n) Car, beyond, past, 
etc. 

CARm-SA CARAinn-ne 

CARC-SA CARAlb-Se 

CA1R1S Sin CARSA, CARSCA, 
CA1RS1, CA1RSC1 Sin SAn 

Accusative. 


(o) In, in, into 


(p) Ar, because of, on, into, 
etc. 


1. ionnAm-SA 

2. ionnAC-SA 

3. Ann SAn 
F. innci sin 


ionAinn-ne 

ionnAib-se 

ionncA-SAn 


ORTTl-SA 

onc-SA 
air sin 
uirci sin 


ORAinn-ne 

ORAib-se 

ORCA-SAn 


(r) pe (po, pa, paoi), under, etc. 

Sg. — 1. pum-SA PL — 1. puinn-ne 

2. puc-SA 2. puAib-se 

3. pe sin (paoi sin). M.Neut. 3. pucA SAn 
F. puici sin. 


115.—Besides these we have: — 

(a) Occasionally — SeAc, besides (A). — SeACAm-sA, 
seACAt)-SA, seAC e, seAC L Pl. — SeACAinn-ne, seACAib-se, 
seACA SAn. Instead of seAC e, f, seACA SAn, we now use 
seACAs e, f, iAt> SAn. (b) Isolated forms: —1. CeAnA, 
now an adv.=already, is a prep. pron. from O.I. cen 
(our 5An)=without it. 2. Riatti, now an adv.=ever 
before, is prep. pron. 3 sg. M. and Neut. from Re, before. 
3. In riuc (a^ sfoR-seit>eAb riuc — “eAimonn An Cnuic,”) 
we have 2 sg. form from the prep, pri, against (O.I. 
frit, friut). Riuc also occurs as 2 sg. from Re, before. 
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4. The Conn. pReisin seems to be the O.I. friss sin, 
influenced by leis sin. 5. K. has uaisci (3 sg. F.) from 
os (K.P.79). 


116.— Notes on the Prepositional Pronouns. 

(a) CugAm-sA, etc., though formed from the O.I. prep, 
co ( 50 ) reduplicated, are now associated with the later 
prep. cum. That is, they are used wherever cum would 
be used with nouns. E.g. — cum nA cacrac —to the city; 
cue a sAn— to them. The reduplication may be due to 
the influence of a^ahi-sa a^ac-sa ( Thurn .). (b) po, now po 
(Conn. pAoi, U. pa, M. pe). fAoi may be due to O.I. 3 sg. 
A .foi\ and pe may be due to the M. pronunciation of -aoi 
in certain words, e.g., caoi. fuici seems to be formed 
on the analogy of cuici, uAice (the later 0.1. form was 
foae). (c) Ann, orig. D. while innci (O.I. inte) was 
A. The A.M. and D.F. forms are lost. In lonncA (O.I. 
intiu) the pron. is A., the D. (O.I. int>ib) having become 
obsolete, because it was the same in form as the 2 pi. 
(our lonnAib). (d) In orca, leo, leobcA (analogical), 
crIoca, eAcoRCA, iompA, cuca, carsa, the pron. is A., as 
the preps, le, cRe, it>iR, urn, co, car governed only an 
A., while ar (though it governed both cases with nouns ) 
was compounded only with A. pronouns ), (e) Acu, asca, 
uaca, RompA are formed after these models (t>), replacing 
the forms in -ib — O.I. occaib, eissib, uadaib, remib — 
where the prons. were of course D., as these prepositions 
governed only the D. (f) In t>oib, tnob, we have regular 
D. forms, except that the final -b of taob has been 
broadened, to prevent confusion with the 2 pi. dlb. 
(g) In 2 sg. a slender -c seems to have been regular in D. 
so that tnoc, asac, a$ac, roitiac are irregular. A. forms 
show broad -c —leAc, umAc, crIoc, cu$ac, carc, lonnAc, 
orc, puc, seACAt>. (h) In 3 sg. M. and Neut. the A, 
pronoun in O.I. appeared as: —1° a slender vowel, after 
preps, which originally ended in a vowel — pe, uime, 
cui^e, ceAnA (O.I. cene). 2° After preps, which origi¬ 
nally ended in a consonant, the vowel is lost, but the 
final consonant is slender— leis, cRft>, AmlAib, cairis. 
Air was in O.I. regular, airi; the mod. air is irregular, 
modelled on O.I. foir, fair. Ann, as we have already 
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seen, is D. (i) The 3 sg. A.F. in O.I. ended in -e (now 
mostly -i, because of the pron. f) —innci, uimpi, cuici. 
(j) The 3 sg. D.M. shows either a final broad consonant, 
or broad vowel —Ann, RiAm, as, t>6. Ai^e (O.I. occo) 
is modelled on cilice (A). Uai^o (O.I. uAb) may be 
influenced by uAim, uaic. 

B. —Genitive Pronouns suffixed to Prepositions. 

117. —Instead of the full forms of the G. pronouns 
certain prepositions usually have shorter suffixed forms. 
These prepositions are:— A^, 6, in, t)o, x>e, pe le: — 
A^atyi’ tyiacair — at my mother; Am’ ci§-se —at my house; 
t>ubAiRc se suas lem’ beAl,— he said up to my face; 
ca se se mile om ci§-se 50 t>cf t>o ci§-se —it’s six miles 
from my house to yours; t)om lorn t)eiRit> AimbeonA — 
entirely against my will; t>o bAineAb t>em’ bonnAih 
me —I was taken off my feet. 2 nd sg. a^oyd’ tyiacair — 
at your mother; it>’ ci§-se, in your house; lec’ acair — 
with your father. So —t)oc’— to your; 

t)ec’, of or from your; pet>’, pAt>’ —under your; ot>’, 
oc’—from your. . . . With a (3 sg. M.F.) and a (3 pi.) 
we have — a^a (5 slender), t>’A; after 6 , le, pe (owing to 
in and other eclipsing preps.) 6 n-A, le n-A, pe n-A. In 
1 pi. and 2 pi. the G. pronouns are never shortened. 

C. —Suffixed -t> in Verbs. 

118. —In 1 pi. pres. Ind. Act. and Fut. Ind. Act. 
final -t> is a neuter pronoun: — t>eAnpAimft>, ^uibmft), 
lit. — we shall do it, we pray for it. So final -t> in 1 sg. 
Fut. Ind. Act., and 1 sg. Pres. Subj. Act.: — RA$At>, beAt>. 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

119. —These are: —1. Seo, so. 2. Siut>, sut>. 3. Sin, 
sAn. Strengthened forms — e seo, e siut>, e sin (f seo, 
\ax> so, etc.). The simple forms are uninflected for 
gender, number and case. The strengthened forms 
indicate gender and number, and of course the prep, 
pronouns, when followed by the demonstratives, do not 
cease to convey distinctions in gender, number and case. 
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120.— The Demonstratives may be: — 1° Subj. of the 
verb is, or other verb:— Is peARR so nA sut> —This is 
better than that, nf mAic liom sAn: nf cAicneAnn sAn 
liom— I don’t like that. 2° Predicate to verb is (when 
not following immediately) — Se t>eiRimse leAc nA so — 
This is what I tell you. Se ceAscuig uai^> nA sut>— What 
he wanted was what I told you. When they follow is 
immediately they are strengthened by e, \, iAt>:— ’Si 
siut> a hi uai^o— It was “that one” he wanted. 3° 
Object of transitive verb (Autonomous or otherwise) — 
CARRAin^ seo, buAil, sin— Pull this, strike that (Rhyme). 
4° Used absolutely : — bf a luce comAiRle §a AiceAm 
uirci SAn a beAnArh— Her advisers urged her to do that. 
5° Governed by prep.: — As SAn —out of that; t>AR so 
~l sut>— by all the oaths. 6 ° Virtual N. — beAb nAiRe 
oRm SAn t>o ibeAnAifi — I should be ashamed to do that 
(See 169). 


Interrogative Pronouns 

121. — Cia (M.F.), ce (M.F.); cia ft-, ce h- (before e, 
f, iAt>); cAt> (Neut.). Ca, whence (cA+An —the same 
An as we have prefixed in An-uAs, etc. (See 157B),— is 
the only mod. I. ex. of an interrogative pron. governed 
by a prep. Otherwise cia, cAt>, ca (and compounds) are 
always pred. N. to vb. is (understood). The U. forms — 
$oit>e, soit>f, $oit>iAt>, seem to reflect O.I. cote, coteet— 
cate in fhfrinne —in what consisteth righteousness? 

Interrogative Particles 

122 . —Direct and indirect single questions, not intro¬ 
duced by interrogative pronouns, or adjectives, prefix 
the particles an 11 , ar\ — An raIdais ar scoil int>e? —Were 
you at school yesterday? "O’piApRui^ se tifom An raIdas 
ar scoil int>e— He asked me if I was at school yesterday. 
Negative questions are introduced by nA (in Munster, 
except with “is”); nAc, outside Munster, with all 
verbs; in Munster, also with the present tense of is; 
nAR everywhere, in the past tense, except with those verbs 
to which ro is attached, and certain others which dis¬ 
pense with ro- altogether. flAR (like ar) is used also 
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with the Conditional of is (expressed or understood). 
riA puil se Annso?—Isn’t he here? flAc peARRA ^ 6 uic e? 
Isn’t it better for you? TIac bpuil se com mAic a$ac? 
(outside Munster) —May you not as well. . . . ? But 
flA raIdais Ann?—Weren’t you there? Ba peACAfs e ? — 
Didn’t you see him? 

123. — Double questions are put by means of cia’cu, 
with a direct relative form in the first member, and 
no nA (nAc, nAR) in the second member, when it is 
negative. (For explanation, see 214 II.). Is t)eACAiR 
a ra *6 cia’cu (a) cuai^o se Ann no nAR cuai^o (beA^Ano) — 
It is hard to say whether he went or not. The disjunction 
implied in “whether .... or” may be expressed in 
other ways: —1° (Without cia’cu):— Ar pAn se Ann, no 
An AmlAno a cuAib se a bAile—Did he stay or go home? 
2° The 2nd alternative is put in the verb n. form, with 
ellipsis of the auxiliary verb t)ein (see 286). —Ar pAn se 
ARm, no t>ul a bAile? 

Indefinite Pronouns 

124. —(a) Cac, everyone :—ca pios a$ cac —everyone 
knows, (b) Aomne (AoinneAc) —anyone (with neg.—none): 
$ac Aomne, everyone. (c) ceAccAR — originally “each 
of two,” now “one or other of two”; with neg. 
“neither,” “not any” (of more than two), (d) -neAc — 
someone, anyone. Nearly obsolete, but we have it in 
AoinneAc, and in the comparative form neAccAR. (e) 
The neut. nf, anything, had something to do with the 
development of the noun nfo, a thing. In L.B. we find 
a pi. nechi , mod. neice. In nrt>, the >6 is merely a 
re-echo of t (for earlier ch) in neice. The pi. spelling 
ni^oce is a reconstruction from ni^o. (f) neAccAR. Origi¬ 
nally, “one of two.” Common now in the phrase — no 
neAccAR Acu=or else. Both ceAccAR and neAccAR were 
probably neuter nouns originally, like oiRceAR, iarcar 
ceAnncAR, aIIcar, etc. 

The adjectival form of cac is ^ac. The slender c- in 
ceAccAR is due to neAccAR. The 5 - of ^ac is often slender 
also, especially in:— ^ac ’Re seAb. Aon is sometimes 
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used pronominally. Aon nAomcA *0e (C.S. Mark, I, 24) 
The Holy One of God. Aon t>em’ cAiRtnb sibe (TBC) 
one of my “supernatural” friends. Aon bA mo nA e 
pein (CMD. 394) —One greater than he. "O’mnis eoin 
ce’Rb e An c-Aon sAn (CMD. 394),—John told who this 
One was. 


Reflexive Pronouns 

125 .— Added to the personal pronouns, pein makes 
them reflexive: — t>o 50RCU15 se e pern —he hurt himself. 
CAoin cu pein a buine boicc (KP.) —weep for thyself 
wretched man. gRAt> t>o buine pein —self-love. Besides 
the reflexive meaning, pein has others: —(a) Own — 
mo leAbAR pein— my own book; cu pein pe nt>eAR e— the 
responsibility is all your own. (b) Even —An meit> sin 
pein — even that. Cuir 1 $cas pein— even supposing, 
pein contains a part of the verb is, and e sin, but is now 
used of all three persons, both numbers, and all genders. 
It is an example of the generalisation of a single form. 
Cf . the nominal phrase a ceile, used to mean, each other, 
one another. 


Relative Pronouns 

126.—Direct relatives are, normally, those used in 
N. and A. But after prepositions which govern the A., 
the forms 5° below are used. Oblique relatives are those 
used for G. and D. (including Abl., Loc. and Instr.). 
The modern relatives are: —A.— Direct: —1° a‘, 2° t>o‘, 
3° a’ b‘, 4° ‘(particle omitted). B. — Oblique: — 5° A n , 
ar‘, 6 ° 50 11 , sur‘, 7° nA n , n-AR‘. C— Negative: — 8 ° nA, 
in Munster (outside past tense) with verbs other than is. 
9° nAc, outside Munster, with all verbs (except past 
tense); and in Munster with is (in present tense). 
10° nAR 4 in past tense; and in the conditional of is. 
D. — Compound: —11° A n (outside past tense); ar‘, in 
past tense; and conditional of is; and, without aspira¬ 
tion, in present tense of is. Examples: — 

1° a‘— An beAn cos-noccAice is \ a bf Ann (S.) —It was 
none other than the barefooted woman. 2° t)o‘, x>' — 
Sit)e An ce t)o cuAit> Ann—this is he who went. Ca ’pios 
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luce nA h-ionnARbA CAb b’oiReAnn boib (T.B.C. 247) — 
The exiles know what (it is that) suits them. 3° a b 4 — 
TIuair a b’eiRig losep as a coblA bo bein se mAR a 
b’oRbuig Ain^eAl An CigeARnA bo (C.S. 3)—And Joseph, 
rising up from sleep, did as the Angel of the Lord had 
commanded him. 4° (Particle understood). Sin e mill 
me (S.)—that’s what ruined me. CAb e An cAiRbe peAbpAb 
se a beAnAm buic? What good could he do you? 5° A n , 
ar 4 (ar‘, in past tense; also in present (without aspira¬ 
tion), and conditional, of is): —Ce’R biob me, no ce ’mb’ 
as me (fl.ng . 6 )—Who I was, or whence I was. An curac 
a cur a bAile a$ An bpeAR a mbu leis \ (Ibid. 21)—to send 
the curragh home to its owner. (Note, in these exx. 
from Conn. I., that A n sometimes does not combine with 
ro in the past tense. The same is true of 50 occasionally 
in Munster I. —An muinnciR 50 mbA leo e (CffVO. 377) 
the owners of it). Sul, a RAib b’lUAm Ai^e pilleAb —before 
he had time to return (Here ro- combines with the verb). 
Is mAiR^ bo’n peAn SAn CRe n-A nbeAnpAR ITIac An "Duine 
bo bfol (C.S. 75)—Woe to him through whom the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed (Rel. A. governed by CRe). 
6 ° 50 11 , sur‘ ($ur 4 in past tense; and also in pres, (without 
aspiration) and conditional of is). An ce leis ^ur cumAn^ 
pA^Ab (Proverb)—If you haven’t room enough you can 
leave! An ce $uRbe a "Dia a bol^ —he whose God is 
his belly. 7° n-A n , nAR 4 (n-AR 4 in past tense; and also 
in present (without aspiration) and conditional of is): — 
An ce n-ARb’ e a "Dia a bol^ —he whose God is his belly. 
’Se bubAiRc $ac plAic n-AR mAic leis criaII (Song) —Every 
chief that wished to go (to fight) said. 8 °, 9°, 10° — nA, 
nAc, nAR:—Rub ei^in nAR b’peibiR a b’pA^Ail — something 
that could not be got. An ce nA puil lAibiR nf puIair bo 
beic 5 I 1 C (Proverb)—If you're not strong, you need 
cunning. An ce nAc crua§ leis bo cas, nA bein bo $eARAn 
leis (Proverb)—Don’t look for sympathy from the 
unsympathetic. 11° The Compound Relative —A n , ar 4 : — 
"O’pA^ se An $leAnn ’s a RAib Ann a^ahi—H e gave me 
carte blanche (Lit —He left me the glen, and all that 
was in it). "Do cAiceAs ar cuilleAs—I spent all I earned. 
N.B.—The relatives 8 °, 9°, 10°. 11°, have no distinctive 
forms for direct and oblique uses. 
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Development of 50 , 5111 ?; n-A, n-AR; bo; a\ 

127. — 50 , 5 ur.—D eveloped from—1° a$ a —An nf 6 
bpuil gAebeAl JIas, Is ceARC ^a bpuil a seAncAS (K.H. 
II, 18)—Few people know the history of the name G.G. 
($a=a 5 a, passing easily to 50 ). 2° The conjunction 

50 — CAb e mAR buine e seo, 50 smAccui^eAnn se $aoc ~J 
pAiRR^e, ~J 50 nbeinib siAb Rub air? (Luke, viii, 25) — 
Who is this that He commandeth the winds and the sea, 
and they obey Him? The 1st 50 is clearly conjunctional. 
The 2nd one easily develops the relative meaning — 
“Who is this whom winds and sea obey”? 3° The 
contrast between nA and 50 as conjunctions facilitates 
the use of 50 as an affirmative relative, corresponding 
to the negative relative nA. By a sort of proportional 
analogy , we get—Con. nA: conj. 50 : : Rel. nA: 

Rel. 50 — fleice beA^A iiar cuir se bluiRe suime lonncA 
nuAiR a connAic se ar bcuis iAb, ac $ur cuir se moRAn 
suime Anois lonncA (N. 168)— Trifles to which he paid 
no attention whatever when he first saw them, but to 
which he paid great attention now. 

flA, n-AR: — 1° From preps, which ended in a nasal 
(and others which imitated them) we get, with oblique 
rel. a, the form n-A (n-AR). E.g. —1 n-A (in which), 50 n-A 
(with which), ria n-A (before whom), and, in imitation 
of these, 6 n-A (from which), cRe n-A, le n-A. n-A was 
then isolated, and used as an oblique relative, even when 
such preps, did not precede it. 2° From accidental 
occurrences like —An beAn n-A bpuil An c-eAt>Ac corcra 
uiRci— where the final -n of beAn might have been carried 
to a, changing it into n-A. Cf. the liaison in Fr. vous 
avez, etc., and a like phenomenon with rel. bo. 

t)o.— 1° — From confusion with prep, bo in compound 
verbs like bo-geibim, bo-cuAib. These, when non- 
relative, are often used without bo, which then assumes 
the function of a relative. 2° bo beiR in O.I. (with 
unaspirated b-), but inti do beir (b-asp.) —he who gives. 
In mod. I. bo beiR, where b is always aspirated, the 
aspiration cannot mark relativity, which is therefore 
assigned to bo —An ce bo beiR. 3° From fortuitous 
occurrences like —ca ’pios a$ luce nA h-ionnARbA cAb 
b’oiReAnn boib. 
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A 4 . — In verbs like aca, AbeiR, AbubAiRc, initial a- 
contains the remains of a prep, which was kept, in 
later I., only in rel. sentences, so that gradually it came 
to be looked on as the relative element. Ar n-AcAiR 
aca ar neArh —Our Father who art in heaven. The form 
a’ ^6’ is merely a reduplicated form of bo. The prep, bo 
often becomes a, and before certain words beginning 
with a vowel, or p takes the double form a i) (this happens 
in Scottish Gaelic also). Relative bo, side by side with 
relative a, has been similarly treated. 

N.B.—The direct relative a does not aspirate: — 
(a) bA, the past and conditional of is. An ce a b’peARR — 
he who was best; b’sin e a b’peARR— that’s what would 
have been best, (b) Autonomous forms (in many places). 
CReis a cui^ceAR ^ac beARc (Proverb)—it is afterwards 
a deed is appreciated. This holds even when the meaning 
is oblique (as in last ex.). It holds also of bo — An Rub 
bo beineAb, that which was done, (c) The t- of ta and 
the b- of beiR, bubAiRc, etc. — nf me AbubAiRc An cAinnc 
sin —It wasn’t I who said that. 

Note also, that ar, n-AR, 51m never aspirate the b of 
the present tense of is:— pe duine le n-arb ait e — 
Whoever thinks it queer. An ce n-ARbe a "Dia a bol$. 
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THE VERB. 

128. —A. —Simple Verbs: — These are subdivided into 

(a) Root Verbs —molAim, I praise, buAilim, I strike. 

(b) Denominative verbs, in - 1115 , - 15 , from nouns and 
adjectives —ARt>ui 5 im; fsligim, I lower; and disyllabic 
verbs in -il, -in, -ir, -is, -in$. The verbs in Class (a) 
are First Conjugation; those in Class (b) Second Conju¬ 
gation. N.B.—Verbs like ciomAin, with long 2nd syllable 
belong to 1st Conjugation. Fut. ciomAinpeAt). 

B. —Compound Verbs (135-153). 

129. - A. -SIMPLE VERBS. 

(a) Root verbs, molAim, buAilim (First Conjugation). 

Active Voice. Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Sg. ^ PI. 

1. molAim-se, buAilim-se molAimbo-ne, buAilimbo-ne. 

2. — AiR-se, —iR-se mol Ann sibse, — eAnn sibse. 

3 . —Ann seiseAn (sise) —Ait) siAbsAn, — it> siAbsAn. 

buAileAnn seiseAn (sise). 

Imperfect. 

1. t)o molAinn-se, t>o buAilinn-se t)o molAimfs-ne, t>o buAilimfs-ne 

2. „ —ca-sa, „ —ceA-SA „ — Ab sibse, „ — eAb sibse 

3 . „ — Ab seiseAn (sise) „ — Aitns sin, „ — mis sin 

„ buAlleAb ,, „ 

Past. 

1. t)o molAS-SA,t)o buAileAS-SAt)o molAmAiR-ne, t>o buAileAmAiR-ne 

2. „ — Ais-se, „ — is-se „ —aIdair - se, „ — eAbAiR-se. 

3 . „ mol, t>o buAil seiseAn „ —At)AR SAn, „ —eAt)AR SAn. 

(sise). 
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Sg. , PL , 

1. molpAt)-SA, buAilpeAt)-SA. molpAimbo-ne, buAilpimbo-ne 

2. — pAiR-se, — piR-se — pAitD sibse, — pib sibse 

3. —pAiti>, buAilpit) seiseAn (sise) —pAit) siAt)SAn, —pit) siAt)SAn 

Conditional (Secondary Future). 

1. t)o rnolpAinn-se, t>o buAilpinn-se t>o rnolpAimfs-ne, t)o buAilpimis-ne 

2. „ —pa-sa, „ —peA-SA „ rnolpAt) sibse, „ — peAb sibse 

3. „ —paid seiseAn, „ — peAti> „ — pAitns sin, „ —pitns sin 

sise. 

Imperative Mood. 

1. molAim-se, buAilim-se molAimfs-ne 1 buAilimfs-ne 

molAm-nA J — eAm-nA 

2. mol-sA, buAil-se molAitD-se, — buAilib-se 

3. molAtD, buAileAb seiseAn —Ait)fs sin, — itns sin 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

1. molA’o-SA, buAileAt>-SA molAimft>-ne, buAilmft>-ne 

2. — AiR-se, — iR-se —Aiti> sitise, —fo sibse 

3. — Aiib, buAilit) seiseAn (sise) —Ait) siAbsAn, —it) siAt)SAn 

Past. 

(Same in form as Imperfect Indicative). 

Passive and Autonomous. 

1° Pres. Indie. —molcAR, buAilceAR. ITIoIcar e (Pass.) 
he is praised (e N.) Aut. —Someone praises him 
(e A). 

2° Past Indie. —t>o molAtD, t>o buAileAb (Init. consonant 
unaspirated). 

3° Impft. Indie. —t)o molcf (molcAf, molcAoi), t)o 
buAilcf. 

4° Fut. Indie. —molpAR, buAilpAR (p. broad, at least 
in many parts of Munster). 

5° Conditional. —(t>o) molpf (molpAoi), (t>o) buAilpf. 

6° Imperative. —molcAR, buAilceAR. 

7° Subjunctive.—Pres. —molcAR, buAilceAR. Past.— 
molcf (molcAoi), buAilcf. 
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130. — Subsidiary Forms. 

The above paradigms (where three persons are given) 
show, of course, the emphatic forms (109). When 
unemphatic, drop the particles. The meaning, in some 
of the tenses, is habitual , and, in all, absolute ; and there 
is direct reference to the action , not a state previous or 
subsequent to the action. 

Verbs, however, like t)eiRim, I say, cRemirn, I believe, 
meASAim, I think, sArnlui^im, I fancy (2nd conjug.), 
cloisim, I hear, am, I see, cui^im, I understand, may 
convey either the actual or the habitual meaning. In 
other verbs, the meaning may be, instead of absolute , 
progressive and contemporaneous ; there may be reference, 
not to the action , but to a state. Hence the above 
paradigms must be supplemented: — 

Pres. Indie.—A.—Direct reference to action: — (a) 
Contemporaneous (Habitual): 1° Active: —bfonn se Am’ 
molAb 7 e i Iacair nA mAc-lei^inn —He keeps praising 
me, when he is with the students. 2° Passive: — bfonn 
se t>A molAb acu An pAit> a bft> Ann —He is being praised 
by them all the time they are there. 3° Auton.: — bice ar 
A m’ molAb — Someone keeps praising me. 

(b) Actual: —1° Active:—C a se Am’ molAb Anois — 
He is praising me now. 2° Passive: —Caityi t>om’ molAb 
Ai^e —I am being praised by him. 3° Auton.: —Cacar 
A m’ molAb (Am’ buAlA^o) — Someone is praising (striking) 
me. 

B.—Direct reference to state: —{ a) Habitual: — bfonn 
An coiRce buAilce Ai^e nuAiR a SROisim-se An s^iobol — 
He has the oats threshed when I reach the barn (Subse¬ 
quent state), (b) Actual:—C a An cRuicneAcc buAilce 
Ai^e ceAnA —He has already threshed the wheat (Subse¬ 
quent state). Similar distinctions occur in all the moods 
and tenses. 

131. —Notes on the Moods and Tenses: — 

1° The ending -Ann, -eAnn, of 3 sg. pres. Indie, first 
appears in the prototonic forms of certain compound 
verbs, whence it spread gradually. O.I. as-ren, pays 
out, neg. — m erenn. It was not, therefore, originally, 
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a personal ending at all, as -renn is the vb. root, re(n), 
present stem, with -n doubled. 

2° The 3rd sg. rel. ending is -as, -eAs. Used as 3 pi. 
as well, but rarely at all in Munster. The pi. forms are 
obsolete. 

3° In 1 pi. -Aimft), had final i short, and had 

no -t>. 

4° The Impft. (when no other particle is used) is 
generally preceded by bo, which aspirates the active 
forms. In final syllable of 1 and 3 pi. i has been 
lengthened. (Due to assimilation in dissyllabic forms 
with \ in penult, — bo bfnms?) 

5° The ending -Ab, eAb, in the finite vb., except in 
Pass, and Auton., is pronounced -ac, -eAc. In Pass 
and Auton.=-A 5 ( 115 ), -ac, -av, according to the district. 
In the vb. n. the -b is silent in Munster. 

6 ° In Past. Auton. and Pass. bo- prefixes tv to initial 
vowel, to distinguish from Act. forms — b’AiRi^eAb SeAn, 
— S. used to hear. But — bo AiRi^oAb S. —S. was heard. 

7° In the past tense the particle ro generally combines 
with certain other particles: —An (interrog.), nf (not), 
nA (conj. or neg. rel.), a (obi. rel.), 50 (conj. or obi. 
rel.), n-A (obi. rel.), munA (unless), ca (where? ), giving 
instead:— ar, nfoR, nAR, ar, 511 R, n-AR, munAR, car. 

8 ° But these combinations are not used with: — rai6, 
R 115 , RAinis (these have ro- already); peACA (saw), puair 
(found); sometimes with —cu$ (gave), cAini^ (came), 
t>eA§Aib (went,—by-form of t)eACAib); usually not 
with t)eACAib (went), t)eARnA (made, did —which already 
contains ro-). 

9° Ro- is used, in affirmative wishes (Optative Subj.) 
with is, and ca alone: — si An 50 raid air — Thank you 
(ro- included in vb.). guRb ArhlAib buic—The same to 
you. Not with other verbs. —go n-eiRi§ib An oibce 
leAc —Good-night. 

10° In neg. wishes ro is used with all verbs: —Bara’ 
mAic a^ac-sa —No thanks to you. Bar cuici^ceAR t>o 
saocar leAc —May your exertions not be recompensed. 
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Rac nA RAiti orc 50 t)eo —May you never have luck! 
(ro- included in vb.). 

132. —Verbal noun, and adjective (or participle): — 
1° Vb. noun: —molAb (G. sg., and N. pi.— molcA, molcA); 
buAlAb (G. sg., and N. pi., buAilce, buAilce). 2° Parti¬ 
ciple: — molcA, ttioIca; buAilce, buAilce. 

133. — (b) — Second Conjugation. 

Active Voice. Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sg. ^ PI. 

1. ARt>ui 5 im-se, fsli^im-se, ARtun^mfo-ne, 

pReA^RAnn-se. pReA^RAimftJ-ne. 

2. ARt>ui§iR-se, fsli§iR-se, ARt>ui§eAnn, fsligeAnn, 

pReA$RAiR-se. fReA^RAnn (sib-se). 

3. ARt>ui§eAnn, fsli^eAnn, ARt>ui£it>, fsligit), pReA^RAit) 

pReA^RAnn (seiseAn, siAt) SAn. 

sise). 

Imperfect. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs, 129). 

Past 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs, 129). 

Future. 

1 . ARt>OCAt>-SA, fsleOCAt) SA, ARt) 6 cATTI — f\A, fsleOCATTI - f\A, 
pReA^ROCAt) SA. pReA^ROCAm-nA. 

2. ARt>ocAiR-se, fsleocAiR-se, ARt>ocAib, fsleocAib, pReA^- 

pReA^ROCAiR se rocA it> (sib-se). 

3. ARt)OCAlb, fsleOCAlb, ARt)OCA 1 t), fsleOCAIt), pReA£- 

pReA^ROCAlb (sise). ROC Alt) (siAt) SAn). 

Conditional. 

1 . t>’ARt>ocAinn-se, t)’fsleocAinn-se, t/pReA^ROCAinn-se. 
(Same endings as in Root Verbs, but without p-). 

Imperative 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 

Present Subjunctive. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 

Past Subjunctive. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 
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Passive and Autonomous. 

1° Pres. Indie.: —ARtJuigceAR, fsligceAR, pReA^ARCAR. 

2° Past Indie.: —t)o b-ARt>ui 5 eAt>, x>o b-fsligeAb, t>o 

pReA^RAb. 

3° Impft. Indie.: —t>o h-ARtwi^cf, x>o b-fsliscf, t>o 
pReA^ARcf (-caI). 

4° Fut. Indie.:— ARt>ocAR (ARt>opAR), fsleocAR (-opar), 
pReA^ROCAR (-Op AR). 

5° Conditional: —(t>o) Tv-ar^occai”, fsleoccAf, pReA$- 

ROCCAf (-OpAl”). 

6° Imperative: —ARt>ui§ceAR, fsli^ceAR, prga^arcar. 

7° Pres. Subj.: —(Same as Imper.). 

8 ° Past Subj.: —(Same as Impft. Indie.). 

Vb. n. —ARt>U§A^6, fsllU^Ab, pReA^AIRC (pReA^RA). 

Vb. adj. —ARt>ui§ce, fsligce, prga^arca. 

N.B. —(though its root, fseAl, is syncopated 
all through) is not a syncopated verb like prga^air. 
The latter loses the vowel of its 2nd syll. when an 
inflection beginning with a vowel is added. Isligim is 
never syncopated in this way. 

134 (a). —Spelling (and pronunciation) like t>’ARt>opA, 
etc., are due to x>o ^eobcA (t)o ^eobcAR, x>o ^eobcf) where 
b becomes p regularly, because of c. 

(b) pReA^AiRc, and other compounds of 5air, — a^airc, 
ca^airc, po^AiRc—have two vb. n. forms. The one in -c 
is due to cAbAiRc. Thus —cAbAiR: CAbAiRc :: prga^air: 
pReA^AiRc. Earlier— pReA^R a, a^ra, ca^ra, po^ra. These 
we have still, but with a different meaning. The forms 
in -c denote the name of the action ; those in -a the 
objective content of the action:— ’Se pReA^RA puair se, 
The answer he got was .... po^RA —proclamation, etc. 
A^ra — a claim. Ca^ra — a reference, etc. 

B. —Compound Verbs. 

135.—In most so-called irregular verbs, the “irregu¬ 
larity” is chiefly due to the fact that they are compound, 
and appear in two different forms: — 
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(a) The Deuterotonic, i.e., with stress on second 
syllable: —t>o-beiRim, At>eiRim, t>o- 5 eihim. 

( b ) The Prototonic, i.e., with stress on first syllable: — 

CAbRAim, AbRAim, fA^Aim. 

There will, therefore, generally be two forms in the 
paradigms:—the Absolute (generally deuterotonic) and 
the Dependent (always prototonic). The Dependent form 
is used after the Conjunct Particles: — 

1° The negatives: —nf, nfoR, nAc, nA, nAR, munA, munAR. 

2° The interrogatives:— An, ar, nAc, nA, nAR. 

3° The oblique relatives: — a, ar, 50 511R, n-A, n-AR. 

4° The compound relative: — a, ar. 

5° The conjunctions:— 50 , 511 R, t>A. (if). 

136.— Several roots are sometimes needed (Cf. Eng. 
go, went; am, be, was): — 

1° Ca employs the roots: —sta (L. adstare, Eng. 
stand); bhu (L. fui); uel (I. puil, W. gweled, to see, 
O.I. fil-us, they are (Lit.— behold them). 

2° t>o-beiRim, I give, bring, etc., employs the roots: — 
bher (L. fero, E. bear); ug (O.I. -ucc)— cu^as. 

3° Ceigim, I go, employs the roots: — steigh—ceigim 
(E. ve —stige); reg. — RA§At>, O.I. rega; erg — eiRi§ a 
cot>lAb —go to bed (O.I. eirgg). Now confused with 
eiRig, rise; vb. n. —t>ul; ued, in 3 sg. pres. Indie, 
and in the past Indie. 


137.— I. —I go. 

Indicative. 

Pres. —Sg.— 1. ceigim-se, etc. (with usual endings). 

PL— 1. cei£nmt>-ne, etc. 

Impft. — Sg. — 1. t>o cei^inn-se (with usual endings). 

PL— 1. t>o ceigmfs-ne, etc. 

Past. — Absolute: — Sg. —t>o cua^oas (cuas)-sa, t>o 

cuA^)Ais-se, t>o cuai^o seiseAn 
(sise). 

PL —t)o cuAbAmAiR-ne (cuAmAiR-ne) 
etc. (usual endings). 
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Past.— Dependent: — Sg. — tjei^eAs-sA (t>eACAs) (see 

139), t>ei£is-se, t>eA§Aib seiseAn 
(sise). 

PL — tjei^eAmAiR-ne, etc. (usual 
endings). 

Fut. —Sg. —RA$At>-sA (rac . . .), RA$AiR-se, RA^Aib seiseAn. 

Pl. —RA^mfti-ne, etc. (as usual). 

Cond. —Sg. — (t>o) RA§Ainn-se (as usual). Pl. — (t>o) 
RA^Aimfs-ne, ra^a^o sibse, RA^Aitas sin. 

Autonomous Forms. 

Pres. Indie, Imper., and Pres. Subj. — ceigceAR. 
Impft. Indie.—ceigcL Fut. Indie. — ra^par. Cond.— 
RA^pf. Past Indie. —t>o cua^cas; nfoR bei^ceAs. 
Past. Subj. — cei^cf. 


138. —Vb. n. — t>ul. Participle — imcigce (t>ulcA as 
Participle of Necessity (293A.). Imper. Act.— cei^im-se, 
ceiRi§-se, cei^eAb seiseAn; cei^mfs-ne, etc. (as usual). 
Pres. Subj.: — cei^eAt)-sA (like buAileAt>). Past Subj.— 
ceiginn-se (like buAilinn). 

139. —Notes: —1° The 3 sg. pres. Indie, was, in O.I. 
tet (i.e. ceit>, still used in U.). The root is used, also 
found in past tense. Cei^eAnn is modelled on the other 
persons (root,—steigh). 2° "Oei^eAs (t)eA$As)—Munster— 
is analogical. "Do cuAib when prototonic gives t)eACAib 
(U. and Conn.). The Munster form is due to the fut. 
RA^Aib, while the U. and Conn. fut. racai^ is due to 
t>eACAib. 

140. — II. — Ci^im (cA^Aim), I come. 

Pres. Indie.—ci^im-se, cA^Aim-se, etc. Pl.—ci^imfo-ne, 
cA5Ainmt>-ne, etc. 

Impft. Indie. — (t>o) ci^inn-se, cA^Ainn-se, etc. Pl.— 
(t>o) ci^imfs-ne, CA^Ainms-ne, etc. 

Past Indie. —(do) cAnA^-sA (caua-sa), cAnAfs-se, cAini$ 
seiseAn. Pl. —(t)o) CAnAmAiR-ne, CAnAb air - se, CAnAt)AR 
SAn (cAn^At) ar) . 

Future. —ciocfAt>-sA, etc. Pl. —ciocpAimftj-ne, etc. 
(usual endings). 
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Conditional. — (t>o) ciocpAinn-se, etc. PI. (t)o) ciocpAimfs- 
ne, etc. (usual endings). 

Imperative.—ci^im-se (cA^Aim-se), cAiR-se, ci^eA^o 

(ca^a^o) seiseAn (sise). PL—ci^fmfs-ne (cA^Aimfs-ne), 
etc. (usual endings). 

Pres. Subj. —ci$eAt)-sA (ca^a^-sa), etc. PI. 
(cA^AimPo-ne), etc. 

Past Subj. —ci^inn-se (cA^Ainn-se) —same as Impft. 
Indie, without t>o. 

Vb. noun. —ceAcc (G. ceAccA); O.I. tuidecht (from do- 
tiag) and tichtu (from do-ice). We still have ci^eAcc 
(cuibeAcc) esp. in poetry. —bo t>AiR( nA aRe a$ cf^eAcc 
AR A ^CApAlll (An SpAllpfn pAnAC). 

Participle.—ci^ce, ca^ca, cA^Aice. 

Pres. Auton. —ci^ceAR, calcar. Impft. — ci^cf, ca^cL 
Past ,, cAnACAs. Fut. —ciocpAR. Conditional.— 
ciocpf. 

Imper. ,, ci^ceAR, ci^ceAR, calcar, calcar. 

Subj. ,, Pres. — ,, ,, ,, „ 

Past.—ci^cf, ci^cf, ca^cL 

Notes. 

1° Pres. Indie.—Deuteronic forms are lost, as in all 
the other tenses. (O.I. do-icc, etc.). Ca$- comes 
from C 15 - through ceA$-. The short form ci$ in 3 sg. 
is mostly used in—ci$ le. . . . nf 615 le —can, cannot. 

2° Past.—AnA^ is the preterital stem corresponding 
to -15 (O.I. -ice). 2nd sg. also written gai^aIs, but the 
5 is silent in Ufb Iao^airg and Corca buibne. It is 
silent also in pi. 

3° Fut.— -c- comes from - 5 - under influence of p 
(=h), and is broad and written c (not 5 ). 

4° Condit.—Here “c” remains in 2 sg., although 
“p” is pronounced “p” and not “h” The same 
remark applies to ciocpAR, ciocpf (Aut.). 

5° Imper.—The 2 sg. cair is from—either (a) to-air- 
-icc, or (b) rethim (Ricim), like poiR, help. 
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III.— Imcigim, I go away. 

141. —In form, a compound of ceigim (vb. n. im-ceAcc). 
But it has passed over to the - 15 , class. Fut. — imceocAt>- 
sa, etc. Cond. —t>’imceocAinn-se, etc. 

Many other verbs, too, have passed over to the -15 
class, with -oc-, -eoc- in fut. and cond. —lompuigim, I 
turn (O.I.3 sg. im-soi). But vb. n. —lompob (lompAil). 
CeARnui^im, I depart, die, steal away, etc. Vb. n. 
ceARnAm (<snforn), ceARnob (anal, from lompob). 

I rise (root reg). Vb. n. —eiR^e. piAfRui^inn, I enquire. 
Vb. n. piAfRAibe. CeAn^rhui^im (ceA^rhui^im), I meet, 
happen, chance (Compound of - 15 ). Vb. n.—ceAn^rriAil, 
ceAn^bAil (owing to ^aIdaiI). CeAscuigim, I am wanting, 
missed, needful to; I die, etc. Vb. n. — ceAscAil, 
ceAscAbAil. In U.I. MSS. common in the sense of “die.” 
— CAit> piR lunpAin ^An concAbAiRC 6 ceASCAig (Elegy on 
eo^An RuAb 6 fleill,)—the London men (the English in 
Ireland) are out of danger since he died. 

IV.—t)o- 5 eibiTn, I get, find. 

142. —Pres. Indie. — t>o- 5 eibim-se, etc. (Absolute). 
pA^Aim-se, etc. (Dependent). 

Impft. Indie. —t>o- 5 eibinn-se, etc. (Absolute). pA^Ainn- 
se, etc. (Dependent). 

Past Indie. —puaras-sa, etc. (the same in Dependent). 
Fut. Indie. —t>o-$eobAt)-sA, etc. (Abs.). pui§eAt)-sA, etc. 
(Dependent). 

Condit. — t>o-£eobAinn-se, etc. (Abs.). puiginn-se, etc. 
(Dependent). 

Imper. —pA^Aim-se, pAi§-se, pA^Ab seiseAn, pAigmfs-ne, 
pAigi^o-se, pAi$t>fs sin. 

Subj. —Pres. —pA§At>-sA, etc. (usual endings). 

Past. —Same as Dependent Impft. Indie. 

Auton. —Pres. Indie. — txD-geibceAR (Abs.). paccar (pa§- 
car) Dep. 

Impft. Indie. — t>o- 5 eibcf (Abs.). pAccf (pAigcf) 
Dep. 

Past Indie.—Abs. and Dep. —puarcas, pRic, 

pUARAb. 
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Fut. Indie. — t>o-§eobcAR (Abs.). pui^pAR pui 5 - 
ceAR) Dep. 

Condit. — t)o-§eobcAoi (-caI, -cf. Abs.). pui^pf, 
puigcf Dep. 

Imper. —paccar, pa^car. Pres. Subj. the same. Past.— 

pAlgcf, pA^CI . 

Vb. n. — pA^All, G. pA^AlA (<pO-§AbAlA). 

Notes. 

1° The deuterotonic forms come from tjo-^eib-, the 
prototonic form po-^Ab-. The slender -§eib- is due to 
the reduplicated fut. stem $eob- (O.I. geb-). 

2 ° t)o- is often dropped in the absol. forms (5 retaining 
its aspiration). It is kept usually in rel. clauses, assuming 
the function of a relative. 

3° pA 5 Aim<po- 5 AbAim. Sometimes spelled pA^bAim, 
but needlessly, as -b- is lost in speech. 5 is necessary — 
to denote the diphthong. 

4° pui^eAtKpo-^eobAt) is pronounced, in Munster, as 
pA§At> (SubjXpo-^AbAt)). This leads to the widespread 
confusion between Condit. and past Subj. 

5° In mod. I. (as in O.I.) the vb. n., participle and 
imper. are prototonic (except in Munster, in vbs. like 
ciomAin, with 1st syll. short, 2nd long. Here the long 
vowel attracts the accent). 

6° Paccar<pa£car, where t=h unvoices 5, giving c 
(c- being then restored). 

V.—JjAbAim, I take, go, etc. 

143.—A simple verb, found in preceding compound. 
It has an e- fut. ^eobAt) (earlier, gebad; 5 , unaspirated). 
The neg. and interrog. forms are: — nf geobAt>, An 
n^eobAib se? etc., as compared with nf bpui$eAt>, An 
bpuigib se, of the compound (IV). In nf bpuARAs, nf 
seems to eclipse. It does not. It aspirates p, as usual, 
and b comes, not from p, but from u. I.e., it is a 
consononantal glide from f to u. Then all the prototonic 
forms take b- after nf by analogy. (Except in Pass, 
and Auton. where nf does not aspirate — nf paccar, nf 

pUARCAS). 
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144.— VI.—t)o- 5 nim, I do, make. 

Pres. Indie. — bo-gnim-se, bo-gnfR-se, bo ^nfonn seiseAn 
(Abs.) beAnAim-se, etc. (Dep. — bemim-se, etc. Munster) 
PL — bo-^nfrimb-ne, bo-^nfonn sib-se, bo-gnfb siAbsAn 
(Abs.) beAnAimfb-ne, etc. (Dep.). — beinimib-ne (Mun¬ 
ster) . 

Impft. Indie. — bo-^nfnn-se, bo-§niceA-SA, bo ^nfob sei¬ 
seAn (Abs.) bo-^nfrims-ne, bo ^nfob sib-se, bo-gnibis 
sin (Abs.) t>eAnAinn-se (beininn-se, Munster), etc. 
(usual endings. Dep.) 

Past Indie. — bo RinneAs-sA, bo Rinnis-se, bo-Rinne 
seiseAn (Abs.) bo RinneAmAiR-ne, bo-RinneAbAiR-se, 
t>o-RinneAt>AR SAn (Abs.) beARnAS-SA, beARnAis-se, 
beARnA (beARnAib) seiseAn (Dep.) beARnAmAiR-ne, etc. 
(usual endings) Dep. 

Fut.—Abs. and Dep. —beAnpAb-sA, etc. (usual endings). 
Condit. — (bo) beAnfAinn-se, etc. (nf) beARnpAinn-se, etc. 
Imperat. — beinim-se (beAnAim-se), etc. (as usual). 
Subj. —Pres. — beineAb-sA (beAnAb-sA), etc. Past.— 
beininnse (beAnAinnse), etc. 

Auton. (and Pass.): — 

Pres. Indie. — bo ^nfceAR (Abs.). beinceAR (beAncAR). 
Dep. 

Impft. Indie. —bo snfcf (Abs.). beincf (beAncAf). (Dep.). 
Past Indie. — bo RinneAb (Abs.). beARnAb. (Dep.) 

Fut. Indie. —beAnpAR. Condit. —beAnpf (beAnpAoi). 
Imper. and Pres. Subj. —beinceAR (beAncAR). Past 
Subj. — beincf (beAncAf). 

Notes. 

l°In Munster I. the pres, stem is usually bein- (also 
in Impft. Indie., Imper., Subj.) beAn- being reserved 
for Fut. and Condit. (on analogy of beiR- pres, stem, 
beAR- fut.). 

2° The pres, and impft. Indie, abs. forms are nearly 
obsolete in Munster. 

3° Instead of the past Indie, as in paradigm, beineAs- 
sa, etc., are usual in Munster, both Abs. and Dep. 

4° The deuterotonic forms of the fut. are now seldom 
used. The fut. and condit. show a blend of two types — 
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the e- fut., and the p (or b-) fut. —bo ^eAnAb, or bo $eAn, 
and bo-^eAnpAb, beAnpAb. K. often has bo beAn, instead 
of bo §eAn, owing to the prototonic forms. 

5° In past Aut., instead of bo RinneAb, etc., bo beineAb, 
nfoR beineAb, etc., are usual in Munster. 

6 ° Vb. n. —beAnArn (G. —beAncA). Participle — beAncA. 

145. — VII. —bemm (and Compounds). I bear, 

I carry. 

Pres. Indie. — bemm-se, etc. 

Impft. Indie. —(bo) beiRinn-se, etc. Past. — ru^as-sa, 
etc. 

Fut. Indie. —beARpAb-sA, etc. Condit. —(bo) beARpAinn- 
se, etc. 

Imper. —beiRim-se, beiR-se, etc. Subj. —Pres. —beiReAb- 
sa, etc. 

Past Subj. —beiRinn-se, etc. 

Aut. and Pass: — 

Pres. Indie. — beiRceAR (-ceAR). Impft. — beiRcf (beiRcf). 
Past. — Ru^Ab. Fut. — beARpAR. Cond. — beARpf (-pAf). 
Imper. — beiRceAR (-ceAR). 

Pres. Subj. — beiRceAR (-ceAR). Past. — beiRcf (-cf). 
Notes. 

1° The past tense is a compound of ro and -115 (O.I. 
-ucc). Cf. — C 115 . 

2° The fut. (primary, and secondary) is a blend of the 
e- fut. and the p- fut. K. bo beAR: mod. bo beARpAb. 
Vb. n. —bReic (G. —beiRce). Participle. —beiRce. 

146. — VIII.—t)o-bemm, I give, bring, etc. 

Pres. Indie. —bo beiRim-se, etc. (Abs.). cAbRAim-se, 
etc. (Dep.). 

Impf. Indie, bo beiRinn-se, etc. (Abs.) cAbRAinn-se, 
etc. (Dep.). 

Past Indie. —(bo) cu^as-sa, etc. —(Abs. and Dep.). 
Fut. Indie. —bo beARpAb-sA, etc. (Abs.). cAbARpAb-sA, 
etc. (Dep.). 

Condit. —bo beARpAinn-se, etc. (Abs.). cAbRpAinn-se, 
etc. (Dep.). 
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Imper. —cu^Aim-se (cAbRAimse), cAbAiR - se, cu^Ab (cAb- 
RAb) seiseAn. 

Cu^Aimfs-ne (cAbRAimfs ne), cu^Aib-se (cAbRAib-se), 
CU^AIbls (cAbRAibfs) sin. 

Subj. —cu^Ab-sA (cAbRAb-sA), etc. Past. —cu^Ainn-se 
(cAbRAinn-se), etc. 

Vb. n. —cAbAiRc (G. —cAbARCA). Participle. — cAb arca, 

CU^CA. 

Pass, (and Auton.): — 

Pres. Indie. —bo beiRceAR, CAbRCAR, cu^car (Munster). 
Impft. —bo beiRcf, cAbRCAf, cu^cf (Munster). 

Past. — 1>0 CU^Ab. Fut. —bO beARfAR, CAbRfAR. 

Condit. — bo beARpf, cAbRff (-pAf). 

Imper.— cu^car (Munster); cAbRCAR. 

Subj. —cu^car(M unster); CAbRCAR (Pres.), 
cu^cf ( ,, ); cAbRCAf (Past.). 

Notes. 

1° CAbRAim is the regular prototonic form of bo-beiRim. 
Instead of this, a present formed from the perf. stem 
C 115 - is much used in Munster, not only as dep. but also 
abs. beiRim-se, etc., are used (but with b-) in asseverations 
like —beiRim-se a buibeACAS leis An Acair SfoRuibe 
(SeAbnA) — I thank the Eternal Father for it. 

2° In the Impft. —the Munster forms are: — bo cu^Ainn- 
se, etc., instead of those given in the paradigm. 

3° The vb. n. was at first tabart , but even in O.I. 
tabairt also is used as nominative. 

147.— IX.— t)eiRiin (Abemm), I say. 

Absolute. Relative. Dependent. 

Pres. Indie. 

beiRim-se, etc. AbeiRim-se, etc. AbRAim-se, etc. 

Impft. Indie. 

beiRinn-se, etc. AbeiRinn-se, etc. AbRAinnse, AbARCA-SA, etc. 

Past Indie. 

1. bubARc-sA 1 Abub arc - sa, etc. (Same as Absolute). 

2. bubRAfs-se 

3. bubAiRc (Usual endings in pi). 


seiseAn 
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Fut. Indie. 

Absolute. Relative. Dependent. 

beARpAb-sA, etc. At>eAT?fAt)-sA, etc. AbRocAb-sA, etc. 

Condit. 

beARpAinn-se, ,, AbeARpAinn-se, „ AbROCAinn-se, „ 

Imper. 

AbRAim-se, AbAiR-se, AbRAb seiseAn, etc. Always prototonic. 
Pres. Subj. —AbRAb-sA, etc. Past Subj. —AbRAinn-se, etc. 
Autonomous (and Passive):—Indie.—Pres. —beiRceAR 
(abs.), AbeiRceAR (direct rel.), AbARCAR (dep.). Impft. 
— beiRcf, AbeiRcf, AbARcf. Past. —bubRAb, AbubRAb; 
bubRCAS, AbubRCAS. Fut. —beARfAR, AbeARfAR, AbROC- 
CAR (AbROpAR). Condit. — beARpf, AbeARpf, AbROCCAf 
(AbRopf). Imperat. and pres. Subj. —AbARCAR. Past 
Subj. —AbARcf. Vb. n. —RAb (G. RAibce). Participle — 
RAlbce, AbARCA. 

Notes. 

1° The beiRim forms resist aspiration: — nf beiRim; 

I do not say; ise beiRim, this is what I say. They are 
nearly always used as dep. forms in Munster in all the 
tenses of the indie. 

2° The rel. forms are direct only. Oblique , rels. take 
the dep. forms:—An ce 50 n-AbARCAR air, he of whom 
people say. But in Munster, also:—An ce 50 nbeiRceAR 
air (see note 1°). 

3° Instead of bemeAnn (3. sg. and 2 pi.) a short form 
beiR is common in Munster. 

4° AbubARc (O.I. as-ru-burt) shows confusion of Ab- 
and as, and substitution of bo- for ro-. The 2 sg. is 
an s- preterite, 1 and 3 sg. t- preterites; but both 
s- and t- are dropped in pi. 

5° The vb. n. in O.I. was epert (now AbAiRc=speech, 
phrase). 

X. —CoiRbRim, I deliver, present, etc. 

148. —A compound of beiRim, but conjugated as a 
simple vb. The vb. n. is coiRbeARc, coiRbiRc. pobRAim, 
I attack, begin, etc. is another comp, of beiR, now treated 
as a simple vb. with vb. n. pobAiRc. 
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XI.—(t)o)-cim, I see. 

Absolute. 

Pres. Indie.—a m-se, c\&-se , cfonn seiseAn. 

cfmPo-ne, cfonn sibse, cPo s\ax> SAn. 

Dependent. 

peicim-se, etc. (regular endings). 

Absolute. 

Impft. Indie —cfnn-se (etc.—but cfob- in 3 sg., 2 pi.). 

Dependent. 

peicinn-se, etc (regular endings). 

Absolute. 

Past Indie— t>o connAc-sA ] PI. t>o connACAmAiR-ne. 
,, connAicfs-se 

,, connAic seiseAn Jetc. (regular endings) 

Dependent. 

peACA-SA, peACAfs-se, peACAib seiseAn. 
peACAmAiR-ne, etc. 

Absolute. 

Fut. Indie —cfpeAt>-sA, etc. (regular endings). 

Dependent. 
peicpeAt>-sA, etc. 

Condit. —cfpinn-se, etc. (regular endings), 
peicpinn-se, etc. 

Imperat. —peicim-se, peic-se, etc. (usual endings). 

Always prototonic. 

Pres. Subj —peiceAt>-sA, etc. Past. —peicinn-se, etc. 
Always prototonic. 

Pass, and Auton.—Indie—Pres. — cfceAR, peicceAR. 

Impft. — efei, peiccf. 

Past. —t>o connAccAs, peAccAs. Fut. —cfpAR, peicpAR. 
Condit—dpi, peicpf. 

Vb. n. —peiscinc (peicsinc). G. —peisceAnA, peicseAnA, F. 
Participle. — peicce. 
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Notes. 

1° Cim-se, etc., are for t>o-am-se, etc. O.I. 3 sg. 
was At) c\ from the prototonic form of which come the 
dep. forms (with p- added), peicim-se is for pAicim-se. 
Cf. O.I. maic>meic, mic. 

2° Besides t>o connAc, t>o connACAs, and t>o connARCAs 
(root t)eARc-) occur, peACA (Munster), paca (pacas) is 
a reduplicated perfect (with p- added. <ad-ce-cha). 

3° peiscinc (O.I. aiccsiu, G. aiccsen, D. aiccsin) 
shows init. p-, change of -aic- to -eic- metathesis of 
c and s, and addition of a final -c. 

XII. —Cloisim, cluinim, I hear. 

149. —Now simple, regular vbs. O.I. ro-cluinethar. 
Past Indie. — t>o cloiseAs, t>o cluineAs, and also (t>o) 
cuaIa (t>o-cuAlAs) from O.I. perft. ro-cuala. Vb. n.— 
clos, cloisinc, cloiscin; cluinsinc (due to peic-sinc). 

XIII. —fcigim, Roicim, I reach. 

150. —Ri£inn<O.I. ro-icc (cf. do-icc=mod. ci^-). The 
aspirated - 5 - may be due to Roicim. Past Indie — RAn a^- 
sa (cf. cAnA^) . Vb. n. — RiAccAin, RoccAin. — Roichim<O.I. 
ro-saig, reaches — 511 s a RoiceAnn sAi^obReAs (C.b.b.) — 
to whom wealth comes. Vb. n. — RoccAin. We now use 
sRoicim, sRoisim, conjugated as simple verbs. Vb. n.— 
SROicinc, SROisinc. 


XIV.— Icim, I eat. 

151.—Fut. — fosAt)-sA (fospAt) - sa) , etc. Condit.— 
t)’fosAinn-se, etc. Vb. n. ice (not iceAb), G. — icce. 
Participle — icce. The fut. is the only example remaining 
of the s- Fut. 


XV.—peAtJAR, I know. 

152.—The only deponent vb. in mod. I. (O.I. ro-fitir, 
knows). Used only in neg. or virtually neg. sentences, 
and with either past or pres, meaning. 3 sg. past, pemiR 
(common in Munster). Conjugation: — peA^AR-sA, 
peAt>RAfs-se, peAt>AiR (pemiR) seiseAn. —peAt>RArriAiR-ne, 
peAt>RAt)AiR-se, peAt>RAt>AR-sAn. Vb. n. — pios, G. peASA. 
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XVI.—CAim, I am (Substantive Verb). 

153.— Indie.—Actual pres. — CAim-se, cAoi-se, ca 
seiseAn.—CAiimfb-ne, CACAOi-se, CAib siAb SAn (these 
are the abs. forms). Dep. —puilimfb-ne, etc., but puil, 
in 3 sg. and 2 pi. 

Habitual pres. — bfm-se, bfR-se, bfonn seiseAn; bfiimb- 
ne, bfonn sib-se (bfcf), bib siAb SAn. (Abs. and Dep.). 

Impft. — (bo) bfnn-se, bfceA-SA, blob seiseAn; (bo) 
bfmfs-ne, blob sibse, bfbfs sin. (Abs. and —without bo — 

Dep.)- 

Past abs. — (bo) bfos-sA, bfs-se, bf seiseAn; (bo) 
bfomAiR-ne, bfobAiR-se, bfobAR-SAn. Dep. — RAbAS-SA, etc. 
But 3 sg.— RAib. 

Fut. — beAb-SA, beiR-se, beib seiseAn; beimfb-ne, 
beib sib-se, beib siAb SAn. (Abs. and Dep.). 

Condit. — (bo) beinn-se, beiceA-SA, beAb seiseAn; (bo) 
beimfs-ne, beAb sibse, beibfs sin (Abs. and —without 
bo— Dep.). 

Imperat. — bfm-se, bf-se, bfob seiseAn; bfmfs-ne, 
bfbib-se, bfbfs sin. 

Pres. Subj. —PAbAb-sA, RAbAiR—se, RAib seiseAn; 

RAbmfb-ne, RAib sibse (RAbcAf) RAbAi siAb SAn. 

Past Subj. — beinn-se, beiceA-SA, beAb seiseAn; beimfs- 
ne, beAb sibse, beibfs sin. 

Autonomous:—Pres. Indie.— Cacar, puilceAR (Actual); 
bfceAR (Hab.). Impft. — bfcf. Past. —bo bfceAs (abs.); 
RAbcAs (dep.). Fut. —beipAR. Condit. —beipf. Imperat. 
— bfceAR. Pres. Subj. —RAbcAR. Past. —beipf, beicf. 

Vb. n. —beic (b-). 

Participle. — beicce (mostly as Part , of Necessity). 

Notes. 

1° The neg. forms of puil- are nflim-se, etc. (<nf 
puilim-se). Auton. —nflceAR. 

2° Instead of caoi, there is also cair, and ca cu; 
instead of cacaoi, ca sib. 

3° The spelling bfbim-se, bfbinn-se, is wrong. 

4° In the Past abs. —1, 2 sg. and all the pi. forms are 
re-constructions from 3 sg. (O.I. boi, bai>bf). The dep. 
forms are near O.I. enclitic forms: — ! sg. —-roba (we 
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have added -s); 3 sg. -robae, -rabae (early mod. RAibe, 
now RAib; 1 pi. -robammar, 2. —-robaid (now RAbAbAiR), 
3 . —-robatar, -rabatar. 

5° The short vowels of Fut. and Condit. (as found in 
Munster) reflect, not O.I. 1st and 2nd. Fut., but O.I. 
pres, and past Subj. Some of their uses are clearly 
Subj. E.g. —pAn 50 mbeib se Annso— Wait till he be 
here (Subj. of indefinite time). Cf. pAn 50 bcA^Aib se — 
Wait until he come. Here, however, U.I. uses the 
ro- Subj. — pAn 50 ra6 (=rai1d) se Annseo. — *Oa mbeAb 
se Annso — If he were here. (The mod. classical usage 
requires the past Subj. after t>A). 

6° The past Subj. forms — bfnn, etc., given in many 
books, are altogether spurious, and should not be tole¬ 
rated. The vb. ca is, in fact, the only vb. (if we except 
is. —See 154) in which the past Subj. is not the same 
as the Impft. Indie. 

XVII.—The Copula (Is). 

154.—Pres. Indie. —Sg. and pi. —is (in all persons). 
Abs. Dep. —Ab, b (see Notes , 2 3 ). Or the vb. disappears. 

Impft. and Past:—Abs. —Sg. and pi. — bA (all persons); 
b’ before vowel or p. Dep. — bA (see Notes , 5), b’ (before 
vowel, or p), or the vb. disappears. 

Fut.—Now nearly obsolete. I once heard, near Ceim 
An piAib (W. Cork) —mA bus liom e, if it will be mine. 

Condit. — bA, bAb, sg. and pi. all persons, Abs. bA, 
b’ —or disappears (Dep.). 

Pres. Subj. — bA, Ab, a’, sg. and pi. 

Past Subj. — bAb, bA, b’ (before vowels), sometimes 
bA Tv- sg. and pi., all persons. 

Notes. 

1° All extant forms of is are, etymologically 3 sg. 
Syntactically, of course, they may be 1st, 2nd, or 3rd 
person. Such lists as: —1. Is me, I am. 2. Is cu, thou 
art. 3. Is e, he is —are absurd. The pronouns here are 
predicates, not subjects, and the vb. given as 1 st or 
2nd person is, de facto , syntactically 3rd, while the vb. 
given as 3rd person may be 1st or 2nd. — Is me a bf Ann 
(Subj. — An ce a bf Ann. —3rd person). Is cu pe nbeAR e 
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(Subj. — An ce pe nt)eAR e. —3rd person). Is e An t>iAbAl cu 
(Subj. cu, 2nd person)! 

2° The dep. form pres, disappears after: —(a) nf, 
(nf b- before vowel), (b) nAc. (c) An? (d) $ur (before 
consonants, and sometimes before vowels) (e) muRAn 
(=rnunA) before consonants (f) oblique rel. before con¬ 
sonants. 

3° It appears as -b, -Ab after ^ur (sometimes before 
vowels), nAR, opt. subj. before vowels (as a’ before 
consonants) munA (before vowels), the oblique relatives 
ar, 5 UR, n-AR (before vowels). 

4° t>Ab, as past tense is wrong. It should be bA. 
Condit. bAb is permissible, though bA is more usual. 
The Impft. is ignored by other mod. Grammars. 

5° In the dep. past bA generally combines with pre¬ 
ceding ro, giving ’Rb (before vowels); before consonants, 
it disappears, but aspirates. When ro is not used bA 
(bu) appears before consonants —An bpeAR a mbu leis f 
(n. ng. p. 21 )—the man who owned it. 

6 ° The pres. subj. is usually -b, Ab. — $uRb AmlAib buic — 
the same to you! But in U. and W’ford I. bA is common: 
50 mbA be buic (U.)—the same to you. go mbA b-AmlAib 
buic (W’f’d.). In the opt. subj. $ura’, nARA’ are common 
before consonants — $ura’ peARRt)e cu e — may you be the 
better of it. 

7° Past subj. —t) a mbA mAic leAc e—if you wished it. 
*0 a mb’Ail leis e —if he so wished. *0 a mbA b-e a beAb 
Ann—if it had been he. 

8 ° There is no vb. n. The want is supplied thus: — 
Sa^arc iseAb me, ~J is peARR liom SAn, nA me beic Am’ 
boccuiR—I am a priest, and I prefer that to being a 
doctor. 

155.— XVIII.—Remains of Compound Verbs. 

1° See exx. in 141. 

2° lobbRAim (fbbRim), I sacrifice. A comp, of beiRim, 
vb. n. —fobbAiRc (fbbiRc). 

3° puilin^im, I suffer (O.I. 3 sg. fo-loing). Now a 
simple syncopated vb. (2nd conjug.). Fut. — puilin^eocAt) 
(puiliceocAt>). Vb. n. —pulAn^, pulA$, pulling, and U. 
puilscin. 
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4° CApnAim —I bark at, urge, etc., vb. n. cAfAnn, 
cACAinc, was a compound also. (O.I. do-seinn, drives). 

5° poluigim —I hide, cover, <po+lui§im, I lay (lie) 
under. Vb. n. polAc. Now conjugated as a simple vb. 

6 ° pAisneisim (Aisneistm), I predicate, etc. <0.1. 
vb. n. —aisndis (<as-ind-et, relates). Now treated as 
simple. Vb. n. Aisneis, fAisneis. 

7° AblAicim, AbnAicim— I bury, vb. n. — AblACA^o, 
AblACAn, AbnACAb. AblACAn comes (by metathesis of 
l and n) from Ab-AnAcul (O.I. aingid, protects). 

8 ° Curnt>ui£iTin—I defend, cover, etc., vb. n. —curnt>Ac 
(<0.I. cumtach, vb. n. of con-utuing, builds). 

9° CarIa —happened, <0.1. -tarla<do-rala (ro-la) 

has the two preps. t)o, and &o. 

10° Cuicim, I fall, vb. n. — id. O.I. 3 sg. do-tuit. 
The old perfect corcair occurs in poetry. It comes 
from do-cer, do-ro-chair. The root “cer” is seen in 
cRfon (cRfn), withered. Cf. O.I. ara-chrin—perishes, 
and L. cernuus, with face towards earth, bowing, etc. 

11° CoimeAt>Aim, I keep<0.1. comet, vb. n. of the 
obsolete compound con-oi, keeps. U.I. vb. n. coirneAt). 
In Munster c- is usually slender. 

12° lonnARbAim, I banish, is a compound of O.I. ben-. 
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ADVERBS, Etc. 

156. —An Adverb is a word or phrase or clause used 
to modify the meaning of words expressing action or 
quality. The modification is various, giving the fol¬ 
lowing classes of adverbs:—A.—Modal. B.—Local. 
C. —Temporal. D. —Interrogative. E. —Causal. F.— 
Negative. G. —Quantitative. H. —Multiplicative I. 
Asseverating. J. —Concessive. 

157. — A.— Modal Adverbs: — 

1° Formed from adjectives by prefixing the prep. 50 
(see 159 1 °) — 50 ttiaic, well; 50 b-olc, badly; 50 bAnA, 
boldly; 50 bReAg bo^, very easily. But the adj. without 
50 is often adverbial:—n( bubAiRc se nA pocAil lorn 
t>meAc rr\AR a ceAscui^ uaca (CMD. 333)—He did not 
say the words precisely as they wanted. C 05 bo$ e — 
take things easily. Participles are preceded by 50 , only 
when the participial meaning is obscured or lost. —AbAiR 
AmAc e 50 b-oscAilce (CHVO. 333) —Say it out openly. 

2° From nouns: —’nA suibe, up (out of bed); cor ar 
bic, at all; ar An ^cumA sAn, thus; ar ei^in bAis, with 
the greatest difficulty; 1 n-Ais^e, free, gratis; be geic, 
suddenly; in-AisceAR, in vain; ar sobAR, at a trot; 
nflim ar buile nA ar bAinnoe, I'm not in the least bit 
furious. 

3° Adverbial prefixes:—An (AnA), very; 50 b-AnA-mAic, 
very well; bic, lasting; bic-buAn, everlasting; buAn, 
lasting; buAin-cseAsrnAc, persevering; leAc, half; 
50 leAc-AmAbAncA, half-foolishly. 

4° From pronouns: —ArhlAib, thus; itiar sin, like 
that; leis, also; pReisin (Conn.), also. 
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B 

.—Local Adverbs: — 

Motion 

Motion 

(a). 

— The Point Rest at 

towards 

from 

1 . 

Here. 

Annso, i bpus 

AnAll, 1 leic 

Anonn. 

2 . 

There 

AnnsAn 1 caII 
Annsut> J 

Anonn, saII 

AnAll. 

3. 

Above 

CUAS 

suas 

AnUAS. 

4. 

Below 

CIOS 

sfos 

Arnos. 

5. 

North 

CUAI^O 

6 cuai*6 

At>CUA1^). 

6. 

South 

ceAS 

6 beAs 

Ant)eAS. 

7. 

East 

COIR 

soir 

AnoiR. 

8 . 

West 

C1AR 

SIAR 

AniAR. 

9. 

Inside 

1SC15 

isceA§ 

AmAC. 

10 . 

Outside 

Amui§ 

AmAC 

isceAC. 


(b) In addition to these we have: — lAscuAib, on the 
N. side; lAisceAs, on the S. side; Iascoir, on the E. 
side; Iasciar, on the W. side; Iascuas, on the upper 
side; lAscfos, on the lower side; IascaII, on the 
other side; lAsmuig, outside; Iaisci§, inside. All 
these become compound preps, by adding t>e: —Iascuaiid 
t)e’n cAisleAn, north of the castle; IascaII t)e’n 1oRt>An, 
on the other side of the Jordan; Iaisci£ t>e bA bliAin, 
within 2 years (temporal); lAsmui£ x>e SeAtmA, with the 
exception of Seadna. 

(c) From prep.+noun. —I t)CAis$e, in safe keeping; 
i t>comAs, in store for; ar cosac, in front; cum cinn, 
ahead; 6 ceile, apart. 

C. — Temporal Adverbs: — 

1° Noun-forms, with or without the article: — Anois, 
now; ARfs, again; intnu, to-day; int>e, yesterday; 
Anocc, to-night; AReiR, last night; AnuiRib, last year. 

2° The A. of time:— CAmAll, for a while; seAccmAin, 
for a week. 

3° The G. of time:—In *Oia luAin, etc., t>iA is a G. 
of time. K. often has G. of time with $aca:— ^aca 
mAitme, every morning; $aca bliAbnA, every year. 
These are due to mi $aca bliAbnA —a month of every 
year, etc. 
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4°D. or A. with prepositions: — ar mAitnn, in the 
morning; um cRAcnonA, in the evening; umAnoiRceAR, 
the day after to-morrow; x>e lo is tfoibce, by day and 
night; coi5cnois(-beAs) is Ia int>iu, this day fortnight 
(in the past); coi^cibis 6 int>iu, this day fortnight (in 
the future). 

5° Prep, pronouns: —ri Am, ever (lit. before it); ceAnA, 
already (lit. without it). Coibce, ever (<co ftoibce) 
used of the fut. or, in a general way, of all time. 

D. — Interrogative Adverbs: — Ca? where? whence? 
whither? CAnAt>? where? whither? CAcoin, ca Ituair? 
when? Cionnus, conus? how? An pAt>A? Cia An pAit>? 
how long? Cax> e ttar? gome mAR (U.)? how? Cax> 
mAR §eAll ar . . . . what about? CAt> uime (cui^e)? 
wherefore? 

E. — Causal Adverbs: — "Da Idris sin, uime sin, there¬ 
fore; cui^e sin, for that purpose; t>A Idarr sAn, t>A 
beAs^Aib sin, in consequence of that (the latter of bad 
or untoward results). 

F. — Negative Adverbs: — nf, nfoR; ca, car (U.); 

nAC,nA,nAR. 

G. — Quantitative Adverbs: — 

1 ° The A. of Extent in Degree (see 175 A 4): — Ca se 
Pas beA$ puar— it is somewhat cold; bf se ar meis^e 
lARRAccin— he was just a trifle tipsy; mAccnui^eAnn se 
siut> An iomAt> —he thinks too much. 

2°D. or A. with prep. — ar ei^in, with difficulty; 50 
leoR, enough; 50 leiR, entirely. 

3° Intensive adv. prefixes are, of course, quantitative: 
Sar-, ro-, r 1 o§- very. 

H. —Multiplicative Adverbs: — pe t>o, twice; seAcc 
bpeARR, ever so much better; leAc-beAncA, half-done. 

I. —Asseverating Adverbs: — go t)eimim (50 t)eARbcA), 
really; 50 t>eimin 7 50 t)eARbcA (’Am Uriacar 7 ’Am Idasa), 
really and truly; *>ar piAb, *>arfa Iiac, t>AR piAb nA 
peolA,t)AR piAb 7 piolAR —all strong forms of “assuredly.” 
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J. —Concessive Adverbs:— ’flA sin, for all that; 

ar a son sAn, notwithstanding, etc., etc. 

158.— Adverbial Clauses: — 

1° Stereotyped: —pe sceAl e, at all events; pe’R 
t>ornAn e, anyway; t>A mb’e pern e, even he. 

2° pe cumA ’n-A bpuAR se e, however he got it; pe 
aic ’nA n$eobAt>, wherever I go; x>a lui§eAt> cu, nf 
leAnb cu, you may be small, but you’re no child. —Such 
clauses modify the main clause in the various ways set 
forth in 156. 


159.— Notes on the Adverbs. 

l°The prep. 50 (with) forms adverbs only with leoR 
and leiR. Otherwise 50 (=to) is used —50 moR=to a 
great extent. 

2° The spellings suas, sios, soir, siar are erroneous. 

3° CeAs (instead of ^>eAs) because of the frequent 
conjunction— cuai^o 7 ceAs. 

4° In 6 cuai^o, 6 ^>eAs, 6 is certainly not the prep. 6 . 
It is either the prep, po, or a form of the copula. 
"D’lmci^ se SAn AiRt> pa cuai^o (>6 cuai^o), he went 
towards the point that was North. 

5° lsci§, Armui^, show the D., isceAc, AmAc, the A. of 
ceAc. 

6 ° lAsmui^, and all the forms in 157 B. (b), except 
lAiscig, derive their -s- from the latter=lA-isci§ (Ia- 
being a weak form of leAc, side). 

7° Ar1s<O.I. a fhrith-essi, his back-track. Now used 
of both numbers and genders, and all three persons. 

8 ° Intnu, D. of t>iA, day, with art. 

9° Anocc, D. of nocc (L. nox) with art. — the night. 

10° *Oia luAin, *Oia ITIairc, *Oia CeAbAoin’, "OiARbAoin, 
*Oia ft-Aoine, t)iA SACAiRn, t)iA "OornnAig, are adverbs — 
on Monday, etc. The noun forms are:— An luAn, An 
ITIairc, An CeAt>AOin, An "OARbAOin, An Aoine, An SACARn, 
An "OornnAC. 

11° leis, also, is sometimes used, in negative sen¬ 
tences, where we might rather expect ac com beA^ (ac 
An oiReAt>, U.). "OubAiRC se nA RAib se Ann, 7 nf RAib, 
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leis — He said he wasn’t there, and neither was he. 
South of Ireland English employs “too” in the same 
way:—A. —“You don't look well.” B. —“I’m not, 
too.” The “raison d’etre” of the usage is the fact 
that such negative sentences are a re-assertion of the 
preceding negative statement. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

160.— The Conjunction is the part of speech which is 
used to connect phrases, clauses, sentences, and co¬ 
ordinate words:— Phrases:— bf se ar meis^e, ~J ar 
beAR^-buile —he was drunk and raging mad. Clauses: — 
bf se ar buile nuAiR AbubAiRc se An cAinnc sin—he was 
mad when he said that. Sentences: — bf a b>A cois bRisce. 
"Da bRf§ sin, nf peAbpAb se siubAl —his two legs were 
broken, so he couldn’t walk. Words: —CAnAbAR 50 leiR, 
ibiR 65 ~] aosca —They all came, young and old. 

Conjunctions are either co-ordinating, or subordinating. 
The former connect clauses (phrases, words) of equal 
grammatical rank. The latter connect dependent clauses 
with the main clause. 

Co-ordinating Conjunctions:—These are either: —(a) 
Cumulative (Copulative), which add one statement to 
another. (b) Adversative: —which set one statement 
against another, (c).— Illative (Inferential) —which point 
to a conclusion arrived at. 

(a) Copulative Conjunctions: — 

l°Agus, and (as, is, ’s. Often 7 , — a contraction of 
L. —et). —bf An SAibbiR ’s An bAibbiR 1 n^RAb leis (eo^An 
Coir)— Rich and poor were in love with him! 

2° IbiR .... a^iis— both .... and. —bf ceAnnsA le 
cac, ibiR cARAit> ~J eAscARAib —Be gentle with all, both 
friend and enemy. 

(b) Adversative Conjunctions: — 

1° no, else (or else). —nf puIair no ca cuiRse air — 
he must be (a strong man) or else he’s tired. 
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2° Acc, but. — nf meis^e pe nbeAR e, ac t)eAR$- 
bfomAoinceAs —Not intoxication caused it, but downright 
idleness. 

(c) Illative Conjunctions: —t) a Idris sin, therefore; 
mAR sin, so; mA’s eAb, so. 

161.—Subordinating Conjunctions: — 

1° Modal —pe cumA n’A bpuAiR se f—however he got it. 
2° Local —mAR a raiId An sa$arc— where the priest 
was. 

3° Temporal. —sul a t>ciocfAib An t)omnAc—before 
Sunday comes. 

4° Causal. — nfliR-se cionncAc Ann, 6 nAc cu a bein e — 
you’re not responsible, as you didn’t do it. 

5° Final. —(denoting purpose). —sul a mbeinn beibeAn- 
ac. (S.)—lest I should be late. 

6° Consecutive (denoting result). —Ca orneAt) sAn 
ceAnA A^Am air sur t>oic liom so n-fosAt> e (S.)—I’m so 
fond of him that I think I’ll eat him. 

7° Quantitative —Is p eARR An rhAic aca nA An t>A mAic 
t>o bf —Present goods are twice as good as past ones. 

8° Concessive: — blob s° ’fios ASAm — although I 

knew. 

9° Conditional:— The clause containing the condition, 
is called the Protasis, that containing the conclusion, 
the Apodosis. ITIa, if.—Implies that the condition is, 
was, will, or would be verified, or else leaves it an open 
question, implying neither non-fulfilment, nor serious 
doubt. It can be used: — 

With pres. Indie.— ITIa ca se Ann, lAbRAb se —if he’s 
here, let him speak; hha F A 5 Arm CUSA me, is cumA me 
no nA t>Aill (luc. 48) —if you leave me, I’m no 
better than the blind. 

With the past Indie. —mA cAini^ Aon bRoc-sceAl, 
nfoR AiRi§eAs-sA e —if bad news came, I didn’t hear it. 

With the Fut.— ITIa beib se Annso i mbAiReAc —if he 
is here to-morrow. 

With the Impft. —ITIa blob se Ann —if he was there 
(habitually). 

With the Condit. —ITIa beAb se oiReAmnAc t>uic — 
if it would suit you (as I’m sure it would! ). — *0 a, if: — 
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(a) Used in mod. I. only with past Subj. (or Condit.). 

(b) The time referred to may be past, pres, or fut. 

(c) The condition is either unreal (i.e., not verified 
in past or pres., or not verifiable in the fut.), or at 
least very doubtful: — 

A. — Actual pres. —"Da bcA^Ab An sa^arc Anois—if 
the priest were to come now. 

B. — Habitual pres. —"O’peAbpAinn e beAnAm Aon uair 
t>A mb a rhAic liom e —I could do it any time, if I 
wanted to. 

C. — Past. —t)A bcei§eA^> se Ann $ac Ia AnuiRto —If 
he went there every day last year. (Impft.) — X)a 
n-AbRAb se (CffPO. 93), if He had said (Plupft.). 

D. —Fut. — "Da bcA^Ab SeAn i mbAiReAc—If S. were 
to come to-morrow. 

munA, munAR, if not, unless (O.I. mani), the neg. 
of itia: — 

With the Pres. Indie, actual:— munA bpuil se 
Annso—if he is not here. Pres. Indie, habitual: — 
hflunA mbfonn se pern Ann —if he is not there himself 
(habitually). 

Pres. Hab. in future sense:— munA nbeiniR Rub 

oRm (luc. 14)—If you do not do as I tell you. (Or 
beiniR may be pres. subj.). 

With past indie. —munA RAib se Ann —if he wasn’t 
there. 

With the Fut. —munA mbeno ciaII a^ac—I f you 
won’t have sense. 

With the Impft. —munA bcA^Ab se i n-Am — If he 
didn’t come (habitually) in time. 

With the Condit. —munA mbeAti SeAn—Only for S. 
The neg. of bA is either munA (with Past Subj.) or 
bA mb a nA (followed by the Condit.): —1° *Oa mbA nA 
beAti Aon cuis eile aici (CffPO. 25)—If she had had 
no other reason. 2° *Oa mbA nA beAb *Oia a$ ca6ru 
linn be sIor—I f God were not always helping us. 
But note the difference between “*Oa mbA nA” and 
“muna.” E.g., in ex. 1° it is implied that she had 
other reasons. i.e. —the negative supposition “nA 
beA^o Aon cuis eile aici” is unreal. “munA mbeAb” 
would leave it an open question. So ex. 2° implying, 
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as it does, the unreality of the supposition “nA beAb 
*Oia a$ caIdru linn be sfoR,” virtually asserts the 
truth:— bfonn *Oia a$ caIdru linn be sfoR. 

Acc 50, provided that, if only (O.I. acht ro, with 
Subj.) —ac nA cuiRff peAR$ uirci (S.), provided that 
she were not “riled.” Distinguish from: —(a) acc 
$ o=when, until. —Acc 50 bcAini^ nA b-AllrnuRAi^ — 
until the foreigners came, (b) acc 50, except that— 
acc 50 bcAini^ se siub isceAc—except that that fellow 
came in. 

10° Demonstrative Conjunctions:—go, that, lit. until 
that, so that; with ro>$ur. This is the ordinary par¬ 
ticle for affirmative indirect speech. — beiR se 50 mbeib 
se Annso 1 mbAiReAc —he says that he will be here to¬ 
morrow. It also introduces a noun-clause to act as 
subj. or pred. to “is,” or as appositional subject or 
object after other verbs:—As subj. —b’peibiR 50 bcioc- 
pAb se inbiu —Maybe he’d come to-day. As pred. — ’Se 
eA^lA hi oriti 50 bciocpA^o — My fear was that he would 
come. As object. — beinno e po^airc 50 ^cuir^ar An 
cime cum Uais — Have it announced that the prisoner 
will be put to death. 

The corresponding neg. conjunctions are nA, nAc, 
nAR: —(a) beiR se nA ciocpAib se a cuille—He says he 
won’t come any more, (b) Is boic liomsA nAc sa^arc 
1 n-Aon cor e —I think he’s not a priest at all. (c) bubARc 
leis nAR mAic liom bul Ann —I told him I shouldn’t like 
to go. 

11° Interrogative Conjunctions: — 

(a) nf peAbAR An bciocpAib se inbiu —I wonder will 
he come to-day. Here An not only modifies the clause — 
ciocpAib se, but also connects the latter with nf peAbAR, 
thus uniting the functions of adv. and conj. So with 
the other interrog. adverbs (157 D): — 

(b) Is beACAiR a ra* 6 cAcoin a ciocpAib se —It is hard 
to say when he’ll come. 

(c) nf pios b’Aoinne conus a beineAnn se e—No one 
knows how he does it. 

(d) nf cuisim 1 n-Aon cor CAb cui^e $ur bein se e—I 
cannot understand why he did it. 
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162.— The Preposition is the part of speech that serves, 
with a noun, pronoun, or noun-equivalent to make up 
a qualifying phrase, either substantival, adjectival or 
adverbial (Syntax 303 ). Preps, are either simple or 
compound. A. — Simple Prepositions: — 

1 ° Governing D. —t)o, to, for; t)e, from, off, of, etc.; 
6, from; a, as, out of; a$, at, etc. (with prons. some¬ 
times partitive — cuit> A^Ainn, some of us); os, above; 
50, with (nearly obsolete); Roim, before (O.I. re). 

2° Governing the A. only (orig.):—le, with, etc.; 
cRe, through; 50, to; um, about, etc.; it>iR, between 
(with D. in pi., it>iR peARAib 7 mnAib —both men and 
women); auiaI, as (now only with 3 sg. neut. suffixed 
pron. —ArnlAi^o, like this); $An, without; seAc, past; 
car, over, beyond (and, in asseverations, t>AR). 

3 ° Governing (orig.) D. or A. —in,—in ( rest , D), into 
{motion A); ar, for, because of (now often “on”); 
pe (po, pa, paoi), under, towards, etc.; poR, on (now 
only used in compounds, like poRimAt), porIatyias, etc.). 

In addition to the above, other simple preps, are 
found only in compounds (nouns, verbs, adjectives): — 

(a) ad, to, L. ad. —aca (L. ad-stat), aratti, to count< 
At) Rforn. 

(b) O.I. cen (=$An) in ceann-tar, the district on this 
side (orig.). 

(c) eAccAR, outside of—eAccRAnn, e accrA nn ac, foreigner. 

(d) piA*o, in presence of—piAbnAise —evidence. 

(e) pRic, pri, against—pReA^RA (<frith-gaire), pric- 
buAlAb, repercussion. 

(f) iar, after —piApRui^, enquire. 

(g) fs, under, and os above —fseAl, low, uasaI, high, 
cfos, cuas, etc. (os also forms compd. preps.). 
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(h) ro (L. pro) with adjectives=too, —Ro-mAic. 

(i) co, com=with,—cuibReAc, bond, etc., con^nAm, 
help (<5nforn), etc. 

Many noun- forms are used as preps, (with G.): — 

(a) cum, to<to+ceim>coicim, dochum, cum. 

(b) t>AlcA, concerning —t)AlcA An sceil, “by the way.” 

(c) coisc, because of (earlier x>e coisc)—coisc a 
b-ingine, because of her daughter. 

(d) cfmceAll, around, about, cfmceAll nA b-Aice — 
around the place. 

(e) pAn, along, during —p An An paIIa, along the 
wall; pAn nA b-AimsiRe, all the time (<ar peAb nA). 

(f) cois—beside —cois nA ceine, cois nA pAiRR^e—beside 
the fire, by the sea. 

(g) cReAsnA, across—cReAsnA nA b-AbAnn — across the 
river. 

B. — Compound Prepositions: —I. —Simple prep.+noun 
(with G.). II. —Simple prep.+noun+simple prep, (with 
D. A. or G. according to circumstances). 

I. —Simple prep.+noun: — 

(a) in-Aice, near—in-Aice nA ceine, near the fire. 
So —in-A^Aib, against; i ^cionn, after; i ^cAiceAm, 
during; i ^cursaI, concerning; i n-ionAb, instead of, 
and many others. 

(b) ar A^Aib, in front of— ar A^Aib An t>oRAis isceAc — 
opposite the door (viewed from the outside). So —ar 
cul—behind; ar son, for the sake of; ar peAb—for 
the space of ( time); ar puit>, ar puAit>, throughout 
(space), and many others. 

(c) t/ionnsuibe, towards, against—tfionnsuibe nA 
Craoi — against Troy; t>o ReiR, according to — t>A ReiR 
sin —according to that. 

(d) x>e Idarr —as a result of—t>A bARR sAn —as a result 
of that; t>’A bicinn sin—because of that; t>’A eis sin — 
after that. 

(e) as ucc—for the sake of; as ucc x>o ceAnnsAccA — 
for the sake of your mildness. 

(f) pe bein, towards, for; pe bun—under, less than. 
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(g) le h-A^Art), for, with a view to —le ft-A. An cSAmRAib 
— in preparation for Summer; le ft-Ais, le cois—beside; 
le n-eA^lA nA ft-eA^lA — “to make assurance doubly sure.” 

(h) os cionn, over—os a cionn, over it, more; os mo 
comAin aitiac- in front of me; os coinne a n-eAt>An — 
before their faces. 

(i) cReis (<car eis), after— CReis An csao§aiI — after 
all; car ceAnn t>o slAince— for your health’s sake. 

II. —Simple prep.+noun+simple prep: — 

(a) 1 n-Aice le, near—suib Annso i n-Aice liom — sit 
here near me; i ^comoRCAs le, i ^coimmeAs le —com¬ 
pared with; i n^eAll le—in pledge for. 

(b) i bponn cum—in humour for (with G.); i bpeiR^ 
cum —angry with. 

(c) mAR §eAll ar— because of; itiar Idarr ar —to cap. 

(d) i n$AR t)o—near; i n^ioRRAcc t>o—near. 

(e) Iaisciar t>e, behind; Iascoir x>e — East of. 

(f) i bfAt> 6 —far from. 



CHAPTER IX. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

163.— The Interjection is the part of speech used to 
express some sudden emotion, or to give some direction: 

(a) Amen, so be it! Aililiu, Phew! Aibe muise, 
Well, well! Am bASA, i mb Aisce— Indeed! "Oar piAb, 
bARfA Iiac, Egad! (Minced forms of “By God!”). 
Asboin, Indeed! (<is boic+init. n of following word), 
muise, Well! (from muiRe). peAc, Lo! Look here! 
(even when addressing more than one). Tflo bRon, mo 
leAn, mo leAn $eAR, mo cReAc 7 mo cas, poiRfoR, Alas! 
eisc, Hush! Uc, ucon, ucon Aibe, mo crua§, Alas! 
mo crua£ cRAibce, a ltluiRe is crua£, Alas and alack! 
Ar A^Aib lib, On! IsceAc leAc, In you go! 

(b) Sometimes a noun with the article is used, out 
of construction, with the force of an interjection: — 
Is AmlAib a bf se . . . . £a ceApAb 50 mAiRpeAb se 50 beo. 
An c-AmAbAn! (luc. 45)—The fact was, he imagined he’d 
live for ever, the fool! 

(c) Many clauses given in Grammars as Interjections 
can hardly be regarded as such. E.g.—^o bceigib cu 
slAn a bAile —Safe home; SlAn beo a^ac —Good-bye; 
eisc bo beAl — Silence! go mbeAnnui^ib *Oia buic —God 
save you, Good morning, etc. go mbuAnui^ib *Oia cu — 
May God give you long life; thank you! 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE. 

164.— (a) The art. always precedes its noun, and 
usually agrees with it in gender and number; always 
in case:—An c-ubAll —the apple (M. sg. N. or A. or 
absolute); An beAn—the woman (F. sg. N.A. or abs.); 
nA b-ublA (M. pi. N.A. or abs.); nA mnA—the women 
(F. pi. N.A. or abs.). 

(b) The M. sg. An c- is used in N.A. before Aon, Aon- 
rhAb, occrnAb, even if the noun is F. —An c-Aon aic 
A rriAin sa t>omAn (CPfVD. 72)—the one spot in the world; 
An c-Aon beAn ArhAin—the only woman; An c-occmAb 
bliAin—the 8 th year. In G. An (M.) and nA h- (F.) are 
used: — mAibeAn An occrhAb lAe (CITPO. 302) —the morning 
of the 8 th day; mAc nA b-AonmAb mnA x>eA $—the 11th 
woman’s son. 

(c) The sg. art. is used with pi. noun, if the latter is 
felt as a unity: —CA^Aib Aon Ia is mAic lib be’n se Ia 
sAn (cmt). 330) — Come any day of the six that you like; 
An nAoi scinn t>eA$ ~J ceicRe picit> (CHVO. 340)—The 
ninety-nine. 

(d) When a noun, not followed by a demonstrative 
adj., governs a definite noun in the G., the whole expres¬ 
sion is usually definite, but the art. is not used with 
the 1st noun: —t)A mb’e leAc mo Rf^eAccA e (b.n. 624) — 
Were it even the half of my Kingdom. bocAR nA ITIias — 
the Road of the Dishes. But when this is nominal , not 
real , it is indefinite. beiR se ^ur bocAR nA ITIias a 
C 115 CAR air —He says it is called “The Road of the 
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Dishes.” But —is e bocAR nA ITIias bo ^AbAbAR An Ia 
sAn—It was “the Road of the Dishes” they took that 
day. 

(e) If a demonstrative follows the 1st noun, the art. 
is used:—An mAc so mo beiRbseAR (TBC. 129)—This 
sister’s son of mine; AmeAs^ nA ^cnoc SAn SAmARfA 
(cmt>. 296) — amid those hills of S. 

(f) N.B. — Inge An CAib^;—T.’s daughter (implies that 
he has only one); in^eAn bo C —a daughter of T. (he 
having at least one other). 

(g) Even when the meaning is real , the 1st noun may 
be indefinite. Thus Canon O’Leary wrote —t )a mbA leAc 
mo RfgeAccA e (C.S.) —were it a half of my Kingdom 
(Cf. d. where it is definite). If the particular half 
were specified, we should say —An leAc so bem’ RfgeAcc. 
So cAob An bocAiR, may refer to either side. But—bo 
bRuib se cum An CAOib eile be’n bocAR (CHVO. 317)—He 
moved to the other side of the road. 

(h) When both nouns are indefinite, the art. is not 
used: —CeAnn capaiII —a horse’s (not a cow’s, or dog’s) 
head; ceAnn caic —a cat’s head; ceAnn ciRce —a hen’s 
head; cloc rgaca —a rolling stone. 

(i) The 1st noun may be definite, the 2nd indefinite: — 
An ceAnn capaiII sin —that horse's head : But —ceAnn 
An capaiII sin — that horse's head. In the first ex. capaiII 
has the force of an adj. Is cumA no An cloc ReACA e — 
He’s as bad as a rolling stone. 

(j) The exx. in (h) and (i) show the G-. of possession 
or quality. It may also denote the material , or contents 
of what is denoted by the 1st noun; or it may express 
a whole of which the governing noun denotes a part. 
(The Partitive G.). Thus: —1° Both nouns indefinite: — 
Material: — ARAn mine coiRce — oatmeal bread. Contents: 
^loine pfonA —a glass of wine. Partitive: —braon uisge — 
a drop of water. 2° 1st n. definite, 2nd indefinite: — 
Material:— An c-ARAn mine coiRce seo —this oatmeal 
bread. Contents:— An ^loine pfonA—the glass of wine. 
Partitive: —An bRAon uis^e—the drop of water. 

(k) Both nouns definite, but never in partitive meaning : 
Material: —meAlbo^ nA mine—the meal-bag. Contents: — 
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^loine An pfonA—the wine-glass (though it be empty). 
Partitive: —Ordinarily partitive be (with D.) is substi¬ 
tuted for G. — mo cion be’n oi^ReAcc (C1TF0. 325)—my 
share of the inheritance; cuib be snA b-uAislib — some 
of the nobles: cuib nA n-uASAl=the nobles’ property 
(where the G. is possessive, not partitive). 

(l) leAc mo Rf^eAccA seems to be against this rule. 
But, when the 1st noun is made clearly definite, and 
the particular half is specified , the G. construction is 
dropped, and partitive be (with D.) substituted:—An 
leAc cuAib t)em’ Ri^eAcc—the northern half of my 
Kingdom. In 164 (d) the half is contrasted, not with 
the other half , but with the whole. 

(m) Cosac, beiReAb, Iar, bRUAc, cois, and such words, 
may also be followed by a definite G., though the 
meaning seems to be partitive: —Cosac An Garrai^ — 
the beginning of Spring. berneAb An csAifiRAib— the 
end of Summer. Iar An po^mAiR — the middle of Autumn. 
bRUAc nA b-AbAnn — the river's edge. Cois nA pairr^s — 
the sea-side. 

(n) The following exx. from U.I. violate the rule laid 
down in (d) above: — 

1° lARRAim-SA, mAR Accuin^e ORC, CAR CObAll CUSA 
AReiR, A S1UR, 

1n-eiRinn no i bcAlAm nA bpiAiceAS ltlic t)e nA 
nbul (C.C.U. 100) — 

I ask, and beg you answer, where slept you, sister, 
yesternight, 

In I., or in the land of the Kingdom of the Son 
of God of the elements. 

2° ’Sf An c-SatyiaiU a’ ReAlc eolAis Crioca poblA muR 
bciRe (C.C.U. 130) — 

Sawell (a mountain) is the guiding-star of the 
territory of F., your land. 

3° ’S t>A ^CReibpibe mo s^eAl bA liom pern An ConbAe 

rhuis eo (c.c.u. 83) — 

And if my tale were credited, the Co. of M. were 
mine. 

These exx. may be looked upon as archaic. 

(o) An csAoglAn CAilce An CAOib slim (flAic. 9)—The 
stately maiden of the slender body ( This is early modern). 
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(p) When the def. G. is virtually an adj., the 1st 
noun may have the article: — CAt> e An uair a’ clui^ e? 
—What time is it? An CoRoinn itluiRe —the Rosary. 

(q) The art. is usually omitted’. — 1° In Type II. 
Ident. vb. is:—Se cuts nA ft-eisceAnn sibse le bRiACRAib 
"De—This is the reason why ye listen not to God’s words. 
2° In Type I. with predicates like the following: — 
Se Rut> e is eASArhlAi^e .... t>AR AiRi^eAS pos —It’s 
the strangest thing I’ve ever heard. 3° Also in Type 
VII. —Sin e sceAl ’s peARR a CAim^ cu^Ainn pos (TBC. 
122-3)—That’s the best news we’ve had yet. 4° After 
proper names, before name of a trade, profession, occupa¬ 
tion; and sometimes before a proper name when fol¬ 
lowed by a demonstrative: —AinbRiAs rriAc Craic, pile — 
The poet, A. McC. Ca^s ^aIda— T. the smith. Is 
lon^AncAc An beAn ffleib seo—This M. is a wonderful 
woman. 

165.— The def. article in I. where E. either has none 
at all, or else the indef. art: — 

1° Before noun and demonstrative: —An peAR so, An 
beAn sAn, nA neice ut> (But see last ex. above). 

2° In interrog. sentences like —CAt> e An Rut> e sin? 
—What is that? But not with cia’cu, when cia is an 
adj. — Cia’cu ceAnn Ab’ peARR leAc—Which one would 
you prefer? So the art. is absent in —Ce rneit>, how 
much? Ca b-Aic, where, whither, whence? Ca b-uAiR, 
when? and wherever the interrog. forms a compound 
with the noun, e.g., conus, cAnAt>. 

3° Before uile, every, when not preceded by ^ac —An 
uile cacair —every city (An cacair uile=the whole city). 

4° In Type III, Classification sentences, where E. 
has the indef. art. —Is beAs An buACAill cu —You’re a 
nice boy! 

5° Before titles (exc. in V. of course) —An c-Acair 
peAt>AR 6 lAo^AiRe—Fr. P. O’L. 

6 ° In certain expressions of time:— int>e, yesterday; 
nuAiR, when; Anois, now; i mbliAbnA, this year; 
AnuiRib, last year; An crac, An cAn=when. In it>iu, 
i mbAiReAc, umAnoiRceAR—to-day, to-morrow, the day 
after to-morrow, E. has the art. as well. 
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7° In the names of the days of the week, when nouns , 
and not followed by a def. G. — An luAn, Monday. But 
*Oia luAin, on M. 

8 ° In —An c-eARRAC, An SArnRAb, An po^rriAR, An geim- 
ReA^o —Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. Except when 
used as adjectives (in G.) —Ia sArriRAib, oibce ^eirriRib — 
a summer day, a winter night. 

9° In —An GAnAiR, An peAbRA, An ITIarca, An c-AibReAn, 
An beAlcAine, An ITIeiceArh, An c-lul, mf nA SArhnA, mf 
nA not)lA 5 —Jan., Feb., March, Apr., May, June, July, 
Nov., Dec. But not when they are used adjectivally — 
l a ITIarca, a March day (meaning is indefinite ), Oibce 
SArhnA—Halloweve. 

10° In distributive phrases like: — geobAib sib pin^inn 
An twine — You shall receive each a penny; coRoinn An 
ceAnn — 5s. apiece. 

11° In nouns used as abstracts , or in a general sense: 
An poibne, patience; Ainm An AiR$it>, a reputation for 
riches; An twine, man (in general). 

12° In names of virtues and vices, in a general sense: — 
An t>Ruis, unchastity; An c-olACAn, intemperance (in 
drink). 

13° With concrete words, used to denote a class: — 
bf An sAibbiR ’s An t>AibbiR i n^RAb leis —Rich and 
poor were in love with him. 

14° With certain surnames, when the Christian name 
is absent:—An bRiAnAc, Mr. O’Brien; An bReAcnAc, 
Mr. Walsh. 

15° With names of certain countries, cities, rivers, 
etc. —An Roirn, Rome; An eilbeis, Switzerland; An 
AifRic, Africa; An pRAinnc, France; An SpAinn, Spain; 
An cSorca, Sweden; An loRUAib, Norway; eiRe, Ireland; 
G. usually nA b-eiReAnn, but also eiReAnn:—piR eiReAnn, 
the men of I. So, with AlbA; An fleitan, Kenmare; 
nA gl^nncAf, Glenties; An 5 UA 5^ n > Gougane Barra; 
An gAillim, Galway; An AonAc (D), Nenagh; An peoiR, 
the river Nore, etc., etc. 

16° With the names of things unique (sometimes): — 
An c-AifReAnn nAorncA, Holy Mass; but AifReAnn *Oe, 
in accordance with 164 (d); nA plAicis, Heaven: but 
piAicis TDe; An Carlas, An Caisc, An Cfn^cfs, An lnit>, 
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An not>lAi 5 —Lent, Easter, Pentecost, Shrovetide, Xmas. 
But often without art. — Ia flot>lA5, Xmas Day, Oibce 
not)lA£, Xmas Eve; Oibce lAe notAA^, Xmas Night, 
etc., etc. 

17° Instead of a G. pers. pron., a D. pron. is sometimes 
used, and the article is used with the noun: —Conus ca 
A n cslAince a$ac? How is your health? "Do Idris ar 
A n bpoibne a^ahi— My patience became exhausted; t>o 
$eARR sf An cRoibe acu (CffVO. 299)—it lacerated their 
hearts. 

18° In expressing large numbers or quantities: —nA 
ceAt>cA, hundreds; nA CAince, crowds; nA mflce, 
thousands; nA ciAncA, ages; An iomAt>, An ioitiarca, 
too much, too many. 

19° With names of languages (sometimes): —An 
gAebil^, An beARlA, An lAitun, An gRei^is— I., E., L., 

Gk. 

166 .— Vivid use of art.—To express certain emotions 
such as surprise, joy, pathos, fright, etc.: — 1° CAt> t>o 
cipinn os mo comAiR aitiac ac An ^AllAn! —There I saw 
in front of me —a pillar-stone! (fear, excitement). 
2° Ca An Ia A^Ainn! —We are victors! (joy). 3° CAit) 
nA CAince a$ pa^aiI Idais t)e’n ocras —Thousands are 
dying of hunger (pathos). 

Here we may place the exclamatory or interjectional 
use of art. and noun; and a certain use of the art. 
before ordinal numerals: —1° An c-AmAt>An! ~J a ceApAb 
50 nt>eAnpAinn a leiceno! —Fool that he was, to think I 
should do such a thing! 2° "OeiR An cRfomAb t>uine 
$uRb AmiAib a puaras AiR$eAt> a$ t>ul AmubA — A third 
fellow suggests that I found lost money! 



CHAPTER II. 


SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

167. —The n. is that part of speech whereby any object 
or property existing in, or presented to, the mind is 
expressed by itself alone:— peAR, beAn, meisce, mACAn- 
cacc— man, woman, intoxication, honesty. 

Use of the cases:— The Nominative: —The cases are 
the forms which nouns assume to express their relations 
to other words in the sentence. The N. denotes: — 

(a) The Subject: —*0o 6 uaiI SeAn e —S. struck him; bo 
beineAb bRuscAR be—it was crumbled (Passive). 

(b) The Predicate: —is sa^arc e sin—that is a priest; 
is ( ceAb ceisc bo cuiReAb air, nA ceR’ * 6(016 e—the first 
question put to him was who was he. (Here the pred. n. 
is complex— the clause —ceR’ b(ob e). 

(c) The Projected N.—Used at the beginning, when 
the speaker has not quite formed the sentence in his 
mind; or when, for rhetorical or other reason, it is 
deliberately put first. E.g., Dominus in caelo sedes ejus 
(Ps. x. 5) —The Lord’s throne is in heaven. When thus 
projected, the N. form is often absolute. 

(d) The Virtual N. 

168. —The Projected N. —1° An ce a ciocpAib cu^AmsA 

n( beib ocras air (C1TPD. 261)—He who comes to Me 
shall not hunger (An ce, absolute). 2° An ce a b’ iceAnn 
mise be(b se beo bem’ bARR-sA (CPfPD). 262)—He that 
eateth Me shall live by Me (An ce, N.). 3° An ce nA 

beib ciaII Ai$e, beib cuirhne Ai$e (Aes.) —He who will 
not have “reason” shall have “reason to remember” 
(An ce, absolute). 4° An Rub nAc bpuil icce no ^oibce, 
geobcAR e—What is not eaten or stolen will be found 
(UP. —An Rub, N., if §eobcAR is taken as Pass.). 

169. —The Virtual N. —1° b( eA^lA air bul lei (ClTIt). 
253) —He was afraid to go with her. *Oul is here virtual 
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N., i.e., it is N. because of two other constructions, 
conveying the same meaning, in which bul, is actually 
N.:— (a) b’eA^Al leis bul lei. (b) Cuir se eA^lA air 
bul lei. This is always the case where effect and cause 
are simply juxtaposed, without one saying in so many 
words, that the one is the cause of the other. 2° bf 

lOn^nA ORCA A RAb nAR peAbAbAR e fA^All lASCOIR (CfiVO. 

259) —They were surprised to think they could not find 
Him East, (RAb, virtual N.). 3° bf leis^e oRm ceAcc 

lem’ £no beA^ pern a$ cur isceAc orc (TBC. 134) — I was 
loth to come and disturb you with my own little worry, 
(teact, virtual N.). 

170.—Apposition: — 

A — Grammatical: —1° b’sin e acair ComAis Uf 
nuAllAm —That was T. O’N.’s father. 2° a SeAin Uf 
SeA^bA —S. O’Shea (V.). 3° Common in O.I. after 

proleptic a: —a masse in chuirp — the beauty of the body. 
4° pA clAnn bo SAibb in^in Cuinn An criur (FF. Bk. 1, 
272) —The three were children of S. Conn’s daughter. 
In these exx. ComAis Uf; SeAin Uf; a .... in chuirp; 
SAibb ingin, are in grammatical apposition. 

B. —Logical (only)^— 1° bf a pios a^atyi e (luc. 41) — 
I knew it well. 2° 1omAi£ poll ApscAl (E.S. 26)—The 
image of the Apostle Paul. 3° When a noun preceded 
by a title is used, the title only is inflected: —(a) a 
Acair peAbAR — Fr. P. (Voc). peAbAR is absolute. 
(b)leAbAiR An Acar peAbAR 6 lAo^AiRe—Fr. P. O’Leary’s 
books. [Acar, G.; peAbAR, abs., and 6 (in grammat. 
appos.) abs. also], (c) So, when the title follows the 
name, the title is not inflected: — A^us Ainm biccoRiA 
bAinRfo^Ain SASAnA paoi (Smb. 130)—With V. the Q. 
of E’s name under it. (bAinRfo^Ain abs.). 

C. —Apposition to a sentence: —1° bf acas air, nib 
nARb lon^nA —Naturally, he was glad. Here “nib nARb 
ion$nA” is in appos. to “bf acas air,” and nfb is best 
explained as virtual N. 2° Pub is meASA nA sAn pein, 
is concAbRCAc An ara iAb (TBC. 19)—Worse still, they’re 
a dangerous lot! Pub, virtual N. 

D. —Partitive Apposition:—A part is placed loosely in 
apposition to the whole: — 1° beinib siAb, An cuib is 
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mo acu, ar An $cumA sAn e —They do it like that—the 
most of them. The apposition is corrective, toning 
down a too general statement. Cuit>, virtual N. 2 ° bo 
t>AORA^> An cuit> eile, $ac Re twine acu, cum bAis—The 
others were condemned to death—every second man of 
them. 

E. — Prepositional Apposition: — 1 ° Cia’cu be’n t>A 
ceAnn is peARR leAc?—Which of the two do you prefer? 
Acu is proleptic, t>e’n t>A ceAnn being its term, and this is 
prepositional apposition. Cia be’n t>A ceAnn would 
suffice logically, but cia’cu .... is usual. 2 ° Cia’cu 
A^A inn-ne, cia’cu A^Aib-se, and even cia’cu acu SAn — 
Which of us, you, them? 

171. — Absolute Construction:—The N. forms of nouns 
and pronouns are often not N. in function. This occurs 
when, logically, the meaning involved is that of G. D. 
A. or V., and usage allows none of them: — 

l°In the “Bracketed Construction” (179) where the 
first noun (or pronoun) resists inflection, the phrase being 
taken as a unit; or, if the phrase is a noun-adj. one, 
the adj. at any rate resists inflection:—(a) Coisc (An 
sAibbReAs 50 leiR a beic Ai$e) (G. 4 )—Because he was 
so wealthy; An sAibbReAs, abs. the phrase G. 

(b) Ar peAb (RAinnc beA$ AimsiRe) (bn. 710) —For 
some little time. —RAinnc beA$, abs. —the phrase (a 
complex n.) G. (c) 7 ceAt> (cARAn$ as) (S. 20)— with 
permission to withdraw the money. — carA n$, abs.—the 
phrase, G. (d) I ^cAiceAm (oiReAt> ~J Aon Ia AmAin) (Im. 
118) —For even a single day. oiReAt>, abs.—phrase, G. 
(e) "OubAiRc se le (^ac beAn t>fob) (bR. 21) —He told each 
of the women, (f) Ca cosac a$ac orca 50 leiR ac ar 
(Site beA$) (S. 18) —You’re before them all, except 
little S. (g) cfmpAl (An cRfmAb b-uAiR), (CS. 55 )—About 
the third hour, (h) a (soIas An csoIais sfoRuibe) (Im. 
271) —Thou light of everlasting light. 

2 ° Cum (to) and cReis (after) do not inflect a vb. n. 
preceded by proleptic a: —(a) CReis a RAb 50 bciocpA 
(TBC. 188 ) —having said that you would come, (b) CAnA^ 
Annso cum a iarrai^ ar *6ia .... (5. 42 )—I came here to 
ask God. ... (c) In the same circumstances Ab’ iarrai^ 
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leaves the vb. n. uninflected: — flA til Ab’ iarrai^j a cur 
’ nA lui^e oRm $ur cu An sa^arc —Don’t try to convince 
me that you are the priest. 

3° The term of proleptic a, be, acu, etc., is abs., 
except in the case of prep, appos., and the cases men¬ 
tioned in 216: —(a) Ca a pios a^atti e. —e abs. (b) pA$ 
pumsA a cuis^inc CAb e An sa^as ARiscoceles (luc. 36) — 
Leave it to me to judge what sort A. was. (c) nf 
peARRbe cu e — You’re nothing the better of it. —e abs. 
(d) Cia’cu An cacaoir no An rhin no An c-ubAll bA be as? 
(S. 6)— Was it the chair, or the meal, or the apple that 
was nice? cacaoir, min, ubAll, abs. 

4° Wherever there is logical without grammatical 
apposition: —See 170, B.—There is a word used abso¬ 
lutely in every one of the exx. given there. Thus: — 
In 1° e; in 2° ApscAl; in 3° peAbAR, etc. 

5° The Projected N. forms given in 168 are often 
not N. syntactically, and must then be taken as abs.— 
This is the case in exx. 1° and 3°. 

6 ° After “is piu”=is worth: —Oir is piu An peAR 
oibRe e cocu (Cfflb. 246)—For the labourer is worthy 
of his food. —e, abs. 

7° An ce is abs. in sentences like the following: — 
bA moR An c-uAcbAs e, An ce a cipeAb e—It was a very 
dreadful sight, had one seen it. 

172. —Sense Construction: —1° CAb e An bAc aca 
oRAinn imceAcc Iaicrgac? (luc. 42)—What is there to 
prevent us from going away at once? CAb e An bAc 
aca ORAinn=nAC ceAbuigce buinn,or nA puil se ceAbuigce 
A^Ainn, either of which would be followed by the N. 
imceAcc (this being, therefore, in the orig. sentence 
virtual N.). Or one might render the sense by — CAb a 
coimeAbpAb sinn $An. . . .?—In which case the orig. 
imceAcc would be virtual A. 2° Exx. like — beAb eA^lA 
onm bul isceAc, can be justified on the same principle 
of “Sense Construction.” 3° bob’ uasaI An cseiseAR 
iAb (CbC. 2)—They were a noble Six (Meadhbh is here 
referring to herself and her five sisters. SeiseAR (M.) 
is therefore treated as F.). 4° a ro§a beAn=Aon beAn 
bA ro§a leis —any woman he chose. 
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173.—The Genitive: — 

A. —The Possessive G. (with various shades of meaning) 

1° Possession or ownership: —(a) Cr{ piceAb, cui^ 

beA$ — 23, 15 (lit. 20’s 3; 10’s 5). (b) leAbAR SeAin — 
S.’s book (He owns, or possesses it). 2° Made by: — 
ArhRAin ~] X)av\ca An Ceicinni^ — Keating’s Poems. 3° 
Representing: — lornAig poll ApscAl (K.) — a statue of the 
A.P. 4° Commemorating:— SRAib Uf Connell — O’Connell 
St. 5° Remarkable for: —Coill nA Ion— The Wood of 
the Blackbirds (in Tyrone). 6 ° Partitive: — geARR-cuib 
AiR^ib — a tidy sum of money. 

N.B.—The partitive G. is not used: —(a) With pro¬ 
nouns. Partitive a$, or be (with D.) are used instead: — 
An cuit> bfob —those of them; cia’cu acu? — which of 
them? Except in — a bpuRrhoR, a leAc, a cRiAn— the 
most of them, the half of it (them), the third of it—and 
similar phrases, (b) With Compar. and Superl. —Se 
Ca ^>5 is peARR t)e’n beiRc — T. is the better of the two; 
An ce is peARR orca 50 leiR —the best of them all. (c) 
With numerals:— An bARA buine t)e’n t>ReAm— The 2nd 
one of the lot; An piceAb cuit> t)e — the 20th part of it. 
(d) With the Numeral Substantives, unless the G. is 
indefinite: — Thus we say: —beiRc peAR, seiseAR bAn — 
two men, six women. (These are, perhaps, not partitive, 
but appositional or explanatory ). But —beiRc be snA 
peARAib, seiseAR be snA mnAiti— Two of the men, six of 
the women, (e) Outside the classes of exx. in —(a) 
definite partitive G. is not permissible. Hence: —1° 
sIua$ be bAoinib Uocca nA cacrac (CPfPO. 57) — Crowds 
of the city poor. 2° A lAn be ^oAncAib An pile sin— many 
of that poet’s “danta.” 

B. —The G. of Quality:— Denotes some quality or 
characteristic of what is denoted by the governing 
noun: — 1° bA mise cRoibe nA peile acu, oibce 7 Ia 
(Song) —I was “the heart of hospitality” with them 
day and night. 2° mnA pua^aIa — seamstresses. 3° sciAn 
coise buibe (S.) —a black-handled knife. 4° oibce 
seACA —a frosty night. 

C—The Subjective (Active) G. —(a) The subjective G. 
is, properly speaking, that which denotes the agent of 
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the action implied by the governing word: —1° gRAb 
be —the love of God (which God has for us). 2° Is beA$ 
e suim nA nbAoine sin sa n^Aoluinn — Those people take 
but little interest in I. (b) Although the G. in (a) is 
active, since it represents the agent, the name Active 
G. is sometimes given to the G. of the vb. n. itself used 
actively: —1° CeARb beAncA cRocAn ^cria^ (K.)—An 
artificer of earthen pots. 2° CAilfn beAs cRuibce nA mbo— 
the pretty milk-maid. 

D. —The Objective (Passive) G.—Denotes the object of 
the action implied by the governing word, and is there¬ 
fore also called passive: —1° Ar grad De—For the love 
of God (i.e., which we feel for God). 2° An AmlAib bA 
rnAic leAc bo bf-ceAnnAb Anocc? —Can you possibly wish 
to be beheaded to-night? 

E. —The Appositional G. —Sometimes used instead of 
a n. in apposition. Cf. L. urbs Roma, I. —Cacair nA 
Rom a— the city of Rome. 

F. —The Explanatory G. —Akin to E. — 1° RtnnceoiR 
mnA —a female dancer. 2° bubAilce nA bRuise—the vice 
of impurity. 

G. —The G. of Time: — 1° Jaca bliAbnA, $aca mfosA, 
5 aca mAibne —Every year, month, morning. Common in 
K. Orig. partitive, arising out of such phrases as, Ia 
$aca bliA^onA. 2° In biA bomnAi^, etc., we have an old 

G. of time, from the noun biA, die= day. 

H. —The G. of Purpose:— An extension of the terminal 
meaning of the G. after cum: —1° Cum blAc CIiac is eAb 
bo cuAbAR—It was to D. they went. 2° Cum nA nbAoine 
bo saora^o is eAb bo cAnA^—I have come to save the 
people. Cf. the early use of E. for , and Fr. pour before 
infinitives:—I have come for to save the people. Je 
suis venu pour sauver le peuple. 

I. —G. of Cause or Origin. —uAi^neAs bo mnA (p.SA 13) — 
loneliness (arising from loss) of your wife; ub ciRce — 
a hen-egg; sicfnf ceARc —chickens; buile peiR^e — 
raging frenzy. 

J. — G. of Material. — cacaoir su^Ain —a “soogawn” 
chair; cARn cloc —a heap of stones; boRb AbmAib — a 
wooden table; roc lARAinn — an iron wheel; ponnsA 
pRAis — a brazen fillet; tyiaIa mine —a bag of meal; 
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sac pluiR —a sack of flour. The last two exx. are G. of 
Material Contained—the contents. 

The G. is not used after participles, or other adjectives, 
except when the latter are used as nouns: —bfob crua£ 
a^ac x>o boccAib be —Have pity for God’s poor. 

174. —The Dative:— The D. does duty also for the 
Ablative, Instrumental and Locative cases:—D.— 
CAbAiR t)en?c t>f —Give her an alms. Abl.—i bfad 6 
baile—far from home. Instr. —le buille (t>e) clAibeAm — 
with a sword-thrust. Loc. —sa bAile —at home: sa 
R oim —in Rome. 

The D. is used: — 1° Without a prep. — mAitnn — in the 
morning (also ar mAitnn); peAst>A, henceforward (O.I. 
ind fecht sa=now); intnu, to-day; Anocc, to-night 
(O.I. in-nocht=£/z£ night); An fAit>, whilst; nuAiR, 
crac, when. These are all D. of time, pe (in pe mAR) 
is a modal D. 

2° With certain preps, (as set forth in 162). For the 
case of pronouns after preps., see 116. 

The D. expresses: — (a) Possession: — ca leAbAR a$ 
SeAn —S. has a book. (The G. may denote either possession 
or ownership). (b) Ownership (with le, and A. of 
pronouns). —lAm liom, a hand of mine; is le SeAn e, 
it is Sean’s; nf peAt>AiR cos lei cAt> a beAnpAib lArn 
lei (S.)—Not “a foot of her” knows what “a hand of 
her” will do. (c) The subjective view, with is and le; 
the objective fact with is and t>o:—Is mAic liom cAe 
ac nf mAic bom e— I like tea but it isn’t good for me; 
nf peitiiR liom,— I dont think it possible; nf peitiiR 
t>om,— It is not possible for me. (d) Advantage and 
disadvantage:— bein Rut> ar x>o ttiacair — obey your 
mother; is saIac a beinis le SeAn e— you treated S. 
scurvily. (e) The indirect object— CaIdair x>o liAm e — 
give it to William; ar n-ARAn lAeceAmAil caIdair buinn 
int>iu —Give us this day our daily bread v (f) The agent 
(with t>o) —ar mbeic a$ criaII, i n-eiRinn t>o Coin 
^CulAinn (p.p.)— When C.C. was proceeding to I. (eclipsis 
after Coin is irregular); nf ^eARAncA t>o 111 — L. needn’t 
complain. (g) Local relation: —I $Corcai§ aca se 
Anois— He’s in Cork now; bf se ar An AonAc int)e— he 
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was at the fair yesterday; is 6 Corcai£ bom — I’m from 
Cork, (h) Various relations, after verbs, before and after 
nouns, and after adjectives and participles (see 305-6). 
(i) Mode, condition, instrument: — le con^nAm be, with 
God’s help; ar meisce, intoxicated; b’Aon ^no— on 
purpose; ar ^eAlAig; (bn. 617 ), like a lunatic; ar 
Iuas (bn. 639 ), speedily, (j) Reason, purpose:— ar An 
AbbAR sAn — for that reason; ar a usacc a bf se — 
considering how easy it was. (k) Measurement: — 1 >a 
fAit> An Ia is eAb is ^iorra An oibce— the longer the day 
the shorter the night. 

“t>o cornAiseAS mo pic is mo pocA ’s mo carc 
le pic is le pocA ’s le carc mnA An mAR^Aib 
bA mo iAt> mo pic is mo pocA be carc 
flA pic A^US POCA ’5US CARC mnA An mAR^Alb.” 

(Riddle) 

“I measured my peck and my pot and my quart with 
those of the market-woman; my peck and pot were larger 
by a quart, than the m-w.’s peck and pot and quart.” —(So 
the difference between the two sets of measures was two 
quarts). There is a variant: — 

bA mo iAb mo pic is mo pocA be pic is be pocA 
nA pic 7 pocA 7 carc mnA An mAR^Aib! 

(So the m-w.’s measures were just half the standard!) 

( 1 ) Time: —6 ceAnn ceAnn nA bliAbnA— from one year’s 
end to another; on Ia ut> —since the day. . . . (m) 
Origin:— Is x>e muinnciR ConAill me— I’m an O’Connell, 
(n) Price:— bfolpAit) cu as An obAiR sin— you’ll pay for 
all that; ce meit> a cu^ais ar An mbuin? How much 
did you give for the cow? bo bfolAs An t>A bum ar 
cAo^Aib punc— I sold the two cows for £ 50 . (o) Plenty, 
and emptiness: — bf An seomRA lAn t>e bAoinib beA$A 
t>ubA — the room was full of little black folk; ca An aic 
pollAm 6 bAoinib— the place is a wilderness; a b-Ai^ne 
ciuin 6 peiR$ 7 6 buAiRc (CbC. 5 )— Her mind at rest 
from anger and worry. 

For other meanings of the D. see 304. 
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175.—The Accusative:— The A. is the case of the direct 
object, i.e., the object which defines directly the action 
of the verb. The object may be: —(a) virtually con¬ 
tained in the verb itself. This is called the Inner Object, 
the Object Effected, (b) Or distinct from the vb. This 
is called the Outer Object, the Object Affected. These 
distinctions give us the following scheme for the uses of 
the A. 


Direct Object. 



A —Inner. B —Outer. 



3° Time. 4° Degree. 5° Space. 6° Direction. 


C—To denote the general object of thought, etc. 

The Exclamatory A. 

The A. after verbs, vb. nouns, and adjectives. 

A. 1° The Inner Object: — "Do cruciii^ *Oia An t>ornAn — 
God created the world. 

(God made a creature —the world. 2° The Cognate A. is 
a special form of the A. of the Inner Object:— t>o buAil 
se buille oRm- he struck me a stroke. 3° The A. of 
Extent in Time: — bfo^AR a$ peiceArh fAit> $ac n-fAit) 
(bn. 264) — They were waiting ever so long; scaoiI leis 
An bliAin seo — let it be for this year; is t>oic liom 50 
RAib sf 1 n^RAb leis 50 moR, caitiaU (TBC. 5)—I think 
she was deeply in love with him for a while. 4° The A. 
of Extent in Degree:— Ca An leAc-sceAl sAn ro-caoI 
iarracc (TBC. 188)—That excuse is a little too subtle; 
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bi se pas beA$ puar —It was a little bit cold. N.B.— 
This A. is sometimes found in the Rel. —pe meib a beib 
cu cAillce lets (CffPO. 318)—Whatever the amount that 
you are “down” through him; bo cuas AmubA moRAn — 
I went a deal astray. 5° The A. of Extent in Space: — 
"Do CARlA 50 RAlb sa^arc a$ $AbAil An CReo (CffVO. 317) — 
A priest happened to be going that way; cAnAbAR siubAl 
Aon lAe ar A^Aib (CffVO. 71)—They advanced a day’s 
journey. 6 ° Terminal A. —bo £Iuais An beACAc An simne 
aikiac (S.)—The smoke went out the chimney; An ce 
nA CA^Ann An boRAS isceAC (CffPO. 311) — He who cometh 
not in through the door; flA b-iompui£ib uAib beiseAl 
nA, cuacaI (bn. 256)—Turn not away from it, right or left. 

B. —The Outer Object: —7° Ordinary exx. —b’sin e 
a loic iAb—That’s what destroyed them; nA bRis nos — 
do not violate a custom. 

8 ° The A. of Specification: —An ce is Ia$ cReibeAm — 
He who is weak as to faith; An ce is mo pRAibinn, is 
e is cinnce beic ar beiReAb (up.) — The one in greatest 
hurry is sure to be last; nf peicimse Aoinne Annso is 
mo $Ab leis An mbiA seo nA me pern (CD. 29) —I see no 
one here in more need of this food than myself. 9° The 
A. after prepositions: See 162. 

C. —The Exclamatory A.—Used interjectionally in 
such expressions as:— An c-AmAbAn — the fool! An peAR 
bocc— the poor fellow! Ac $RAb a ca6airc boib! 
(cmt>). 317)—But to think of loving them! 

176 (a). —TTiunA mbeAb, “only for” in such expres¬ 
sions as:—munA mbeAb e, munA mbeAb SeAn — Only for 
him, S., may be said to take the A., if we are to look 
upon it as identical with O.I. ma-ni-bad, which took 
an A. owing to cen (=^An) with which it is almost 
identical in meaning. 

(b) The Projected A.—1° bo beinn coilceAnAc ar scr( 
cui^e, ac bul cum CAinnce leis, nf peAbpAim—I should 
be willing to write to him, but as to giving him a personal 
interview —I couldn’t! (Rhetorical for—nf peAbpAinn 
bul cum CAinnce leis). 2° Dera dam a De, ce no bera 
acht tu? (Quoted by Kuno Meyer, PIM. 13)—Who 
will give me tears but Thou, o God? 
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(c) The Virtual A. — nf peAt>pAib a bfceAll a beAnArh 
ac An c-uAn t>o rhARbu (CflfFO. 247)—All he can do, at his 
best, is to slay the lamb. An c-uAn, virtual A. The 
sentence is an abbreviation of— nf peAt>pAib a b. (puinn 
eile) a b., ac (peAt>cpAib se) An c-UAn t>o rhARbu; CAt> a 
beAnpAb mAc An caic ac An luc a rhARbu?—What should 
the kitten do but kill a mouse! An luc —virtual A. 
The sentence is a contamination (309) of ques. and 
ans. —CAt) a beAnpAb mAc An caic? (Ar noin nf beAnpAb 
se a tyiaIairc) ac (beAnpAb se) An luc a rhARbu! 

177. —The Vocative Case:—That of direct address. 
As it expresses no relation to any other word, it presents 
no syntactical difficulties. The V. of *Oia, God, is, in 
mod. I. a t)iA, probably to avoid confusion with a §e 
(Goose! ). 

178. —The Verbal Noun:—I. Its ordinary use, in 
N.G.D.A., or abs. II. In phrases where the agent and 
the object of the action are both expressed. III. In a 
passive sense. IV. In answers to questions, etc. 

I. (a) N. Is usa t>o catyiaI ^aIdaiI CRe cro snACAit>e, 
nA t)o’n t>uine SAibbiR t)ul isceAC i Ri^eAcc nA bpiAiceAS — 
It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of heaven; 
nfoR §Ab bo ceAcc nA t>CReo i n-Aon cor An Ia SAn(CffVO. 
334) —He needn’t have come to meet them that day 
at all. 

(b) Projected N. —Ac t>ul a bAile nA ceAnncA sut), 
nfoR rhAic liom sAn —But to go home with that fellow! 
I shouldn’t like it. 

(c) Virtual N. — "Do beAb nAiRe oRtn t>ul isceAC— I’d 
be ashamed to go in; ca acas orhi buAlAb uitiac — I’m 
pleased to meet you. 

(d) Absolute:— I n-A§Aib ^ac cASAb ~J acru t>A t>cei£- 
eAb ar An $ceol, cei^eAb a corhcRom tfACRU ar ^luAiseAcc 
nA nt>Aoine (S.)—For every change and turn that came 
upon the music, a corresponding change took place in 
the people’s movements; nf t>eiRim nA $ur peARRt>e cu 
beic At)’ AonAR —I’m inclined to think you’re better alone. 

(e) Genitive:— CAilfn t>eAs cRuibce nA mbo — The 
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pretty milk-maid; CeARb beAncA croc An ^cria^ (K.) — 
an artificer of earthen pots; jeobpAR peAR a goncA 
pos (TBC. 117)—We’ll find a man to wound him yet. 

(f) Dative: —"Do co£as-sa 6 cosac iAb, $An iAb bo 
beAnAm Aon RubA cum An co§a SAn bo cuilleAm (CS) — 
I have chosen them from the beginning, without their 
having done anything to merit that choice; bf An 
§RiAn a$ CAicneAm orca, bfobAR a$ ^Iaca^d nA $Reine 
(cmt). 333)—The sun was shining, and they were sun¬ 
ning themselves. 

(g) Accusative: —1° AnnsAn 50 ^cAicpibis pAnAmAinc 
Amui$, mAR a mbeAb 50 I 7 bfos^An piacaI (CfiVO. 331) — 
That then they should have to remain outside, where 
there would be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 2° A. 
after $An:—flioR mAic liom $An bul a bAile —I shouldn’t 
like not to go home. 3° A. after ibiR, 50 , etc. —IbiR 
oscaiIc nA nboiRse, ~J noccAb nA n-URCoibeAC—Both the 
opening of the doors, and the exposure of the culprits; 
50 beic t>A cReAccAib cneAsui^ce (K.)—Until his wounds 
were healed; cRe bul 1 n^uAis is eAb cuiceAnn a lAn — 
Many fall through courting dangers. 

II. Agent and Object in vb. n. phrase: —Is ton^nA 
liom e bo co^Ab nA n-ARm SAn (CbC) —I’m surprised that 
he chooses those weapons; Sometimes the agent is 
expressed by a rel. particle: — nf cu bA mAic liom 
b’pA^Ail bAis ar An scumA SAn—It isn’t you I should like 
to die thus; when the obj. is a pron., the latter must 
precede the vb. n., so that agent and object come 
together, connected generally by a$ ( 5 ): — "O’Abmuig se 
nARb’ peibiR a mAic bo loc, coisc me §a ca 6 airc UAim 
ar son An cSlAnuigceoRA (S. 62)—He admitted it was 
impossible to mar the good it did, since I gave it away 
for the Saviour’s sake. 

III. The vb. n. in passive sense: — t>Aili§ib An co^aI 
ar bcuis, ~l ceAn^AlAib e nA punAnnAib le bo^Ab (CnVO.) — 
Gather up first the cockle, and bind it into bundles to 
burn (=to be burned); Ba leo^-se mo cuib polA bo 
boRCAb (bfl.407)—Do not allow my blood to be spilt. 

The vb. n. is negatived by $An: — "OubAiRc se liom e 
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beAnAm— He told me to do it; bubAiRc se liom $An e 
beAnAm— He told me not to do it. 

IV. In answers to questions, etc. —CAb cui^e boib 
beic a$ mA^Ab puinn? e beic cuillce A^Ainn— Why are 
they making fun of us? Because we’ve deserved it! 
(=e beic cuillce A^Ainn pe nbeAR e, or some such thing); 
flAmlec bo ceAcc isceAC — Enter H. (cA^Ann fl. isceAC 
is rank beARlACAs); An buine a bf $An luc a ’ a 

lei^eAs a^ CrIosc (CS. 90, Title of Chap.) —C. heals the 
sick of the palsy. 

179.—Phrase Nouns:—I.—The Bracketed Construction 
(See 171). Further exx. — cun ($AbAil be cosAib i ^comAcc 
An AiRseoRA) (CPfFO. 4)—to quell the power of the devil; 
pAn (bRUAc nA hiara sAn) (CHVO. 81) — along that sea¬ 
shore; car eis (tho^AlcAS bo bAinc aikiac) (Smb). 80) — 
after wreaking vengeance. N.B. ^AbAil, bRUAc, bfo^AlcAs 
are absolute. 

II. The Unbracketed Construction: —Phrase nouns may 
also be unbracketed, i.e., the fundamental n. or pron. 
functions as N. G. D. or A. In the phrase “ceisc a 
cur”— to put a question — ceisc may be: — 

(a) Subj. N.: — 1° to the vb. is —bA mAic liom ceisc 
a cur orc — I should like to put you a question. 
2° Appositional N. —Ca se com mAic A^Ainn ceisc a cur 
air —we may as well put him a question. 3° Projected 
N. —ac ceisc a cur air, nfoR mAic liom SAn— but as for 
putting him a question, I shouldn’t like it. 4° Virtual 
N. —beAb eA^lA oRm ceisc a cur air— I should be afraid 
to put him a question. 

(b) Predicate N. to is:—’Se Rub a bein Iosa nA ceisc 
a cur cuca (ClTfO. 336)—Jesus simply put them a question. 

(c) Genitive. —b’eis nA ceisce cur cuca b’imci§ 
se uaca — when he had put them the question, he left them. 

(d) Dative. —*0 a mbeAb uAin Ai^e ar ceisc a cur 
cuca — if he had had time to put them a question. 

(e) Accusative: — 1° After transitive vb. — b’oRcuig se 
bom ceisc a cur air— he bade me put him a question. 
2° After $An — $An ceisc a cur ar Aoinne—to question 
nobody. 3° After ibiR — ibiR ceisc a cur ~J pReA^RA bo 
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glACAb—both putting a question, and receiving an answer. 

(f) Virtual A.— r\\ peAbpAinn a beAnAm ac An 
ceisc a cur cuca — I could only put them the question. 

III. Adverbial Noun-Phrases: —(a) nil r\ acu x)ar cAini^ 
bReis 7 lion a crIoca ceAb (TBC. 37)—Every King of them 
has come with more than the complement of his barony. 

(b) bf $ac Aon Rub lompuigce lAicReAC, CAob sfos 
suas, 7 CAob soir siar (bn . 634)—Everything was forth¬ 
with turned completely topsy-turvy. See 175 A. 4°. 

IV. Prepositional Noun-Phrases:—These may be: — 

(a) Subj. N.: —1° To the vb. is: — nfoRb piu buic $An 
pAnArriAinc liom (S. 19)—It wasn’t worth your while not 
to wait for me. 2° Appositional N.— Ca se com mAic 
a$ac $An bul a bAile Anocc —You may as well not go 
home to-night. 3° Projected N.—gAn bul a bAile, An 
eAb?—Not go home, is it? 4° Virtual N.—beAb nAiRe 
oRm $An e caIdairc bo—I’d be ashamed not to give it 
to him. 5° N. after 50 bcf :—50 bcf cReis moRAn AimsiRe 
(AR. 103)—until after a long time. 

(b) Pred. N. to is:—’Se comAiRle cu$ se bom nA $An bul 
a bAile a cuille—He advised me not to go home any more. 

(c) Absolute:— nfoR misbe buic $An e fnnsinc buinn — 
It wouldn’t have been amiss if you hadn’t told us. 

(d) Genitive: —1° Coisc $An iAb a beic Ann (CS. 5) — 
because they are not. 2° Cun $An e beAnAm (msp. 137) — 
for not doing it. 3° Ar peAb 1 bpAb —for a long time. 
4° I n-eA^muis $An Aon coinne a beic acu (bn) — in addi¬ 
tion to their not expecting. ... 5° Cun $An Aon csuim a 
cur sa cAinnc (cnVO. 53) —for not attending to the words. 

(e) Dative — 1° Anfos 6 in-Aice An bAile moiR(S. 130) — 
up from somewhere near town. 2° O Roim AbRAbAm a 
beic Ann (CS. 251)— before A. was made. 3° le $An An 
scoil bo cAiceAm cui^e (msp. 159)— for not relinquishing 
the school to him. 4° Ar ibiR sa^arc 7 ^ bAoine (CffVO. 
15)— upon both priest and people. 5° O Roim An eiRge 
AmAc (Smb. 147) —since before the Rising. 

(f) Accusative: —1° After trans, vb. — t)ubAiRc se liom $An 
bAc leis a cuille—he told me not to mind it any more. 2° Af¬ 
ter ^An—gAn ibiR leAbAiR is peicciuiRf bo bo^Ab—without 
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burning both books and pictures. 3° After CRe —CRe 
5 An AiRe caIdairc bo—owing to inattention. 4° Virtual 
A.—nf bub airc se liom ac $An Aon bA cuib a beAnAm 
tetri’ bfceAll —he told me just to do my level best. 

180.—Noun Clauses: —Like other nouns, these may 
be either N.G.D.A. or abs.:—A. Nom. noun-clauses: — 

(a) Subj. N.— 1° To is:— nfoR mAic liom 50 nbeAnpA a 
leiceib—I shouldn’t like you to do such a thing. 2° Appos. 
N. —Ca se RAibce nA beAnpAb eiRe cu be mAb a - RUA b — 
it has been said that “nothing will make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.” 3° Projected N.— go nbeAnpAb sf An peAll 
sAn, is beACAiR e cuis^inc—that she should have worked 
this treachery is hard to believe. 4° Virtual N. —bf nAiRe 
uirri 50 RAib sf com t>AnA sin (Smb. 138) —she was 
ashamed of her boldness. 5° N. after 50 bcf:—go bcf 50 
bciocpAb SeAtmA—till S. should come. 

(b) Pred. N. —b’e bA mAic liomsA nA beAnpf 50 beo 
e —I should really wish it were never done. 

(c) Genitive: —1° Cun 50 nbeAnpf e— that it might be 
done. 2° Coisc $ur cu^ais ceAb punc bom (S .) — 
seeing that you gave me £ 100 . 

(d) Dative:—nf RAib beimne Ai^e ar $uRb e ITIac t)e e 
(crrfO. 92)—he was not certain that He was the Son of God. 

(e) Accusative: —1° After trans, vb.—nuAiR a cui$ An 
peAR bocc ce bf Ai$e Ann (Smb. 124) — when the poor 
fellow realised who it was. 2° After $An — nf beAb Aon 
ion$nA oRm £ion 50 nbeAnpA e—I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you didn’t do it.—£ion 50 = 0 . 1 , cen co, without that . . . . 
lit.=although .... not, but sometimes=although. The 
clause “50 nbeAnpA e” is A. governed by $An (sion); while 
the clause “sion 50 nbeAnpA e” is virtual N. 

3° Appositional A. —flA cuiRimfs SAn be ttiasIa ar ar 
n^loiRe, 50 bceicpimfs on ^crois (Im. 224)—Let us not so 
far insult our glorious calling as to shirk the cross! 

4° Absolute: —nf cuiRpinn a cacu 50 bRAc bfom 50 
mbeinn poscA a$ AmAbAn —I should never cease to regret 
being married to a fool. 

5° Virtually absolute:—nf peAbpAib se a RAb ac nA 
ciocpAib se ARfs—The only rejoinder left him is that he’ll 
not come again. 
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181. —Aspiration of noun is often dynamic, i.e., employed 
to mark certain psychological distinctions: —(a) t>An 
rholcA (Ct)) —a panegyric poem, (b) ar bT?uAc nA pAiT?T?$e 
— on the sea-shore (indefinite): at? 1 dt?uac nA p. on a 
(particular) shore of the sea. (c) buine $An cos —a 
person without legs: buine ^An cos, one deprived of a 
particular leg. (d) ah?tti co^Aib — war-weapons (general): 
AiT?m co^Aib, weapons for a particular war. (e) cuIaic 
sa$ait?c, a priest’s dress (particular). 

182. —Remarks on the Cases: —(a) bios Ann An Ia 
sAn (not at? An Ia sAn) —I was there on that day. But — 
beib cT?oscAb at? An l a sA n—that day will carry with it 
the obligation of fasting, (b) The D. pi. in -ib is often 
used dynamically: —CuiT?pib SAn t?ac at? bAoine—that 
will make people prosperous: bfonn An t?ac at? bAomib 
AiT?ice — some people are lucky, (c) The N. pi. for the 
G. — "Do leAn se a$ s$T?f leicT?eACA ei^in at? An bcAlArh 
(cmt). 305)—He continued writing certain letters on 
the ground. 

183. —Number: —(a) SiubAl lAe, a day’s journey; 
siubAl ct?1 Ia, a three days’ journey; i ^cAiceArn An 
cuis Ia, during (the period of) 5 days; An t>eic Ia, the 
(period of) ten days. But when the space of time is 
looked at in its component parts the pi. is used:—nf 
T?Aib Aon uait? a’ CI 1115 1 scAiceArn nA nbeic lAeceAncA 
SAn .... there wasn’t an hour during those ten days. 

(b) The sg. noun is often used in speaking of a multitude 
where English uses the pi. 1° Ba blob ot? nA AiT?$eAt> 
nA SAibbT?eAS 1 bcAis^e A^Aib 1 nbuT? sct?ios (CffVO. 246) — 
Have neither gold nor silver nor any other kind of wealth 
in your girdles. 2° nf peAbpAibfs a rneAbT?u n-A n-Ai^ne 
(CbC. 89)—they couldn’t imagine. 

(c) But when the multitude act individually, the pi. is 
used: — . . . . bom’ peAT?Aib boccA a bf a$ imiT?c a n-AnAm 
(G. pi.) a$ cT?oib le nbuT? nAmAib (bfl.) — to my poor men 
who were risking their lives fighting against your enemies. 

(d) The sg. is used generally after is mo=many a:—Is mo 
buine bf 1 t?iocc spAT?Ain b’pA^Ail ~J nA puAii?—many a man 
was on the point of getting a purse, and didn’t. But the pi. 
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occurs when there is question of a class:— is mo t>Aoine 
nAC iAt> aca, RiAm 6 soin, a$ t>eAnArn An uile sa^as tacill 
ar An bpfRinne sin t>o bo^Ab (cmt). 264) — many other 
people besides them are ever since making every effort to 
discount that statement 

(e) The sg. An ce may mean “those who” — An ce is 
Iu§a ciaII is e is mo cAinnc —They who have least sense 
talk most. 

(f) The sg. is often used with numerals: —1° CrI nib $An 
ria^aiI— beAn, muc “J muille (UP.) —Three ungovernable 
things —a woman, a pig, a mule! 2° flA cr! 6aU, is purus 
a ^oRcu^Ab—suit, $lun ~] uille (UP.) —The three members 
easily hurt—the eye, the knee and the elbow. 3° geAllAb 
nAoi mbo piceAt> t>Am le CAilfn t>ub buibe $An ceill. Ac 
mo mAiR5 ^ur pos me ariatti i, is AintiiR nA ^CRAob ’mo 
beib (CCU. 104)—I was promised 29 cows, and a dark 
yellow girl with no sense, Alas! that I ever married 
her, leaving behind me the maid of the flowing hair! 



CHAPTER III. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

184.— An adj. is attributive when it qualifies the n. 
without the intervention of any verbal form: —b’pill 
An mAc bReoice—the sick lad returned; bo mAiRb SeAn 
65 e—young S. killed it. An adj. is predicative when 
attached to the n. only through the medium of a verb: — 
ca An posAibeAcc sAn An a - bReA 5 —that pasturage is very 
fine. The vb., however, may be present only by impli¬ 
cation :—! 0 b’pill An mAc 7 e bReoice—the lad returned 
sick. 2° bo rhAiRb SeAn 7 e 65 e —S. killed it when he 
was young. 3° bo mAiRb SeAn e 7 e 65 —S. killed it young. 

The attributive adj. —with the exceptions given below 
— follows its n. and agrees with it in gender, number 
and case, but not necessarily, of course, in declension: — 
peAR moR, a great man; piR moRA, great men; beAn 
rnAic, a good woman: mnA mAice, good women; mAc 
An piR rnoiR seo, this big man’s son; ingeAn nA mnA 
mAice sin, that good woman’s daughter. 

185 (a). —The Cardinals from 1 to 10 precede their 
nouns, whether other numbers are added or not:— cr{ 
bliAbnA, cr( bliAbnA piceAb (seAscAb, 7rI.), three, 
twenty-three (63) years. N.B. —bRo^, b>A bRoi^, cr( 
bRo^A — one, two, three shoes; Aon bRo^, any shoe; 
Aon bRo$ AmAin, one shoe. 

(b) The Ordinals, also, except cAnAise, CAnAisce (2nd) 
precede the n. —An bARA b-Aois beA^ —the 12th century. 
But —An aois CAnAisce —the 2nd age of life (from 7 to 
16 years). 

(c) The pronom. adjs. — ^ac, ^ac Aon, ^ac uile, An uile, 
5 ac ’Re precede the n. Add to these the article, and 
the interrog. adjs., cia, ca: —cionnus, conus, how; 
cAnAb, where; ca b-uAiR, when, etc. 
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(d) Simple adjs. (but not those with the suffixes 
-ac, -itiar, -attiaiI, -Ida, ca, -ca; nor participles) may 
precede the n. attributively, but then they form com¬ 
pounds, and often have a special shade of meaning: — 
moR-cuis, conceitedness: cuts moR, a grave reason; 
fluA-piA^onAise, New Testament; piA^onAise nuA, fresh 
evidence. 

(e) ^OeAg — good, bRoc — bad, always precede the n. 
After the n. and also when predicative mAic and ole 
must be used:— An beA§-beAn, the good lady; bRoc- 
sceAl, bad news; nfoR Idris pocaI mAic piacaI riaiyi — 
a good word never did any harm; is mAic beAn bei§- 
piR (TBC. 1) —a good man’s wife is good. 

(f) Sean, old, often precedes the n., but also follows, 
both attributively and predicatively, though, when 
pred., Aost>A is often preferred: —An seAn-sceAl i ^com- 
nuibe —the old, old story; ca se aosca 50 mAic —he’s 
fairly old. The prefixed sean is sometimes contemptuous 
or humorous:—An seAn-buACAill —the devil. N.B.— 
An CiomnA SeAn, An CiomnA Bua— the Old, the New 
Testament. 

186.— The Ordinals are indeclinable. Before AonmAb, 
occmAb, the art. is An c- (N. and A.) whether the n. is 
M. or F., and nA h- in G. sg. F— 1° An c-occtyiaid aois 
beA$, the 18th century: Iar nA b-occmA^> Aoise beA$, 
the middle of the 18th c. 2° 1 bcosAc An occmAb cAibobil 
(cmt). 231), in the beginning of the 8th chapter. 
3° ceAt>, 1st, is uninflected, as it forms a compound with 
the noun:—peACA nA ceAb mnA (CffFO. 21), the 1st 
woman’s sin. 4° An cARnA, the 2nd, keeps this form in 
G. sg. F. — 1 bcosAc An CARnA b-Aoise—in the beginning 
of the 2nd century. But —1 bcosAc nA bARA b-Aoise. 

187 (a) In mod. I. pred. adjs. are not inflected: — 
Is mAic iAb nA piR cum nA mbAn t>o cosc —Men are good 
for checking women. 

(b) Compar. and superl. adjs. are always pred. N. to 
some form of is, and are not inflected for gender or 
number. Bios (nfosA) nfbA sometimes occur even after 
some form of is:—CiocpAiD An oi^ReAcc cu^ac nfbA 
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saIdaIca An bocAR bfReAC, bfob 50 mbA nfbA Rf^ne e(luc. 
30)—the inheritance would have reached you more 

safely by the straight road, though it would have been 
slower. 

(c) Certain adjs. do not admit comparison: — peibiR, 

possible; cumA, the same; ceAbnA, same; eile, other; 

uile, all; numerals. In regard to peibiR, one could 

say:—is moibe is peibiR buic e, mAs peibiR leAc e, 
it is all the more possible for you, if you think it so. 

(d) “Less” and “least” are usually rendered by 

Iu^a with A. of Specification: — nf peACA RiArn Aon beAn 
bA Iu£a cuis^inc nA —I never saw a less intelligent 
woman. In the first member of a Proportion sentence 
(212) “the less” is bA luigeAb: —bA lAi^eAb f An 

cuisine is eAb is mo An cu^cacc cum CAinnce— the 
less the intelligence, the greater the propensity to talk. 

(e) flios, nfosA, nfbA, are often strengthened by the 
addition of a numeral, generally ’da or seAcc: —1° "Do 
beAb ole nfbA seAcc meASA nA e CA^Aice AiR(CbC. 10) — 
A very much greater evil would have come upon him. 
nfosA eclipses p:— Ca se 1 bpAb nfosA bpeARR inbiu — 
he’s much better to-day. 2° Ca se nfosA b>A meASA nA 
mAR a bf—he’s twice as bad as he was. 3° Sometimes 
the thought is fully expressed: —bo beAb ole bA seAcc 
n-UAiRe nfbA meASA CA^Aice air. 

188 (a) When several adjs. are used of the same n. 
or pron. a^us is often absent, when the adjs. are of similar 
meaning, or when one of them is merely intensive: — 
1° CAilfn ciuin ciAllmAR (S.) —a quiet, sensible girl. 
2° Ia bReA§ bo*; — a beautifully soft day. 3° IIac bReA§ 
bo^ a cA^Ann CAinnc cu^ac!— how very easily you talk! 

(b) When the adjs. or advs. express quite different 
ideas, or when there is a gradation, or a climax, a^us 
is used: —1° bf An CAinnc 50 lAibiR, 7 50 ciAllmAR 7 50 
bunAb asac— the words were strong, and sensible and to 
the point. 2° Ca se 50 bole, 7 50 b-AnA-olc, 7 50 
mAlluigce — he’s bad, very bad, even vicious. 3° £a 
^A bAil 50 b-ARb, 7 50 ceolmAR 7 50 binn (CbfVD. 378) — 
chanting it aloud, musically, melodiously. 4° bo 

blUlCUlgbAR 50 CUR 7 50 pUAClflAR, 7 50 SeASTYlAC (cmb. 
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384) —they refused, not only with dourness, but with 
hatred and obstinacy. 

189. — Participial adjs. are used with ca in an elliptical 
construction: — 1° Ca Ricce leAc cAmAll mAic $An t>fol 
as (TBC. 6 ) —you’ve run a good while without punish¬ 
ment. 2° Ca icce oIca A^Ainn —we’ve eaten and drunk. 
3 bpuil cRiocnuigce a$ac?— have you finished? 

190. —The Dual adj. has the same form as the pi. 
Its initial is ordinarily aspirated: — 6 a 16*615 6eASA — 
two nice shoes; 6 a suit goRmA —two blue eyes; 6 a 
sa^arc 6iA6ASAmlA— two pious priests. When *>£ is 
preceded by the G. pron. a, that pron. may aspirate or 
eclipse the init. t>- according to circumstances; in 
which case t>A will asp. the following consonant: —bf 
nA sloinf nA nt>A 6oRn acu— they had the glasses in their 
two fists. Or the t>- of t>A may be aspirated in all cases, 
and then the pron. produces its natural effect on the 
n. — a *6 a t>oRn —her two fists; a 6 a 6oRn — his two fists; 
a 6 a nt>oRn — their two fists; 7 a Ida 5CRoi6e t>A snforn 
le Iduairc (rriAc. 263) —and their two hearts rent with 
anxiety. This seems to be the Conn, and W. Kerry 
usage :—a 6 a beAl buAilce ar a ceile (Smb. 17)—her 
two lips tightly closed. In “n-A 6 a suit glAis” (Smb. 
15) —in her two grey eyes—the adj. is irregular for §Iasa 
( due to the sg., nA suit glAis). 

191 (a) Cri, ceicRe, CU 15 , se may take a sg. or a pi. 
n.— CrI capaiII or cr! capaII. The aspiration here may 
be due to O.I. tri chet (300), where cet is a true pi., 
and aspiration is regular. 

(b) CrI and ceicRe were declined in O.I. and so eclipse 
in G. CU15 and se eclipse analogically —1 5cionn nA 
t>cRf mbliAn t>eA5, at the end of the 13 years; Ainmi6ce 
nA ^ceicRe 500s, the four-footed animals; ar son nA 
50615 50615! — for the 5 provinces, etc. 

(c) Besides the ordinary method of counting, observe: 
( a ) seAcc 5 cinn t>eA 5 x>e 6uai6 —seventeen head of cows. 
This form is used when the numeral is compound, and 
the n. has an adj. attached: — ceicRe cinn piceAt> t>e 
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cApAilliti bubA — 24 black horses. ( b ) cr! beic a seAcc 
be bliAnAib (CffVO. 9) —37 years, (c) seAcc n-uAiRe pe 
seAcc nbeic (cmt). 292) —seventy times seven times, 
(i d ) ceAb occ nbeic a cui^ be mflcib peAR (ITIac. 7) — 
185,000 men. ( e ) sa bliAin ceAb b>A beic a se — in the 
year 126. 

192. —Pronominal Adjectives: — (a)—The possessives 
mo, etc., are G. (sg. and pi.) of the personal pronouns 
used (like G. nouns) as adjectives. 

(b) Interrogative Adjectives: — 

1° These (along with n.) are always pred. N. to is 
understood: —Conus (a)caoi? —How are you?=CA lonnus 
(An lonnus) a caoi? Cf. Conn. —Cia caoi a bpuil, cu? 

2° Even when the clause itself is under government 
the interrog. adj. remains pred. N. to is: — Cuimni^eAb 
se ar conus mAR a cuic paIIa! ARt>A lAit>Re nA cacrac SAn 
cun cAilim AnuAs (CHVO. 81)—He would think of how 
the strong high walls of that city tumbled to the ground. 

3° So, when the clause is absolute: —nf rai 6 ’pios 
acu cia’cu t)uine hi acu — they knew not with which one 
they were dealing. 

193. —Noun-clauses introduced by interrog. adjs. may 
be N.G.D.A. or absolute. 

1° Nom.-(a) To is: —nf fteol t>om conus a bein se 
e —I don’t know how he did it; nf cuimin liom cia’cu 
ceAnn At>ubAiRc se bA meASA — I forget which one he said 
was worst. (b) Pred. N. to is: — Sf ceisc a cuir se 
cuca nA cia’cu buine bA ^ooic leo bA comuRSA bo’n buine 
bf i bpein —the question He put them was simply this, 
which one they thought was neighbour to the man in 
pain. (c) Appositional N. —Ca se soilleiR 50 mAic 
cia’cu buine acu aca cionncAc—it’s plain enough which 
one of them is guilty. 

2° Absolute. —nf RAib pios a^atyi cia’cu leAbAR AbeAR- 
pAinn bA beise —I didn’t know which book I should call 
the nicest. 

3° Virtual N. —bf lon^nA oRm cia’cu buine acu 50 RAib 
An cion 50 leiR aici air—I wondered as to which of them 
she was so fond of. 
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4° Genitive. — nf rai£> ac cuairityi acu i t)CAob cia’cu 
t>uine acu tif acu — they could only guess to which of 
them they were speaking. 

5° Dative:— "Do cuimni5eAt>AR . . . . ar conus tyiar a 
bfot>AR pein a$ oUair (CffVO. 378)—they reflected on how 
they themselves had been working. 

6° Accus. —t)o CU15 An c-Acair peAt>AR 50 ftAluinn 
conus is ceARc 5 A °1- U,n A scrI—F r. P. knew perfectly 
how I. should be written. 

194.— Fern. adjs. in D. sg. sometimes resist inflection. 
At times this may be explained on the phrase-noun 
principle: —IsceAc 1 ^cIais beA$ (CPfVD. 80)—into a 
little hole; a$ An lAnAmAin 65 (CffPO. 110) —at (by) 
the young couple; ar cloic moR croiyi (llTiC. 42) —on 
(of) a big heavy stone; 1 SraiY) Uaccarac Uf ConAill 
(Smb 135) —in Up. O’C. St.; Aislin^ a cAinic cu^aiti AReiR, 
a rneARUi^ 7 a bReono mo CROibe, Ar 015-mnAoi beAS 
mAiseAC a CAinic cu^Am le n-A poi$ SAn oibc’ (C.C.U. 
100) —A vision came to me last night, that quickened 
and sickened my heart, of a fair lovely young woman 
who came to me with her kiss in the night; cRft> An 
Scacair beA5 (Cltlt). 159) — through the little town; 
cuir sf isceAC ar An ^CAinnc blAt)ARAC seo (Smb. 164) — 
she interrupted this insinuating language. Sometimes 
the fern. adj. is inflected —Aoinne t)e’n lAnAmAin 615 
(bn. 577) —any one of the young couple. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. 

195. —The Personal Pronouns.— These are fully de¬ 
clined, having N. G. D. and A. forms. The N. forms 
may be absolute: — 

(a) In the Bracketed Construction: —1° At)’ lARRAib 
e leA^Ab AnuAS ar An bcAlAm (Cfflb. 325)—trying to 
throw Him on the ground. 2° CReis \ ceAcc isceAc — 
when she had come in. 3° t)A bcoiliginn cun cu t,L 
mARbAb (bn. 406) —were I to consent to your killing 
him. 4° le linn isi beic a$ ceAcc (bfl. 545) —while she 
was coming. 

(b) When they are the term of proleptic a, be, acu, 
etc. —1° bob’ peARRbe Aon comAiRlef beic Ann(AR. 38 ) — 
any council would have benefited by her presence. 
2 ° Is moibe mo miAn e clos cusa beic §a RAb SAn liom 
(pSA.)—I desire to hear it all the more since you tell 
me that. 3 ° Cia’cu e cRocAb no e leo^Ainc saor is ro§a 
lib? — which is your choice, to have him hanged or 
acquitted? 

(c) After is piu=is worth, is worthy of, and speaking 
generally, wherever there is logical, without gram¬ 
matical, apposition —nf fiu \ e—it is not worth it. 

196. —The personal pronouns: — 

(a) In virtual Nom.— 1° bf acas moR air iAb bo ceAcc 
(AR. 8)—he was delighted that they came. 2° ca cacu 
oRm \ cAbAiRc RiAm bo (bn. 803) —I’m sorry I ever gave 
her to him. 3° bf cacu ar nA gAebil iAb bo bul as com 
saor (AR. 89) —the Irish were sorry that they (the 
enemy) got off so lightly. 

(b) As A. of Extent in Space. — Ar siublAfs e 50 leiR? 
— did you walk the whole way? 
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197.— The G. forms are usually either: — 

(a) Possessive: —mo leAbAR-sA —my book, or— 

(b) Subjective:—is moit>e mo miAn e clos—my 
desire to hear it is all the greater. 

(c) Objective :—cacar cum buR mARbcA—they’re going 
to kill you. 

(d) Partitive (but only within certain limits): — 
a le ac— half of it (them); a bpuRmoR — the most of 
them. Generally partitive x>e or a$ (with D. of course): — 
An cuit> is mo acu; a lAn A^Ainn— many of us; cuit) 
A^Aib — some of you. 

When the n. is V. the G. of the personal pronoun is 
usually not expressed in mod. I. —a CigeARnA *Oia— my 
Lord God; a "Dia nA ^loiRe — O! my God Almighty; 
a Caic a Iao£— my dear Caic. In —ar n — acair aca ar 
neAm —ar is retained on account of its theological 
importance. 

198 (a) The D. forms are found (suffixed) with those 
preps, that governed the D. alone; never after ar, 
sometimes after in. 

(b) These prons. as well as nouns, may be in the 
virtual A. (176, c). 

(c) Besides the ordinary emphatic particles, pern is 
sometimes attached: —1° CuAib se pein ~J iAt> sAn ar 
boRt> nA luin^e (cmt). 254)—Both He and they embarked. 
2° bfot>AR ARAon Ann, e pein ~J \ pein—They were both 
there, he and she (man and wife). 

(d) For the conjunctive and disjunctive uses of 3 sg. 
and 3 pi. forms, see 110. 

Proiepsis (199—216). 

199 (a) The first use of the personal pronouns was 
analeptic, i.e., retrospective, referring to some person, 
place, thing, group or name already mentioned. Proiepsis 
means the anticipatory use, referring to a noun, pronoun, 
phrase or clause to follow, and pronouns so used are 
called proleptic. 

(b) The general rule governing proiepsis may be 
stated thus: —1° When the proleptic pronoun is N. or 
A. governed by a transitive vb., the “term” is likewise 
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N. or A. 2° When the proleptic pron. is G. D. A. 
governed by a prep., or absolute, then the term is absolute. 

(c) The following pronouns are used proleptically in 
mod. I. —A. — e, f, iAt>, eAb. B.—se. C.— sAn. 
D. —so, seo. E. — e sin. F. —sit>e (situ, sit>iAt>). 
G.—The 3 sg. G. pron. a. H. —The 3 pi. G. pron. a. 
I. —The suffixed prons. (D. or A.) after many preps., 
notably, be, acu, air, uime, leis, cui^e, AmlAib. 

200. — Proleptic e, i, lAb, eAb: — 

1° All four are used in Identification Sentences to 
anticipate the predicate in Types I, II, III, VIII, IX, 
and X. (See Syntax of the Copula). 

2 ° e, i and iAb are also used proleptically to antici¬ 
pate:—(a) the subject in interrog. sentences:— CAt> e 
An aic as ar cu^ais cu^Ainn An mAt>RA so? (luc. 42) — 
Where did you bring this dog from? (b) Sometimes 
outside interrog. sentences: —Is lionrhAR iAb a mbuibne 
(CbC. 148) —numerous are their battalions. But the 
next sentence has, without any proleptic pron. —is 
SleineAc cAicneArh a n-eit>f 7 a n-ARm—their armour and 
weapons gleam brightly. 

3° In other than is sentences e is used proleptically: — 
(a) In the Nom. — nf hero ORm e caIdairc le RAb ^>oib 
5 ur beineAs e—I shan’t have to give them to say that 
I did it. (b) In the A. — *Oein e po^airc 50 ^cuir^ar 
A n cime cum Uais —have it announced that the prisoner 
will be put to death, (c) Virtual N. —Ca acas orca e 
beic le RAb acu 50 bpeACAt>AR An rI— they are glad to 
have it to say that they saw the king, (d) Absolute: — 
Ca a pios acu e beic socair 50 nt>AORfAR e —they know 
it is settled that he will be condemned, (e) Appositional 
N.—Ca se a$ ^oilleAmAinc ORm e beic socair, 50 . . . I’m 
worried that they have arranged that .... 

N.B.—In all these exx. the “term” is to be parsed 
according to rule given in 199 (b). 

201. —Proleptic se: —(a) Ca se uAi^neAc a beic polAm 
(UP.)—its a lonesome thing to be empty, (b) An ce 
a mbeib se nA cinneAmAin e CROCAb, ca bAibceAR 50 
bRAc e (UP.)—He who is destined to be hanged will 
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never be drowned! (c) nil se ceARc a^ac An s^eAl bo 
glACAb corn bo$ (AP. 40) —you should not take things 
so easily, (d) —bf se An-AiseAmAil Ai^e aic bA sorc 
beic Ai^e le leicReACA a s^RfobAb Ann (Smb. 129)—he 
found it very convenient to have such a place to write 
letters in. 

202. —Proleptic sAn:— flA cuiRimfs sAn be ttiasIa ar 
ar n^loiRe 50 bceicpimfs on ^crois (Im. 224) —Let us 
not so far insult our glorious calling as to shirk the 
cross. SAn denotes “the distant object.” For the 
Christian “to shirk the cross” is an odious thing, and 
should be put far from him. SAn is here utterly 
contemptuous. 

203. —Proleptic so, seo: —1° CAb a cu$ so bomsA 
mACAiR mo CigeARnA bo ceAcc a$ criaII oriti? (CS. 140) — 
Whence is this to me that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me? So denotes that which is near the speaker. 
Pleasant things are brought near in thought and imagina¬ 
tion. 2° Ac cuiReAb so Iduairc orc, $An cu beic com 
mAic nA com AiReAC orc pein 7 bA ceARC bo buine 
bemoibeAc a beic 1 seiRbfs *Oe (Im. 224)—But be troubled 
about this, that thou art not as good or as watchful 
over thyself as a devout person should be in God’s service. 

Good advice is brought “near the mind’s eye.” Note 
that so is much stronger than either se, or e. 

204. —Proleptic e sin: —1° A$us mA’s pfoR e, a piR 
ci§is, CAb e sin b’ Aoinne eile sin? (TBC. 16) —And 
if it’s true, Mr. Steward, what’s that to anyone else? 
2° CAb e sin buicse 7 bomsA SAn? (CPfPD. 110)— What 
is that to thee or to Me? In these exx. e sin is primarily 
analeptic, but sin, SAn, are added at the end to satisfy 
the proleptic tendency of e sin. When e sin is analeptic 
it refers ordinarily to a M. (or orig. neut.) noun. But 
when proleptic, it may refer to either gender, either 
number, and any of the three persons: —3° CAb e sin 
buinne cusa? (CS. 21)— What art Thou to us? CAb e 
sin buinne sibse?— What are ye to us? CAb e sin 
bAoibse \ siub? —What is such a woman to you? 
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4° This proleptic e sin (preceded by cAb) often anticipates 
another cAt> (cia) question:—(a) Cax> e sin t>o sAn cAb 
a beAnpAib An ARb-Ri^eAcc? (N. 296)—What is it to 
him how it fares with the High-Kingship? (b) CAt> e sin 
t>uinne cia’cu ’cacar socair air no nA puilceAR (N. 315) — 
What is it to us whether they have decided on it or not? 
N.B.—Pred. of 1st is. —CAb .... buinne. Subj. —e sin 
(proleptic): Real subj. —cia’cu .... puilceAR. Pred. 
of 2nd is (understood with cia) —cia’cu .... puilceAR. 
Subj. —e, understood. 

205. —Proleptic si^e (sitof, si’oia’o): —: — Sit>e is mo 
a coisceAnn soIas 6 biA ar ceAcc cu^ac, a beACRACc 
leAc lompAil cun uRnui^ce (Im. 150) —This is what mostly 
prevents heavenly consolation from reaching you, the 
difficulty you experience in turning to prayer. Note 
that sit>e is stronger than is e. 

206. — The proleptic G. sg. a: — There are three uses: — 

I. —Before a vb. n. to anticipate the object of the 
action (when this is a phrase or clause which cannot 
be inflected); also before nouns like bunoeACAs which 
imply action. 

II. —Before a n. denoting quality, quantity, time, 
intensity, meaning, and similar notions, to anticipate — 
(a) the action itself (verb); (b) a noun which is not a 
noun of action at all; (c) a pronoun. 

III. —Before a noun denoting state, condition, etc., 
to anticipate a ca clause. 

207. —Before a verbal noun: — 1° biob a pios An meit> 
seo a$ai 6 50 bpuil Ri^eAcc t)e 1 n — ACAiriAiReAcc (CPfVD. 
314) —Know ye this, that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand. 2° C 15 liom a RAb leAc 50 bpillpib me pein (Smb. 
112) —I can tell you I shall return myself. 3° In Conn. 
I. proleptic a is sometimes absent:— iarrai^ ar An 
eAsboc smAcc a cur ar An sA 5 ARc(Smb. 125)—requesting 
the bishop to keep the curate in order. Strict I. idiom 
requires §a iarrai^. 

208. —Before equivalently vb. nouns: — 1 ° a "Dia, 
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beiRim a buibeACAS leAC nA puilim-se mAR An cuib eile 
be snA bAoine (Cfflb. 359)— God, I thank Thee that 
I am not like the rest of men. 2° CAb e a 6*15 peAll 
ConcuhAiR seACAs An peAll so? (TBC. 42)—What signi¬ 
fies C’s. treachery compared with this? 

209. —Before a non-vb. noun: —1° A^us a liAccAige 
beAn Aluinn hi sa c(r! (Smb. 153)—And there were so 
many fair women in the land! 2 ° bf lon^nA a ^cRoibe 
orca a peAhAs beineAt>AR An $no (S. 183)—They were 
amazed that they did the thing so well. 3° In U. and 
Conn. I. instead of proleptic a, we often find the fol¬ 
lowing: — Cuimni^ sf Anois ar corn minic is bubAiRC sf 
le nA mAc (Smb. 34) —She thought now of how often she 
had told her son (=Munster I. —ar a minici^e AbubAiRc; 
or— air, cAt) e a minicige). 

210 . —Anticipating a “ca” clause: — 1 ° lon^nA orca 
a pAit> ACAim uaca (TBC. 252) —surprised that I am so 
long away from them. 2° CAb e An beAnn a beAb Ai$e 
suit) ar uis^e ce, ~J a ceo aca An aic as a bcAinis; se? 
(S. 113)—What should he care about hot water, con¬ 
sidering the heat of the place whence he came? 

211. —t)A=however, notwithstanding, etc. —This is 
simply proleptic a preceded by the prep, bo or be. 
At first a was analeptic. E.g. —1 $cac bA CRuime, 1 
n-ei^in bA §eiRe, 1 speiRlinn bA beine (N.)—In battle 
for (all) its heaviness, in stress for (all) its sharpness, 
in combat for (all) its sternness. Here, cac, ei^in, 
speiRlinn are D. When a is proleptic these nouns become 
absolute:—t>A CRuime cac, bA §eiRe ei^in, bA beine 
speiRlinn. Take the Eng. sentence:—For all his clever¬ 
ness, he has made a mistake. The I. for this is like the 
E. with one important difference:—bA ^ascacc e, ca 
beARmAb beAncA Ai^e. The E. “he” is rendered in 
Ai^e, and the I. e is not in the E. at all. There is another 
difference. When the E. possessive “he” changes for 
gender, number and person, “his” must change also. 
Thus—For all her cleverness, she has made a mistake. 
If I. followed the same scheme we should have —bA 
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^ascacc (0 ca beARrhAb t>eAncA aici. So — t>’AR n^ASCACc 
(sinn) ca t>eARrnAt) beAncA A^Ainn —for all our cleverness, 
etc. But this is not done. The 3 sg. form t>A ^ascacc 
is generalized for both genders and numbers and all 
three persons. Once the principle of Generalization is 
understood the whole matter becomes quite simple. 
Examples: — 1° *Oa peAbAs r\ bfonn t>Roc-buine ei^in ar 
a cf (pSA.)— No matter how good a king may be, there 
is always some evil person to attack him. 2 ° *Da luigeAb 
cu, nf leAnb cu —You may be small, but you’re no child! 
3° CuiRpceAC uilc is eAb e, t>A sleArriAine a £iaII x>a 
oi^e a peACAinc (TBC. 107) —He’s a vicious wretch, 
though his jaw is so smooth and his look so young. 


212.—Proportion:— Proportion sentences like “the 
more the merrier” are expressed in mod. I. by the 
formula: —1>a .... is eAb is ... . This is a further 
use of proleptic a found in t>A: —1° *Oa Iuacacc a 
beimfb ciar sa bAile is eAb is peARR e (TBC. 118 )— The 
sooner we are back at home, the better. 2 ° *Oo cui$ sf 
. ... x>a rneit> x>a pminnige e An molAb $URb eAb is mo 
An conncAbAiRc (CHVO. 32) —She knew that the greater 
and the juster the praise, the greater is the danger (to 
humility). 3° *Oa Iuacacc a beiths imcigce as An ^cacair, 
$uRb eAb b’peARRA boib pein e (bn. 718 ) — that the sooner 
they left the city the better it would be for themselves. 
In order to understand the genesis of this formula, let 
us consider three stages: — 

(a) The Mathematical stage: —"Da pAit> a RA^Aib sib 
ar A^Aib is eAb is 510 RRA beib sib t>on bAile—The farther 
you advance the nearer you’ll be to home. Here we 
are measuring spacial distance by spacial distance, and 
the measurement is mathematically accurate. The 
sentence is of the Type —PVpS. It is the emphatic 
form of—Is t )a pAit> a RA^Aib sib ar A^Aib is 510 RRA beib 
sib bo’n bAile. And this is the complex, elliptical form 
of—Is e a pAit> a RA^Aib sib ar A^Aib An meit> sli^e n-ARb 
^iorra beib sib t>o’n bAile be. The subj. is absolutely 
clear—An meit> slige .... be, i.e., the distance by which 
you’ll be nearer home; the pred. is equally clear — 
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a fAib a . . . . A^Aib—the distance you shall advance, 
and the statement is mathematically accurate. 

(b) The Intermediate stage: —t) a fAib An Ia is eAb 
is ^iorra An oibce —the longer the day, the shorter the 
night. Here a certain “looseness” has crept in. 
When we analyse it we shall find an inexactitude which 
was not in the previous sentence. The unemphatic 
form is —Is bA fAib An Ia is $iorra An oibce. And this 
is the complex, elliptical form of—Is e a fAib An l a An 
FAib n-ARb 510 RRA An oibce be. The subj. is clear now — 
An fAib .... be —the length by which the night is 
shorter; and the pred. is —a fAib An l a —the length of 
the day (lit .—the length of it—the day). But this is 
not true, taken literally. The length by which the night 
is shorter is not the length of the day, but rather the 
increase in length. The formula which was “above 
suspicion” in (a) is now used with a little latitude — 
that is all. 

(c) The Final stage:—The formula is now used for 
all kinds of proportion:— "Da fAib a leo^fAR 1 n-Ais^e 
lei e, is eAb is bAnA leAnpAib sf be (S. 119)—The longer 
she’s let off with it, the more brazenly she’ll stick to 
it. —Emphatic form of—Is bA fAib .... e, is bAnA . . . . 
be. And this is the complex elliptical form of—Is e a 
fAib .... e. An meib .... leAnpAib sf be be—the 
extent to which she’ll stick to it more brazenly is the 
length of time she’s let off! That “time” should be 
a fit measure of “increase in boldness” is only acci¬ 
dental. The real causes of the increase in boldness 
were in operation as time went on, and so the passage 
of time is used loosely as the measure of the increase. 

The following exx. from U.I. recall some of the 
formulae used in early mod. I.— 1° nil bA meAb a’ 
ceACCAiRe nAC moibe nA ^nocuigce (sic) (UP.)—The 
greater the envoy, the more important the business. 
2° t)A moibe rheAbAS cu ar a’ §RAnbA $An bonn, bA moibe 
fsli^eAs cu (UP.)—The more you elevate an ugly person 
of no merit, the more you lower him. With moibe, 
here, cf. —’Sa ^cu £Iaca Re nAmAib bA moiRe (AOR. 66) — 
And their hound in battle against the greatest foe. For 
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K’s six ways of expressing Proportion, see “Studies in 
Modern Irish,” Pt. IV, pp. 38-41. 

213. —The 3 pi. G. pronoun a: —1° An bciocfAib a 
bpuRmoR so slAn o’n sco^Ab (TBC. 29)—Whether the 
most of these will come safely out of the war. 2 ° bf 
A^Am a ^coimmeAS SAn be mACAib uasaI (TBC. 2)—I had 
as many more sons of Nobles (Here, so and SAn are 
absolute). 

214. —The Suffixed Pronouns:— I. t>e: — (a) Apart 
from Comparatives: —bf beimnigceAc be, 50 n-oscAlopAR 
a suite lAicReAc (BN. 585)—Be assured that his eyes 
will be opened promptly. (b) With Comparatives: — 
1° nf peAbAR An peARRbe iAb ar cu^as boib (S. 56)— I 
wonder are they anything the better of all I gave them. 
2° bA moibe mo sonAS ar An sao^aI e (Smb. 30) —My 
earthly happiness would have been all the greater (e, 
abs.). 3° Is ceoibe bo’n mbRAc a bublAb (UP.)—The 
blanket is the warmer for being doubled! (Said when 
relations marry). The subj. here is e (understood). 
Another form—is ceoibe An bRAc a bublAb—has An bRAc 
as subj. In both, a bublAb is the “term” of proleptic 
be, and is absolute, (c) *Oe is sometimes analeptic: — 
Jura’ moibe muinnciR nA elite (UP.) —May the church¬ 
yard folk increase by him! (I.e., may he soon join 
them! ). (d) And sometimes both analeptic and pro¬ 
leptic :—! 0 rriA noccAnn peAR a Run bA mnAoi, is 510 R- 
RAibe a sao^aI e—If a man reveal his secret to his wife, 
his life is thereby shortened. 2° *Oa mbeAb bo beo com 
ofReAC teb’ mARb, bA siAibe bo sao^aI e (Aes.) —Had 
you been as straight in life as you are in death, your 
life would have been all the longer. 3° rriA bAinimfb 
Roinnc §AiRf aisci, is peARRbe \ e — If we make her laugh 
a little she’s all the better for it. 

II. —Acu: —1° CAb e sin buinne cia’cu ’cacar socair 
air no nA puitceAR? (B. 315)—What is it to us whether 
they have decided on it or not? In this type of sentence 
a direct rel. is used with the affirmative verb, and the 
neg. rel. with the second verb. This is due to sentences 
where the rel. had a true modal meaning. E.g., nf 
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ipeAX>AR cia’cu beineAnn se e no nA BeineAnn —(I don’t 
know whether he does it or not) is due to — Cia’cu tyiar 
seo no mAR siut> a beineAnn se e —where the subj. is — 
An cumA n-A nbeineAnn se e (the way in which he does it). 
In sentence 1° above, neither ’cacar nor puilceAR involves 
any real relative meaning. 2° pe ’cu ciocpAb sAn mAR 
sin nu nA ciocpAb (AR. 12) — whether that should happen 
or not. 3° pe ’cu bfot>AR cionncAC nu nA RAbAt>AR (AR. 
17) —whether they were guilty or not. 

III. — Air, leis, uime, cui^e, etc.— 1° A^ Urac air, 
50 n^eobAb se a pairc (ITIac. 54) —in the hope that he 
would take his part. 2° nfoR peAt>As Aon cuAiRim a 
caIdairc t>o, ceRb e An biceAmnAc —I couldn’t guess who 
the villain was. 3° Is umie ceAnA ru$ "Oia An t>AOR-bReAc 
so ar nA t>Aoinib, CRe caiII a CAnA t>o’n ceAt> acair o’r 
Pasa^ar (KTB.) —God passed this judgment of condemna¬ 
tion on mankind, because their first parents broke His 
Commandment. N.B. —In the I. sentence, there is 
prep, apposition. 

IV. —Ami a 1 ’ 6 :—When the subject of is is omitted 
with proleptic AmlAib a pleonastic direct rel. precedes 
the following vb. If neg. the particle is nA, nAc, nAR. 
This rel. does not appear when the subj. of is is expressed. 
The insertion of the rel. is due either: —(a) to modal 
clauses after analeptic AmlAib. —Is mAic liom e §a 
beAnAm mAR sin, 7 is AmlAib a beineAnn se e be £nAC — 
I like him to do it like that, and that’s how he usually 
does it. (b) Or in compensation for the modal rel. 
always contained in the suppressed subj. Various 
meanings are expressed by proleptic AmlAib: — 

1° Descriptive: —Is AmlAib a bf cRuinnR^ce ’sAn aic 
sin RompA sIua$ bAoine (CffkO. 254) —They found there 
gathered together a crowd. 

2° Removal of wrong impression: —nfoR bein se Aon 
bo^Ab ar An ^CAinnc. Is AmlAib a cuir se 1 bpeibm \ 
nfbA bAin^ne (CPfkD. 260)—He did not tone down the 
words. On the contrary, he insisted on their literal 
meaning more strictly. 

3° The reason:—An AmlAib a bis AnA — sAibbiR (luc. 
46) —Is it because you were very wealthy? 
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4° Surprise: —An AmlAib nAc eol buic cAb iAb nA 
cACAnnA a cA^Ann uAib? (luc. 56)—Don’t you really 
know what temptations it causes? 

5° Hurt feelings:—An AmlAib bA ceARc bo &\ ceAcc 
Annso lomRAccA? (luc. 23)—Would you have Royalty 
come here naked? (Surely not!) 

6 ° Satire:—An AmlAib bA ceARc bom $An bAs b’pA^Ail 
nuAiR nA RAib An c-AiR^eAb A^Am? (luc. 41)—I suppose 
I did wrong to die, not having the dues! (Charon’s fee). 

7° Indignation:— An AmlAib a beiR-se ar An Aoinne 
AmAin a mAoibpib 50 bcAini^ se AnAll 1 n-Ais^e? (luc. 
41)—Am I to suppose that you are the only one to boast 
that he got across (the Styx) free? 

8 ° Contempt:—An AmlAib a meAspAb sib beic a$ 
CAinnc 50 bcf 50 ^CRUAbpAib An sioc nA CARbAil A^Aib! 
(TBC. 61) —I suppose you mean to keep on talking till 
the frost hardens your gums! 

9° The Result:— Is AmlAib a bein piascaI blob iscig 
nA corp (CD. 5)—The result was, they turned into worms 
in his body. 

10° The Unexpected:—Is AmlAib a bf se pein £a 
bAORAb pein RomAm (luc. 45) —He actually condemned 
himself in advance of me. (Unlike the others, who 
blamed someone else for their own follies). 

11° Explanatory:—Is AmlAib a bf beAmAn ei^in 1 seilb 
innci (CirfO. 330)—The reason (of her infirmity) was, 
she was possessed by a devil. 

In Conn. I. “is e An caoi” often takes the place of 
“is AmlAib”: — (a) ’Se An caoi $ur ReAbAb RUAbo$ 
cosai§ An beiblfn oRm (Smb. 24)—The fact is, the first 
string of my violin has broken. 

(b) Acc is e An caoi 50 bcAini^ seiRbe nA 5I0R siub 
(Ibid. 31) —But rather a bitterness crept into the woman’s 
voice. 

(c) ’Se An caoi $ur caccui§ se a beAn (Ibid. 159) — 
the fact is, he choked his wife. 

(d) flo, An e An caoi $ur bo$ AoibneAS nA bAice nA 
b-AimsiRe a cRoibe? (Ibid. 17) —Or, rather did the 
delightfulness of the place and of the weather affect 
her heart? In these exx. the following clause is preceded 
by a conj. So, when “is AmlAib” is used: — 1° An 
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AmlAib 50 RAib An seAn-beiblfn a$ seinnc UAib pern SAn 
t>oRCAt>As? (Smb. 7) —Could it be that the old fiddle 
was playing of itself in the dark? 2 ° b’pemiR 50 mb’ 
AmlAib 511 R cuir ^ne bRonAC nA mnA bf sfos (sic) faoi 
cos$ leis (Ibid. 17) —Perhaps the fact was that the 
doleful look of the woman below checked it (the bird’s 
song). 

Is AmiAib, with subj. expressed: — 1° Is AmlAib mAR 
aca se, nf peit>iR ceAcc suas lei (luc. 13)—As a matter 
of fact you can’t reach her. 2° Is AmlAib mAR aca An 
s^eAl, nf moR t)uinn ARt>An e^in t/fA^Ail (luc. 48)—This 
is how things stand —we must procure some elevation. 
3° Is AmlAib mAR aca An s^eAl, nf t>leA§CAC sa c(r seo 
An sosar t>o posAb ar beAlAib An csfnnsiR (bn. 57) — 
The fact is, it is not lawful in this country for the junior 
to marry before the senior. 

215. — “nf mist)e a RAb” (one may well think) is 
generally, in Munster I., followed by nA (nAc, nAR): — 
1° nf mist)e a RAb nA $ur binn An ceol leis ceol nA 
cAinnce sin (AR. 66) — One may well say that the music 
of these words was real music to him. 2 ° nf mist)e a 
RA b nA 50 RAib An ceAspAC ~J An moRAil bAince bfob 1 
^ceARc (AR. 84) — One may well say that their wanton 
pride was lowered completely. 

When the final clause is neg. there will be two 
negatives: — 

3° nf mist>e a RAb nA nA RAib Aon ponn orca ceAcc 
ARfs —One may well say they had no desire to come 
again. 

With these uses of nA, cf. the affirmative nA of is 
sentences (247). 

216. —Further remarks on proleptic a: —1° In mod. I. 
its “term” is usually absolute. In O.I. a G. in gram¬ 
matical apposition was common, but this is allowed now, 
only after a lAn, much, many, and a cuille, more, fol¬ 
lowed by an indefinite G. a l An AiR^m — a lot of money: 
a cuille AimsiRe—more time. But —a lAn t)e’n AiR^eAt) 
ut> —a lot of that money; a cuille bem’ Aimsin-se — 
more of my time. 2° In —a oiReAt> SAn AimsiRe, AiR^it) 
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(that much time, money) a anticipates sAn (abs.) and the 
G. is governed directly by oiReAb. In bA pAib AimsiRe, 
the G. is governed by pAib (pAib AimsiRe being opposed 
to pAib slfge). 3° In expressions like —bf sf §a fnnsinc 
conus mAR puair SeAbnA An spARAn —She was telling how 
S. had secured the purse —a is required by I. idiom, 
fnnsinc (being an.) takes the G., and as the following 
clause cannot assume a G. form, the relation was ex¬ 
pressed clearly by placing the pronominal G. object (a) 
before fnnsinc. 4° Proleptic a, thus established, spread 
to cases where such necessity did not exist. Thus O.I. 
a masse in chuirp—the beauty of the body. But mod. I. 
does not use both proleptic “a” and a (definite) G. 
If a is used the “term” is absolute; if G. (def.) is 
used there is no a:— mAise An cuiRp: bA mAise An corp, 
etc. 5° The two modes of expression exist side by side 
but differ in meaning: — bRfg An s^eAl —the meaning of 
the business (in itself); but a bRf§ An s^eAl —the signifi¬ 
cance of the matter (in reference to other things). 

217.—The Demonstrative Pronouns: — 

1° Sin has its s- aspirated sometimes, contrary to 
phonetic law:—(a) Bac sin f RfgeAcc beeclsebub ’nA *6 a 
cuib (cmt). 321)—Does not that mean B.’s Kingdom 
divided in two! (b) t)eiR se ^uRb sin e bfReAc e—he 
says that’s just it. 

2° Sub, siut) are often contemptuous: —(a) nf blAispno 
Aon peAR acu sub mo biA^o (CPfVD. 337)—Not one of those 
shall taste my food! (b) ’SAn eAsonoiR a cu^AbAR sub 
eile bo (cmt). 222) —In regard to the dishonour those 
others offered Him. 

3° We sometimes find siub, sin, so, close together: — 
Ac b’pAnA^o se siub 50 bcf 50 bcei^eAb nA bAoine soir 
a$ criaII air. nf mAR sin bo so (Cffl^O. 171) —But the 
former would wait till people went over to him. Not so 
with the latter. 

(Here se siub refers to the Baptist, relegated to a 
distance by the thought of Jesus; so refers to Christ 
who was engrossing their thoughts and sin to the 
Baptist’s habit already mentioned). 

4° So and sub are sometimes used to denote the 
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extreme limits of “the universe of discourse”: —(a) 
SAn \ ^An Aon cutyias aici ar so nA sut> t>o RAb le 
h-UlcAiti (TBC. 188) —This left her powerless to say one 
thing or another to the Ultonians. (b) AbAiR-se le 
peAR^us, a piaca, 50 scuiRfAR so 7 sut> orca(TBC. 123) — 
Do you, Fiacha, tell Fergus that they shall be delayed 
in both ways (referred to by Fiacha). 

5° So, sut>, SAn, may, like other pronouns, be abso¬ 
lute:—(a) ITIa’s cun SAn tfinnsinc t>om a cu^Ab Annso 
me, nf mist>e bom beic a^ imceAcc (TBC. 93)—If I was 
brought here simply to be told this, I may as well be 
going (b) Is moit>e mo miAn e clos cusa beic $a RAb 
SAn liom (pSA). SAn, abs. 

6 ° Sometimes governed directly by preps. —(a) *Oar 
so 7 sut) —By this and by that! (by all the oaths), 
(b) nfoR beA^As Ann 6 soin—I never went since. In — 
50 t>cf seo, up to this, the pron. is N. 

218.—Interrogative Pronouns:— Cf. Interrog. Adjs. 
192-3. The clauses introduced by interrog. prons. may 
be N.G.D.A., or they may be absolute: —1° Nom. (a) 
Subj. N. to is:— Is eol t)Aoib conus mAR a cuir se comAcc 
buR nAmAt) An neAmnfb ar buR son —You know how that, 
for your sakes, He annihilated the power of your enemies. 
(The interrog. in conus is an adj. But see 220). Is 
cumA cAt) t>eARfAiR — It matters not what you say. 

(b) Pred.N.to is:—’Se Rut) is mo aca a$ t>eAnAm Iduarca 
bom, nA ciA RA^Aib a$ criaII air—W hat’s worrying me 
most is, just who will go to him. 

(c) Appositional N.— Ca se socair Ai^e ceAnA pern 
cAt) a beAnpAib se —He has already decided on his 
course of action. 

(d) Virtual N.— bf lon^nA oRAinn cAt> cui^e An c-uis^e 
50 leiR (cmt). 112)—We wondered what all the water 
was for. 

2° Genitive: — (a) I t)CAob cAt) ca le t)eAnAm A^Ainn 
(cmt). 124) —as to what we have to do. (b) I t>cAob ce 
bf Ann (cmt). 155) —as to who it was. (c) I t)CAob ce 
bo ^UR ceARc t>o An Ri^eAcc a cAbAiRc (bn. 254) —as to 
whom he should give the Kingdom. 

3° Dative:— (a) Ar CAt) cui^e bo beic a$ t>eAnAm ar 
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cui?-cT?e-ceile 50 len? (ClTflt). 99) —as to why he was 
causing all this confusion, (b) at? CAb e An sa^as An 
beAnnu sAn (ChfVO. 21) — what manner of salutation this 
was. (c) CAim bo^ at? CAb a rneASAnn Aoinne eile (TBC. 
163) —my mind is easy as to other people’s opinions. 

4° Accusative: — (a) *OubAiT?c se leo: “CAb cui^e 50 
t?a 6 a 1 dait? at? mo Iot?s?” (ChfVO. 72) — He said to them: — 
“Why did ye seek Me?” (b) Innis buinn ce hi Ann — 
Tell us who was there, (c) hlfoT? cui^eAbAT? ce hi acu 
(ChfVO. 305) — They knew not whom they had to deal with. 

5° Absolute: — (a) §a piApT?uibe be ca bciocpAb nA 
tunic 50 len? (Cimt). 358)— Asking Him whence all the 
evils should come, (b) Ca ’pios a^atyi ce he cu (ChfVO. 
155) — I know who you are. (c) At? misbe leAc a b’innsinc 
bom ce he cu? (bn. 573)— Would you mind telling me 
who you are? 

219 (a). — Ro is used by analogy with bA in interrog. 
sentences like —Ciat ?6 iAb nA h-uAisle iasacca? (ChfVO. 
57)—Who were the foreign nobles? This is due to 
questions containing an oblique rel. — Cat? 6 ’ as iAb, 7 
ceT?b’ iAb pern (ChfVO. 51) —Where they were from , and 
who they were. Cf. ciat?’ blob cu?=cia (hiAb An 
muinnciT?) at?’ blob cu? — Who are the people from whom 
you are sprung? (b) The pres, tense of is is often used, 
though dependent on past. —nf bubAiT?c se CAb e An 
sa^as e—He didn’t say what sort it was. But the past 
occurs also: — CAb Ab’ iAb nA pioIair (ChfVO. 356)—What 
did the eagles signify? (c) Instead of cia’cu, we find 
CAb e ... . acu: — CAb e An ^nfom po^AncA acu 50 
rneASAnn sib $AbAil be clocAib lonnAm mAT? $eAll ait?? 
(ChfVO. 333) — Because of which of these good works do 
ye think of stoning Me? 

220 (a). —Exclamatory “How!”— 1° CAb e mAi? is 
beACAiT? bo luce SAibbT?is bul isceAC 1 T?f$eAcc *Oe! 
(ChfVO. 363)—How difficult it is for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of God! 2° CAb a bpuil be bAoinib bo 
meAllAb! (Im. 20) —How many have been deceived! 

(b) Conus, and conus mAT?:— The interrog. in conus 
(cionnus) is an adj., but we may note here the difference 
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between conus (modal) and conus hiar (non-modal): — 
1° bf mfnigce 50 soilleiR Ai^e conus bA ceARC An bilge 
bo cimeAb $An bul ar neArhnfb (cunt). 209)— He had 
explained clearly how one should prevent the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the Law (modal). 2° Conus hiar a hi a$ eiRge 
leo SAn oUair a cu$ se le beAnArh boib (CfiVO. 254) —how 
that they had succeeded in the work He had given them 
to do. (non-modal). 

221. —Indefinite Pronouns: —Aon is sometimes used 
pronominally: — 1° flf cReibpinn-se 6 Aon nAc n-eiReocAb 
eAmonn slAn (CCU. 25)—I shouldn’t have believed from 
anyone but that e. would have survived. 2° gAn Aon 
acu a$ eiRge slAn (Ibid.). 3° Is Aon mise 7 An c-Acair 
(CMD. 333) —The Father and I are one. 4° bRispib 
Aon be sliocc nA mnA so bo ceAnn (CfiVO. 3) —One of 
this Woman’s offspring shall crush thy head. 5° Aon 
bem’ cAiRbib sibe is eAb e (TBC. 149) —He’s one of my 
“supernatural” friends. 6 ° A^us beib pios a$ nA 
geincib 50 bpuil 1 n-lsRAel Aon a beineAnn slAnu 7 puas- 
5 Ailc (bn. 732) —And the Gentiles shall know that there 
is One in Israel who heals and redeems. 

222. —The Suffixed Pronouns: — 

1° When two prep, pronouns come together one or 
both may dispense with the emphatic particle: —nf RAib 
buine be rIo^ra UlAb nA RAib puac 7 mios^Ais Ai$e RiArh 
bo ConnAccAib, 7 acu bo (TBC. 14-15)—Not one of the 
Ulster princes but had always thoroughly detested the 
Connaught men, and they him. So, when a prep. pron. 
is added to a verb, and denotes a different person: — 
pe mAR bA rnAic lib a beAnpAb bAoine lib, beinib-se leo — 
Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 

2° A prep. pron. is often used where Eng. has G. or 
N.: —(a) Instead of G. —bA rnAic leis .... 50 s^ARpAb 
AnAm le colAinn Ai$e (Im. 20) —He would like his soul 
to separate from his body; *Oo bRis ar An bpoibne acu 
(S. 226) —Their patience became exhausted; *Oo neAR- 
cuig se AinrhiAncA acu (Ser. 179)— It strengthened their 
passions; Is pfoR-beis^iobuil a^atyi sib peAsbA (CS. 
249) —Henceforth ye are My true disciples. 
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(b) Instead of N.—1° An fAib is beo ar An sao^aI so 
bo (Im. 21)—As long as he is alive in this world. 
2° bo bubAi£ ~] bo ^oRmAi^ Ai$e (S. 73)— He became 
black and blue. 3° fluAiR a §AbAnn Aon Rub beA$ ’n-AR 
^coinnib, cuiceAnn An lu$ ar An Ia$ A^Ainn (Im. 17) — 
When some trifle goes against us, we collapse utterly. 

223.—Relative Pronouns: — 

I. —We sometimes find the rel. in the A. of Extent 
in Degree: —(a) Is mAic lei pios a beic aici i $ceARc, 
cAt) e An lion a cAini^ $ac Rf-peinne (TBC. 36) —She likes 
to know exactly with what force each warrior-king has 
come, (b) bein AiRmeAS ar An lion a cuAbAR CARAinn 
soir (TBC. 63) —Calculate the number (to the extent of) 
which they have passed us eastwards, (c) pe meib a 
beib cu CAillce leis, CAbRpAb - sa buic e, nuAiR a beib 
me as ceAcc car n-Ais (C1Tlb. 318)—Whatever you have 
lost by him, I shall repay you on my return. 

II. —The direct relatives are used for the oblique: — 
A.—In temporal clauses. B.—In modal clauses. C.— 
In Complex Elliptical Sentences. D. —In a somewhat 
rare construction. 

A. — 1° CA RAlb An C-AIR^eAt) An fAlb A bfoS A£ CUARbAC? 

(S. 40) —where was the money while I was searching? 
(Or the rel. might here be taken as A. of Extent in 
Time). 2° On Ia ub a §Aib se ar An moR seiseAR (S. 38) 
since the day he whipped the seven men. 3° An meib 
AimsiRe a bf An c-AiR^eAb as bo seilb (S.) —all the time 
the money was out of your possession. (Cf. 1°). Some¬ 
times, however, we find the oblique rel. — (a) Urn An 
t>cACA s° ^Aib a mAccnAm cRfocnui^ce (S. 62)— by the 
time he had finished his reflections, (b) I ^cAiceAm nA 
b-AimsiRe ’n-A RAib An cac ar siubAl (ITIac. 157) — all the 
time that the battle was in progress. So, often, in Conn. 
I. — (c) Crac a mbfob An csAoiRe beA$ Ai^e (Smb. 129) — 
while he had a little leisure, (d) An ceAb uair eile a 
bcAinic peAbAR isceAc cuici (Smb. 141) — the next time 
P. came in to her. 

Sometimes we find both direct and oblique forms in 
one sentence: — ! 0 On l a a cakas Annso ~J ^ur cARAi^eAb 
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as An leicin me (eis. 88 ) — from the day I came here 
and was pulled out of the porridge (Or, $ur may be 
explained as a conj., with ellipsis, before it, of —7 a 
RA inis). 2° fluAiR a CAini^ An c-Am ’n-AR micib bo Ca ^>5 
6 CeAllAig. . . . (N. 24) —when the proper time came 
for T. O’C. to ... . 

B. —1° "Do ti-fnnseA^o conus Ab’ ei^in fliArh bo co^Ainc 
as An oUair sin (n . 245) —He was told how N. had to 
be removed from this “job.” 2 ° bf lon^nA a ^cRoi^e 
orca a peAbAs a beineAbAR An $no (S. 183) —They 
wondered much at how well they did the thing. 
3° b’peibiR $ur beine-be a beAnpAR An $uibe, An ceAcc- 
AiReAcc bo cur cfmceAll uAic-se (B. 225)—Perhaps they 
will pray all the harder if the message is sent round 
from you. 4° Is peARR is eol buicse e nA mAR is eol 
b’Aoinne eile e — You know it better than anyone else. 
(The clause —is eol buicse e is modal, with rel. a under¬ 
stood). 5° But when the compar. clause is itself relative, 
the following rel. clause ceases to be modal, and so the 
oblique rel. is used if the sense requires and allows it: — 
(a) fill Aoinne is peARR $URb eol bo SAn, nA mAR bob eol 
buicse e (TBC. 1)—No one knows better than you did. 
(In 4° above the subj. of the 1st is is the modal clause — 
is eol buicse e. In 5° (a) the subj. of the 1st is is rel. 
a understood, and “$uRb eol bo SAn” is connected 
not with is peARR but with Aoinne) (Double Rel. Con¬ 
struction, see 223, IV.), and the sense requires the 
oblique rel —“to whom that is known”). (b) Ca 1 
n-eAsnAm pos air An nib is mo n-A bpuil $Ab Ai$e leis 
(Im. 85) —He is still without the thing he needs most. 

The sense does not allow the oblique rel. when the 
D. relation appears before the compar. (or superl.) 
clause. With 5° (a) cf. — Is bo SAn is peARR is eol conus 
e beAnAm —he knows best how to do it. With 5° (b) 
cf. —Is le b-AiR^eAb is mo aca $Ab Anois Ai$e — it’s money 
he needs most now.—This is because the last two sen¬ 
tences are complex elliptical forms, in which, according 
to 223, II. C., the direct rel. must be used for the oblique. 
6 ° On the other hand, in sentences beginning with cia, 
cAb, followed by a prep. pron. or prep, phrase, before 
the compar. (or superl.) clause, we have not complex 
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elliptical forms, but merely a transference of the prep, 
from its logical place in the sentence. Hence an oblique 
rel. may appear in the clause following the compar. or 
superl. clause: —1° peACAinc cia Ai^e bob’ peARR n-A 
mbeAb An c-ollmucAn beAncA (n. 180)—to see who would 
have made the best preparation. 2° peACAinc cia Ai^e 
(bA cuis^e) n-A mbeAb An posAibeAcc po^AncA (bfl.21) — 
to see which should (soonest) have the rich pasturage. 
With these two cf. —Is a^ahisa is peARR a beAb An 
c-ollrnucAn beAncA —It is I who would have made the 
best preparation; Is a^acsa is cuis^e a beAb An 
posAibeAcc po^AncA—it is you who would have first 
secured the rich pasturage.—These are complex ellip¬ 
tical sentences, and therefore have the direct rel. (C. 
below). 

C. — 1° ni be a beAnpf Rf-ollAm —not he should be 
made Chief Bard. This=nf be (the person already 
mentioned) An ce 50 nbeAnpf Rf-ollAm be. Here the 
prep, be, which necessitates the obi. rel. ( 50 ) is in the 
subj. But in the complex elliptical form be is trans¬ 
ferred to the pred. and so the direct rel. must appear 
in the subj. 2° Oir is boic leo 511 R as meib a ^cAinnce 
bo b-eiscpAR leo (CS. 14)—For they think that in their 
much speaking they may be heard. This=suRb e meib 
a ^cAinnce An nib as a n-eiscpAR leo. See remark after 
1 ° above. 

D. —1° CAb e An Rub a hi bRUAbAR ar Ai^ne a beAnAm? 
—What did B. intend to do? b. is subj. to hi, and we 
might have expected an obi. rel. The anomaly is due 
to analogy. CAb e An Rub a hi a$ b. ar Ai^ne a beAnAm, 
would be quite normal. So would —bf b. ar Ai^ne An 
Rub sAn a beAnAm. We may look upon 1° as a contamina¬ 
tion of these two (309). 

2° Sin mAR a leAnpAimfb $An concAbAiRC An bocAR aca 
cosnuigce A^Ainn ar $a 1 daiI (Im. 156)—Thus shall we 
safely keep to the road we have begun to travel.—Here 
the rel. may be A. of Extent in Space, after ^aIdaiI. 
Cf. — a$ saIdaiI siar An Idocar a bios —I was going along 
the road westwards. 

Ill (a). —The obi. rel. A n , ar 6 is used in Munster:— 
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1 ° Immediately after a prep. —"Do meAs nA bAoine Rb 
e 1 osa An pAi^o le n-A RAib suit a$ nA lubAi^ (CfiVO. 256) — 
The people thought that Jesus was the Prophet for whom 
the Jews hoped. 2° After sul, sar— before, lest. —sul 
a mbeinn berti>eAnAc (S.)— lest I should be late. 3° In 
such sentences as: — Ciar’ ^ofob cu?—What’s your 
surname? 

(b) In U. and Conn. I. this is the chief obi. rel. in 
use: —1° Ce as a bcAinic se (Smb. 12) —whence it came. 
Sometimes 50 , $ur: —ce’n caoi 50 bpuAiR me bAs (Smb. 
81)—how I died. 

IV. Double Relative Construction: —(a) When we say — 
Is boic liom ^UR scrIoId buine ei^in leiciR— I think 
someone wrote a letter—the clause 511 R .... is subj. of 
is. But when is becomes rel. this construction must 
be dropped. Cia is boic leAc bo scrIoId An leiciR? — 
Who do you think wrote the letter? Here is has already 
its subj. in rel. a (understood), and the following clause 
cannot be conjunctional (in connection with is), but 
must be relative (in connection with the antecedent of 
rel.). (b) So — bubAiRc se 50 nbeAnpA^o se e— He said he 
would do it. Here the 50- clause is object of bubAiRc. 
But when we say — CAb e An Rub AbubAiRc se a beAnpAb 
se? the object of the vb. is now rel. a, and the following 
clause must be relative (in connection with Rub), not 
conjunctional (in connection with bubAiRc). (c) Again, 
if we wish to say, in I. —He is still without the thing 
he needs most—there being no superl. (or compar.) 
adverb in mod. I.—we must have recourse to Double 
Relative Construction: Ca in-eAsnAm pos air An nib — 
1° (a) is mo— 2° n-A bpuil $Ab Ai^e leis. 

The two conditions required for Double (or Multiple) 
Relative Construction are: — 1° Co-ordination in con¬ 
struction—the relatives must have the same antecedent. 
2° Subordination in meaning—each rel. clause must limit 
the meaning of the other (or others). The following 
combinations occur: — 

1° Both relatives N. —(a) Ac nf be An ^luAisceAn is 
mo hi A 5 cur air (Smb. 113) —But it wasn’t the motor 
that worried him most, (b) fill Aoinne is peARR a cAini^ 
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as nA nmse (TBC. 6)—No one escaped better than I did. 
(c) bein-se Anois An Rub is boic leAC is peARR (luc. 49) — 
Do you now what you think is best. 

2° First Rel. N., second A. —(a) CAb bA mAic leAC a 
beAnpAinn buic (CPfVD. 367)—What would you have me 
do for you? (b) Iarr ortti An nib is mAic leAC a CAbRpAinn 
buic (bn. 477)—Ask me what you wish me to give you. 

3° First Rel. A., second N. —(a) b’sin e sfl Ancoine 
hi uirri (Smb. 26) —That was what A. thought was wrong 
with her. (b) A lAn sceAlAibeAccA i bcAob neice AbeiR- 
ceAR a cuic AmAc (CPfVD. 66)—many stories concerning 
things which they say happened. (If beiRceAR is passive 
both relatives are N.). 

4° Both A.— (a) An Rub a rheAS se AbeARpAibfs (CPfVD. 
177)—What he thought they’d say. (b) Sin obAiR nAR 
rneASAs a beAnpf oRAinn (TBC. 71)—That’s a thing I 
didn’t think would be done to us. (beAnpf, Autonomous). 

5° First Rel. N., second D. —nil Aoinne is peARR $uRb 
eol bo sAn nA hiar bob’ eol buicse e (TBC. 1)—No one 
knows that better than you did. 

6° First Rel. N., second temporal D. —An pAib bA 
boic leis a bf Aoinne be sliocc nA PflACAbeAC beo (CPfVD. 
9) —As long as he thought any descendant of the M. 
was alive. 

7° First Rel. N., second direct for oblique in complex 
elliptical clause:—A r cacair leRusAlem is eAb is peARR 
a bf An caoi Ai$e ar An bcReic sin a b’oibRiu —It was on 
the city of J. he had the best opportunity of putting this 
trait (aesthetic taste) in practice. This is the complex 
elliptical form of—Is i cacair I. An aic is peARR n-A RAib 
An caoi Ai$e ar An bcReic sin a b’ oibRiu air. 

8° First rel. A., second direct for oblique (local D.) 
in complex elliptical clause:—I mbeclebem AbubAiRc 
nA CAR^AiReACCAf a beARpf An SlAnuigceoiR (CPfVD.40) — 
It was in B. the prophecies said the S. would be born.= 
Is \ b. An aic AbubAiRc . . . . nA mbeARpf. . . . When in 
is transferred to the pred. it is omitted in the subj., 
which therefore has the direct rel. for the oblique: — 
(Is) i mb. Abub airc .... a beARpf. . . . 

9° First rel. N. or A., second, G. —Ca .... cA^Aice 

ORtm buAiRC nAR meASAS RiAm $URb peibiR a leiceib bo 
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ceAcc ar rhnAoi (TBC. 133) —A worry has come upon 
me, the like of which I never thought could fall upon 
a woman. N.B. — If nAR be understood as a conj. (as 
it may be — buAiRc “corn moR sAn” nAR . . . . ) then 
5 ur will be a conj. also. 

10° First rel. local D. second the same:—’S a n-Aic 
’n-AR boic le CRfoscAibe $ur ceARC An aIcoir a beic 
(CPfFD. 146) —where a Christian would think the altar 
ought to be. —The two clauses logically involved are: — 
(a) ’Sa n-Aic (a) bA boic le C. (b) ’Sa n-Aic n-AR ceARC. . . 
When the oblique rel. of (b) is transferred to (a), the 
direct rel. of (a) is usually transferred to (b), giving — 
’Sa n-Aic n-AR boic le C. bA ceARC .... (with direct rel. 
a understood before bA). But ^ur may be a conj. Thus — 
bA boic le C. 511 R .... Ann, is made rel. by transferring 
the prep, in Ann to the rel. ar. —’Sa n-Aic n-AR " 601 c ... . 
5 UR CeARC. . . . 

11° First rel. D., second N. (by “Inversion,” —see 
preceding ex.) —bf $ac Aoinne a^ bReicniu nA b-AimsiRe 
n-AR boic leo a beAb An c-ARb-Rf a$ ceAcc a bAile (N. 
210 ) —Everyone was looking forward to the time when 
they thought the High-King would be coming home.— 
The two clauses involved are:—(a) nA b-AimsiRe (a) bA 
boic leo (Rel. N.) and (b) nA n-AimsiRe ’n-A mbeAb 
(Rel. D.). But the direct and oblique forms are trans¬ 
posed. This “Inversion” is quite common. See next ex. 

12° First rel. neg. loc. D., second direct (By “Inver¬ 
sion,” for A.—local D.). —CAt> e a rninici^e a puaras e 
SAn aic nAR rneASAs a ^eobAinn e (Im. 187)—How often 
have I found it where I never expected to find it! 
The clauses involved are:—(a) sa n-Aic nAR rneASAs 
(Rel. neg. A.); (b) sa n-Aic n-A bpuiginn e (Rel. loc. D). 
Inversion has taken place. But, as nAR may be either 
direct or oblique, the 1 st clause remains as it was, the 
change being apparent only in the 2 nd clause. 

13° First rel. temporal D., second, the same (Direct 
for oblique in both): —(a) Buair is boic leo a bib a$ 
molAb a ceile, is a$ CAineAb a ceile a bib—When they 
think they are praising each other, it is just then they 
are finding fault. —The stress is on the point of time. 
If it were on the contrast between what they are actually 
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doing, and what they imagine they are doing, it would 
run thus: —(b) Is a$ cAineA^o a ceile a bib siAb, nuAiR 
is boic leo 50 mbit) siAb a$ molAb a ceile (Im. 206) — 
It’s blaming each other they are, when, as they think, 
they are praising each other! 

14° Both clauses modal (Direct for oblique in both): — 

(a) nf bubAiRC se nA pocAil lorn bfReAC itiar a ceAscuig 
uaca a beAnpAb se (CffFO. 333) —He didn’t say the words 
precisely as they wanted, (b) bf cneAscA leis, pe hhar 
bA rnAic leAc a beipf leAc pern (Im. 22) —Be gentle with 
him, as you would like to be treated yourself, (c) "Oeinib 
50 leiR tHReAC mAR a cfpib sib a beAnpAb-SA (bfl. 278) — 
Do ye all exactly as ye shall see me do. (d) Cosnuig 
neice ar ceAcc cun cinn pe mAR a meAS SeleucAS a cioc- 
pAibfs (bn. 757)—Things began to come to a head, as 
S. thought they would. These exx. (14°) show the 
“spread” of Double Rel. Construction, and there is 
something abnormal in each. In (a) ceAscuig has no 
grammatical subj. In (b) bA has no grammatical subj. 
In (c) cfpib has no grammatical obj. Nor in (d) has 

meAS. 

V. Multiple Rel. Sentences: — 

1° "OeiRim leAc $URb e seo An cumA AbubAiRC se bA 
boic leis Ab’ peARR a cAicnpeAb le cac— I tell you that 
this is the way he said he thought would best please 
everyone. Four rel. clauses, co-ordinate in construction, 
and subordinate in meaning: —(a) An cum a AbubAiRc se 
(Rel. A.); (b) An cumA bA boic leis (Rel. N.); (c) An 
cumA Ab’ peARR (Rel. N.); (d) An cumA a cAicnpeAb 
(Rel. N.). 

2° Cia be is boic leAc AbubAiRC se bo meASAbAR Ab’ 
peARR a beAnpAb An ^nfom?—Who think you did he 
say they thought would be the best to do the deed? 
Five co-ordinate clauses, each, however, qualified in 
meaning by the others: —(a) An ce (a) is boic leAc. 

(b) An ce AbubAiRC se. (c) An ce bo meASAbAR. (d) An 
ce Ab’ peARR. (e) An ce a ^oeAnpA^o. 

VI. Negative Relatives: — 

(a) riA is used in Munster, outside the past tense, with 
all verbs, except is. In U. and Conn. nAc is usual. 
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(b) TUc, everywhere, as direct and obi. rel. with is 
(outside past tense). 

(c) TIar, with past and condit. of is, and the past of 
other verbs [except those in which ro combines with 
the vb. itself (rai b), and verbs which do not take ro — 

(fUAIR)]. 

VII. The Relative in Compar. and Superl. Clauses: — 

(a) nil Aoinne is peARR $URb eol t>o e nA ttiar is eol 
t>uic-se e —No one knows it better than you do. 

(b) Sin e An Rut> is peARR aca ar eolAs Ai^e —That’s 
what he knows best. 

(c) Note that the I. for “that is the best thing he 
knows” is:—Sin e An Rut> is peARR x>a bpuil ar eolAs Ai$e. 

VIII. Interrogative and Relative: —Contrast—1° Cax> 
cui^e 50 nt>ubAiRC sf nA RAib Aon rhAic innci? 2° CAt> 
cui^e At>ubAiRc sf nA RAib Aon ttiaic innci? 1° is a single 
rel. question—why did she say she was no good? 2 ° is 
a double rel. question —what was it that she said she 
was no good at? 

Similarly: —(a) CAcoin AbubAiRc se 50 nbeARpAb se 
e? (b) CAcoin AbubAiRc se a beAnpAib se e? (a) is a 
single rel. question—when did he make the statement 
that he would do it? (b) is a double rel. question — 
when, did he say, he would do it? (referring to the time 
of the doing, not of the statement). 

IX. The Compound Relative: —The following combina¬ 
tions occur: — 

A. —Both antecedent and rel. N. —bf ^ac ar coir 7 
ar cuibe a beAnArh boib beAncA Ai^e boib (CffVO. 137) — 
He had done for them everything it was right and fitting 
to do for them= 5 Ac nib (a) Ua coir. Anteced. N. to bf; 
rel. N. to bA. 

B. —Both anteced. and rel. A. — *OeAnpAt> a nbeARpAiR 
liom a beAnArh —I’ll do everything you tell me. Anteced. 
A. after beAnpAb; rel. A. governed by beARpAiR. 

C. —Anteced. A., Rel. N. — a^us ^ac a mbAineAb t>o 
leigiscf iAt> (cmt>. 258) —and all who touched (the hem 
of His cloak) were healed.—Anteced. —Projected A. 
(N. if leigiscf is passive); rel. N. to bAineAb. 
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D. —Anteced. N., rel. A. —Co^par uAib $ac a meASAnn 
se aca Ai^e—All he thinks he has shall be taken from 
him. —Anteced.—N. to co^par (if passive); rel. A. 
governed by meASAnn. There is Double Rel. Construc¬ 
tion here. If the 2nd clause were alone it would be — 
5ac a bpuil Ai$e. 

E. —Anteced. D., Rel. N. —beib leA^Ainc sfos ar 
seoinfnf, ’Sa mAiReAnn be n-A bpoR (pc. 31) —Shoneens 
and all survivors of their seed shall be put down! 
Anteced. D. (or A.) gov. by ar. Rel. N. to mAiReAnn. 

F. —Anteced. D., Rel. A. —Ca bfolcA acu linn as ar 
beineAbAR b’eA^coiR riaiti oRAinn (TBC. 146) —They have 
paid us for all the wrongs they ever did us. —Anteced. 
D. gov. by as. Rel. A. gov. by beineAbAR. 

G. —Both Anteced. and Rel. D. —1° fflARbui^AR An 
uile Rub i bpuiRm buine be sliocc gAebeAl bAR peAbAbAR 
ceAcc suas leis (S$. 54) —They slew everything in the 
shape of human Irishman they could reach. Anteced. 
D. gov. by be; rel. D. (A) gov. by le (in leis). 
2° gRAbrriAR car $ac nib bAR cu^ buine $RAb bo riaiti 
pos (Im. 248) —Loveable beyond anything man ever yet 
loved. —Anteced. D. gov. by be; Rel. D. gov. by bo. 
3° CAini$ AmAC as An loc An CApAll bob’ Ailne bAR leo^AS 
mo suil riaiti air (bR. 33) —There came out of the lake 
the most beautiful horse I ever laid eyes on. —Anteced. 
D. gov. by be; Rel. D. (A.) gov. by ar. 4° ITIa cAiceAnn 
cu $ac Abbenc bA bpA^pAR ar An sao^aI so cu —If you 
spend every Advent during which you’re left in this 
world .... Anteced. D. gov. by be. Rel. oblique 
temporal D. (or A. of Extent in Time). 

For fuller consideration of these exx. see 310. 

H. —Anteced. G., Rel. N. (A.). —Ac bf uAisle ar nA 
SAmARACAnAi^ in-eA^mAis ar mARbuigeAb (ITIac 274) — 
But there were others amongst the S. besides those who 
were slain. Anteced. G. gov. by eAgmAis. Rel. N. 
(or A. if mARbuigeAb is Auton.). 

I. —Anteced. N., Rel. G. —Sin a bpuil pios a^aiti 
(bn. 454)—That’s all I know. 

J. —Anteced. absolute; Rel. N. or A. —nf peAbAR 
An peARRbe iAb ar cu^as boib (S.)—I wonder are they 
improved by my gifts. 
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The Copula. 

224.-Is is merely a logical copula, and forms no part 
of the predicate. E.g.— 1° It must never be stressed. 
If it were a real predicate it would be stressed, when 
emphatic, like all other verbs (which are real predicates 
or part-predicates). 2° One cannot answer a question 
with is alone, although one can with practically every 
other verb. Why? Because is by itself conveys no 
information—is not a predicate. Since it is never 
stressed, and is not a predicate, it is used to introduce 
the predicate. This gives us the rule for all (or nearly 
all) is sentences: —(a) VS. (Verb-Subj.) must always be 
avoided. (b) VP (p) (Verb-Pred.) must always be 
secured. (When the vb. is expressed. Is is often 
omitted). N.B.—P (p). P=the real pred. p=one of 
the prons. —e, f, iAt), eAb, used to take its place. The 
real pred. is often too long, or too cumbrous, to come 
immediately after is, in which case one of these prons. 
takes its place. Or P. is placed elsewhere, to secure some 
special shade of meaning, and in this case also p. must 
take its place. The rule may be put, graphically, thus: — 
(a) —VS. (b) +VP (p). The rule does not say: — 
1° That we must begin with the vb. That is not neces¬ 
sary and is often impossible. 2° That P., the real pred. 
must come immediately after is. That is not necessary, 
either, and is often impossible. 3° That the subj. must 
come last. Unnecessary, also, and often impossible. 
The rule, in fact, says nothing about the position of the 
subj. except negatively; nor of P., except that, if it 
does not follow is immediately, then “p” must take 
its place. 
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225 (a). Subj. and Pred. —The grammatical subj. is 
the word, or group of words, pointing out the person, 
place, name, thing or group, about which the assertion 
(or denial) is made, or the question asked. The gram¬ 
matical pred. is the word, or group of words, pointing 
out what is affirmed, denied, or queried about what the 
subj. denotes. 

(b) Any word or group capable of being subj. or pred. 
is called a “term.” The pred. is either definite or indefi¬ 
nite. A pred. is definite when it is an individual term; 
indefinite, when it is a general term. 

(c) An individual term is one which can be asserted, 
in the same sense, of only one person, place or thing, 
or one group, — SeAbnA, An peAnn so —Seadna, this pen. 
A general term is one which may be applied, in the 
same sense, to each of an indefinite number of persons, 
places, things, names or groups: — buine, pairc, boRb, 
Pa^rais (see 261) s^aca— person, field, table, Patrick, 
company. 

226. —This gives us the division of is sentences into — 
A. —Classification (pred. indefinite). B. —Identification 
(pred. definite). In C. —Complex Elliptical sentences, 
the pred. is either def. or indef. (so that this class is a 
sub-division of A. and B.). 

A. — Classification Sentences: —Type I. —The pred. is 
a common noun. The subj. may be a noun, pron., 
phrase or clause: — 

1° Is oncu bo ConnACCAib An cu, is mf-clu bo ConnACCAib 
a clu (TBC. 96)—The “Hound” (Cuchulainn) is a wolf 
to Connaught-men, his fame, to them, is ill-fame. 2° Is 
beAn 5 An eA^lA mise (TBC, 3)—I am a fearless woman, 
$An eA^lA narrows down the meaning of beAn, but not 
completely. It remains a general term. 3° nf pios 
conus oiRpeAb bo con^nArh buinn (TBC. 15) —There’s no 
knowing how your help might suit us. The subj. here 
is the complex noun —conus .... buinn. 

227. —Type II.—The pred. is an adj. (equivalent to a 
common noun): — 1° Is buAn $An s$ur $ul nA ^Aoice 
(CCU. 19) —The moaning of the wind continues un- 
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ceasingly. 2° Is minic saoi 6 bAoi (UP.) — Often a clown’s 
son is a sage. 3° Is peARR puigeAll An mAbAib nA puigeAll 
An mA^Aib —Better the leavings of the dog than those 
of the cynic! 4° Is peARR leAc nA meAc — “Half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” 

228. —Type III.—The pred. is an adj. but the subj. 
involves a rel. clause: —1° Is cRom An c-uaIac AineolAs 
(UP.)—Ignorance is a heavy burden. Subj, An c-uaIac 
(a is) AineolAs. 2° Is mAic An sao^aI e —iyia mAiReAnn 
se i bpAt>— The times are good—if they last long. (Said 
to foolish young people). Subj —An sao^aI (a is) e. 
3° Is cRUAib An cAinnc \ sin (crYVD, 260)— These are 
hard words. Subj. An CAinnc (a is) \ sin. 4° Bf mAic 
An luce pAiRe sib (bB. 407) —You are but indifferent 
guards. Subj. An luce pAiRe (a is) sib. 

229. —Type IV.— The pred. appears to be a proper n. 
but is really a general term: — 1° A^us (is) eAmonn a 
acair (S. 20) —And his father is “an E.” also. 2° Is 
“ConnlA” a blob a$ BiAm air— N. called him “Connla.” 
Subj. of is:— An Ainm a blob a$ B. air. The sentence 
is nominal. 3° bubAiRc se $uRb Asarias Ab Ainm x>6 
(bB. 574) —He said his name was A. 

230. —Type V.—The pred. is a prep, pron., or prep, 
phrase.— 1° Is t>oic liom 50 RAib s\ in^RAb leis 50 iyior 
eAmAll (TBC. 5) —I think she was very much in love 
with him for a while.—The pred. t>oic liom=a thing 
likely in my opinion. 2° Ac m cReibeAnn sib-se, itiar 
nf bem’ cAoiRe-se sib (CBVO. 333)—But you do not 
believe, for you are not of My Flock. 

231. —Emphatic Forms:— Type VI. — 1° CReAb imci^ce 
AmubA Ab eAb iAb (CBVO. 245)—They were a strayed 
flock. 2° UAi^neAS $An AicReAb is eAb An aic seo (CBVO. 
255) —This place is a homeless desert. 3° Po^AiRe pill 
Ab eAb e (bB. 807)—He was a treacherous rogue. 
4° lon^nA sao^aiI Ab eAb An leAcc sAn (bB. 826)—This 
monument was a world’s wonder. N.B. —(a) The predi¬ 
cates here are very strong, and call for an emphatic 
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position, (b) The pron. eAb must be inserted after the 
vb. in order to avoid “VS.” 

232. —Type VII —Emphatic form of II. 1° Ole is 
eAb An peACAb —Sin is an evil. Type III has no more 
emphatic form. The adj. pred. there is already very 
strongly emphasized. 

233. —Type VIII.—Emphatic form of Type IV. 
1° AlbA is eAb is Ainm bo’n cric sin —A. is the name of 
that country. 2° pinnbeAnnAc is eAb is Ainm t>o—White- 
horn is his name (English often begins with the logical 
predicate). 

234. —Type IX. —Emphatic form of Type V. —linn-ne 
Ab eAb An Reib (msp.)— The moor belonged to us. N.B.— 
Some exx. of Type V are not emphasized by means of 
eAb and the projected predicate. E.g. —Is e is t>oic 
liom $ RAib sf i n^RAb leis .... is stronger than 230, 1°, 
but is an Identification sentence of the Type VpSP. (246). 

235. —Type X. —CAilfn ^uRb Ainm bf gile nA mblAc — 
A girl named G. na mB. It has been said that g. nA mb. 
(the grammatical subj.) is the logical pred., and that 
Ainm bf (the grammatical pred.) is the logical subj. 
This is wrong. If we wish to make g. nA mb. pred. 
we have two ways of doing so: —(a) CAilfn 511 R 5 . nA mb. 
Ab Ainm bf. (b) CAilfn $URb e Ainm bf uirci 5 . nA mb. 

236. —Type XI. —In the last ex. in 235 the pred. 

remains indefinite. It means “a name spelled 

5 - 1 -l-e,” etc. Such sentences must be distinguished 
from Type II b, Identification (247). The particle nA, 
which precedes the pred. there, has found its way into 
the present Type also: —1° Is e Rub a bf Ai^e nA ceAb 
occ nbeic a cui$ be mflcib corp (bn. 569) —He found 
himself with only 185,000 corpses! 2° Is e Ainm a bf 
air nA SeAbnA (S. 6 ) —His name was S. 3° Is e cead- 
chrann tarla dho soileach mhor (BK. 1)—The first tree 
he met was a large willow. 
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237. —Type XII. —"Da mbA nA beAti> se pa^aIca rouyi 
R e Ai^e (S. 67)—if he had not got it beforehand. Usually 
explained by saying that the pred. Rub=a fact, is under¬ 
stood. It is more satisfactory to take nA . . . . Ai$e 
as pred. with subj. understood at the end (e=the state 
of affairs in question). 

238. —Type XIII.-SVP.-The subj. is a^ rel. and 
must come first. 1° nil Aoinne is peARR a cAini^ as nA 
mise (TBC. 6)—No one has come out of it better than I. 
The subj. (rel. a) is understood before is. There is 
Double Rel. Construction (223, IV). 

239. —Type XIV.—A long pred. is often divided, the 
fundamental noun coming first, then VpS+the remainder 
of pred. This we may call “The Split Predicate”. 
1° piR Ab’ eAb iAb nA leo^pAb a ^CROibe nA a n-Ai^ne 
boib pAnArnAinc sa bAile —They were men whose hearts 
or minds would not allow them to stay at home. 2° This 
is usual, also, when the pred., though short, contains a 
rel. —beAn is eAb \ nA puil puinn ceille aici — She’s a 
woman of but little sense. Conn. I. sometimes does not 
avail of this order:—beAn nAR cu$ se Aon AiRb uirri 
AR iAifi b’eAb \ siub (Smb. 184)—Instead of beAn Ab’ eAb 
\ siut> nAR .... 

240. —Type XV. —SVPs.—The subj. is projected for 
emphasis, and a pron. (s) takes its place at the end: — 
1° An ceA^As^ so a cu^Aim-se, nf liom e (CS. 245)— This 
doctrine which I give is not Mine (Much better than — 
fli liom . . . .). 2° Oir An aic nA bpuiliR Ab’ seASAm, is 
caIatyi nAorhcA e (bn. II. 1) —For the place where thou 
standest is holy ground. 

241. —Type XVI. —SPVps. —nA s^eAlcA beA^A sAn a 
b’fnnseAb Iosa, neice Ab eAb iAb a cuic aitiac (CffVO. 
318) —These little stories which J. told were things that 
had happened. This is much neater than—neice bo 
cuic aiyiac Ab eAb nA s^eAlcA. . . . Note the split predi¬ 
cate (239). 
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242. —Type XVII.—PS. The verb is omitted: — 
1° flASARec Ainm An bAile sin (CHVO. 17)—The name of 
this village was N. 2° ffluiRe Ab’ Ainm (C1TP0. 331) — 
Her name was M. 3° pAt>A ceib ceisc An oini§ (AOR. 
210) — Far fares the fame of generosity. 4° Criu a gnfbeAs 
cReAhAb (UP.) —It is rivalry that makes good ploughing 
(criu=M. cnuc). 

243. —Type XVIII. —SP. —An cuairc is peARR cuairc 
geARR (UP.) —The best visit is a short one. Another 
way of saying cuairc $eARR (is eA^o) An cuarc is peARR. 

244. —Type XIX. —PsS. —CAb e An bonAs e seo aca 
ar siubAl? (TBC. 157)—What’s all this mischief that’s 
going on? CAb is pred. N. to is. e is proleptic subj. (s), 
the real subj. being An bonAs (a is) e seo, etc. 

B.—Identification Sentences: — 

245. —Type I.—VpPS—1° Is e leigeAs nA Io6ar is 
mo cuiReAb ion$nA aIIcacc ar $ac Aoinne (CfiVO. 162) — 
It was the curing o* the lepers that most amazed every¬ 
one. 2° Is e Uriacar *Oe An sfol (C1TPO. 232)—The seed 
is the Word of God. 3° ’Sf An biAs is cRuime is isle 
cRomAs a ceAnn (UP.) —The heaviest ear most lowly 
bends its head (A commendation of Humility). 4° ’Se 
An c-eAbAc a §nf An buine (UP.) —Clothes make the man. 

246. —Type II. a. —VpSP.—Two reasons for the evolu¬ 
tion of this Type: —(a) A long cumbrous pred., if placed 
immediately after is, would have spoiled the sentence. 
It is, therefore, put at the end, a pronoun taking its 
place after is, in order to avoid VS! 1° A^us is e 
pReA^RA a puair se: — “Ain^eAl is eAb mise. Is me An 
CRimAb b-Ain^eAl ^ur cu^ais beiRC bo inbiu ar son An 
cSlAnuigceoRA. A$us Anois ca cr( guibe a^ac le pa^aiI 

6 "Dia nA $loiRe. Iarr ar "Dia Aon cr( £uibe is coil leAC 

7 ^eobAiR iAb. Ac ca Aon comAiRle AmAin A^Am le ca6airc 
buic. flA beARmAib An CRocAiRe.” Here the pred. con¬ 
tains six complete sentences, and could not possibly be 
put immediately after is. (b) To put even a short pred. 
after is would sometimes sacrifice some important shade 
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of meaning. A vivid, rhetorical form is required, and 
Type II supplies it:— 2° Is e is fAt>A liom 50 mbeib 
An bAisce sin beAncA (ClTflt). 326) —I long exceedingly 
to have that baptism accomplished. 3° b’e b’gAt>A leis 
50 RAib se Aiming (S. 39)—The one thing he longed for 
was to get out (See note on this sentence, “Studies 
in Modern Irish,” Pt. I, 16-17). 

247. —Type II. b.—VpS nA P.—More vivid and rheto¬ 
rical than the preceding, and should be used only 
when rhetoric is justified. —1 ° b’e coiyiarca e sin nA a Idas 
7 a AiseiRge peRni$ (cnrfD. 274)— This sign meant precisely 
His own death and resurrection. 2° Se Rut> a bein Iosa 
nA ceisc a cur cuca (C1TPO. 336) —J. simply put them a 
question. 3° Is e Rut> a bein se nA An bReic t>o cur ar 
ac-Ia (rriAc. I, 59)—He simply postponed the judgment. 
4° b’i seoit> ( sin nA bAiscf (bn. 616) —The treasure 
I mean was Vashti. 

248. —Type II. c. —VpS ac P. —Canon O’Leary does 
not use this. But his books are full of the rhetorical 
questions and negations from which this type has deve¬ 
loped.— 1° Cia geobAb car An nboRus ac SeAtrnA? (S.89) — 
Who should pass the door but S? This leads to —b’e 
buine gAib car An nboRus ac S. 2° flioR bein se ac eiRge 
~l imceAcc AimAc (cmb. 175) — He just rose up, and went 
out. The information given here can be conveyed in 
at least seven different ways, each with its own shade 
of meaning: — (a) b’eRig se 7 b’nmcig se aiyiac (Bald 
statement of fact), (b) bo bein se eiRge 7 imceAcc 
aiyiac — He deliberately rose and went out. (c) flioR bein 
se ac eiRge 7 imceAcc AimAc—He simply , etc. (d) CAb 
a beAnpAb se ac . . . . (Rhetorical), (e) ’Se Rub a 
bein se . . . . [More vivid than (b) or (c) ]. (f) ’Se Rub 
a bein se ac . . . . [more vivid still than (e) ]. (g) Se 
Rut> a bein se nA . . . . (most vivid of all). 

249. —Type II. d.—VpS mAR P. —Here, mAR is pleo¬ 
nastic, just as “because” is, sometimes, in E. We 
say —(a) He stayed at home (the fact), because he was 
unwell. So, in I. —b’gAn se sa bAile, mAR nf RAib se 
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ar pognAm. (b) A rhetorical form:—E.—The reason 
why .... was (because) he was unwell. I. —’Se cuts 
$ur fAn se sa bAile (ttiar) nA RAib se ar po^nAm:— 
"OubAiRC se $URb e cuis n-A nt>ei§ se i bpolAC, ithar 50 
RAib eA^Al air (bn. 3) —He said he went into hiding, 
because he was afraid. 

250. —Development of nA: — 1° From neg. nA in: — 
(a) rhetorical questions. (b) rhetorical negations; 
2° comparative nA. 

l°a: — Cia t)eARpAi^> nA ^ur beA§-^)uine e?—Who will 
say he wasn’t a good man? This leads to —se beARpAno 
$ac Aoinne (nA) $ur b.^ 6 . e. 

l°b:—nf bfob pios a$ Aoinne nA 511 R bourne t>e muinnciR 
nA cfRe e (n. 138)—No one knew but that he was one 
of the natives. This leads to —’Se ceApAb $ac Aoinne 
(nA) $ur ^ouine, etc. 

2° nil Aon cumA is peARR cum nA ftoibRe ^oeAnAm nA An 
gAoluinn t>o saocru ins nA b-AiceAnAib ‘nA bpuil sf beo 
pos—There’s no better plan for accomplishing the work 
than to work up I. wherever it is still living. This 
leads to —’Se cuiyia is peARR .... nA ... . The mod. 
compar. and superl. having the same form helps this 
assimilation. 

251. —Type III.—VpSP. —In Type II the subj. con¬ 
tains a rel. clause, implicit or explicit. In Type III the 
subj. is simple —a noun preceded by the art., or followed 
by an adj. Contrast with Type I.—1° guRb x An f°™Ai 5 
ut> An nAt>uiR bAonnA (KTB. 3)—That that image repre¬ 
sents human nature. 2° ’Se An nAmAit) An peACAb (Ser.) — 
Sin is the enemy (E. begins with the logical pred.). 
The context shows that Can. O’L. was writing about 
“the enemy” not “sin.” The same words, in the 
same order, might be a sentence in Type I. One might 
be talking of sin and saying that it is the enemy. We 
must look to the context to guide us as to which Type 
is in question. 

252. —Type IV.—PVpS.—The pred. here, as in Type 
VI. Classification, is projected, for rhetorical effect.— 
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1° An beAn cosnoccAice is \ a bf Ann (S.)— It was none 
other than the bare-footed woman. 2° An nib is cRem- 
eAriiAnc t>oib is e is miAn leo a seAnAb—The very thing 
that is a credit to them they want to disown. (E., as 
I., often begins with the logical predicate). 3° An nib 
Accf An leAnb is e a gnfb An leAnb (UP.)—What the 
child sees, that the child does. 4° ’Ce cuiReAs ’se 
hAineAs (UP.)—He who sows reaps. 5° An luib nA paccar 
is \ poiReAnn (Proverb)—The herb that helps cannot 
be found. 

253. —Type V.—PS.—1° eoin bAisce An mAc sAn 
(cmb. 17)—This child was John the Baptist. 2° lomAb 
nA lArn a bAineAs An cac (UP.) —Its the number of hands 
that wins the battle. 3° Ba meARA nA suite is $eiRe 
bios a$ t>All (Smb. 66 ) — The fingers are the sharpest 
eyes of the blind. 

254. —Type VI —SP.—1° Pflise cAilfn An Ci^eARnA 
(cmt>. 19)—Behold the Handmaid of the Lord. 2° beACA 
ceAn^A \ IaIdairc—I f a language is to live, it must 
be spoken. 3° CaIdair An boccAin beAl nA n-uAi§e (UP.) — 
The mouth of the grave is the poor man’s refuge. 4° Ceo 
ar AbAinn, ceo An csonAis, Ceo ar cnoc ceo An bonAis 
(UP.)—A river-mist is prosperous, a hill-mist unfortu¬ 
nate. N.B. —Type V is related to Type I or Type IV, 
in both of which P precedes S. But Type VI is related 
to Type II, in which S. precedes P. Type V therefore, 
when dependent, becomes Type I or Type IV:—An Rut> 
is AnnArh is lon^AncAc (V) becomes Type I:— beiR An 
seAnpocAl ^URb e An Rut> is AnnArh is lon^AncAC. Or— 
Type IV —beiR An seAnpocAl An Rut> is AnnArh ^URb e 
is lon^AncAC. But—C (r $An ceAn^A c(r $An AnAim (VI) 
becomes Type II:— beiR An seAnpocAl $uRb e sa^as 
c(r $An ceAn^A nA c(r $An AnAm. 

255. —Type VII.—VPS.—The pred. is a pers. pron. 
1 or 2 p., or a demonstrative, 3 p., or a pers. pron. 
strengthened by pern: —1° ITIa’s cu An Cr(osc (Cfflb. 
333) —If Thou art the Christ. 2° PfleASAim $uRb \ pern 
is peARR a CU 15 a cAinnc (cmb. 113) —I judge that She 
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herself understood His words best. 3° TC\ar is cu bo 
ReAb mo cRonoe 6 ceile (CCU. 50)—For it is you who have 
torn my heart asunder. 

256. —Type VIII.—VpPS. —Same as Type I, except 

that the subj. is here one of the prons. which are preds. 
in VII. It has been said that in Ident. sentences these 
prons. must always be pred. This is wrong: —1° An e 
An carca bub e sin? flf be, ac An carca bAn—I s that 

the black cardl No, but the white one. An e sin An 

c. b?=Is that the black card? And the answer would 
be, e.g., nf he; sin e e—No —here it is. The same 
Eng. words, in the same order, convey at least three 
different meanings: —(a) Is that the b. c? An e sin 
An c. b? (b) Is that the black c? An e An c. b. e sin? 

(c) Is that the b. cardl An e An carca b. e sin? (with 

emphasis on carca). There is a tendency (a very wrong 
tendency) to make (a) do duty for all three. 2° Is e 
mo corp e seo—This is My Body—This is the correct 
translation of “Hoc est Corpus Meum.” 3° Is e CrIsc 
rriAc "De sin (Dott. II, 13)—This is Christ the Son of 
God. Cf.—4° go pfoR bob e ITIac t)e e sin (C.S. 83) — 
Truly, this was the Son of God. 

257. —Type IX. —VpSP.—The same as Type II. a., 
except that the proleptic pron. is eA^>. It is common in 
the literature down to the early modern period: — 
1° Is eA^> AbubAiRC “nf caIdair buine uai^o An nfa> nAC 
bf Ai^e” (KTB. 8 )—This is what he said:—“One does 
not give away what one has not.” 2° Common in “mAR 
b eAb” when the eAb is proleptic:—mAR b eAb 50 RAib 
se ar meis^e—pretending that he was drunk, e (under- 
stood)=the state of affairs, is subj. of b (=bAb). 

258. —Type X. —SVpPs.—1° An ce AbubAiRc An cAinnc 
sin, b’e a $ceAnn 50 leiR e (cnVD. 366)—He who said 
these words was the Head of them all. The projection 
emphasizes the subj. The reference is to our Lord. 
2° An Rub 511 R boic leis An nbuine $URb e a leAS e (CHTD. 
195)—What one imagines is for one’s good.—This could 
hardly be put neatly in any other form. 
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259. —Type XI. —PsS.—1° CAt> iAt> nA neice is $acar- 
Ai§e? What are the most necessary things? A definite 
answer is expected. 2° Cia he An peAR e sin? Who’s 
that man? P=Cia; s=e; S=An peAR e sin. 

260. —Type XII. —S VP. —In relative sentences like — 
Is e I osa is Cr(osc Ann—Jesus is the Christ. A sentence 
of Type I, but the subj. (An ce a is Cr(osc Ann) is Type 
XII. —S=a (rel. understood). P.=CRfosc. 

261. —Note on Proper Names.— There are at least four 
uses of words like eAmonn: — 1° a$us (is) eAmonn a acair 
(S. 20) —and his father is “An eAmonn” also. ^ eAmonn 
indefinite. 2° Is e eAmonn pe nt>eAR e— It is e. who is 
responsible. eAmonn definite — an individual term. 
3° eAmonn is Ainm t>o— his name is e. Here e. does not 
point out a person at all, but a name. It means —“a 
name spelled e-A-m-o-n-n” and is therefore indefinite. 
4° Se Ainm a hi air nA eAmonn. — A nominal sentence 
like 3°. 4 . indefinite. 

262. —The proleptic pron. in Type I. Ident. is due to 
Types II, III, and IV. In these the pron. is absolutely 
essential (in order to avoid VS). Without adverting to 
the fundamental difference between these and Type I, 
people began to insert the pron. in the latter. But a 
definite noun may come immediately after is (even 
outside Type XII, where such is nearly always the 
case): —1° nf ft-Anois An ceAt) uair a hero Aicne curca 
a$ac ar m’ peiRs; (luc. 14)—This is not the first time 
you’ll have experienced my anger. 2° Is Anois e (CS. 
223) —It is now. 3° flf ft-int>iu nA int>e a cuiReAs Aicne 
orc — It isn’t to-day or yesterday I came to know you. 

All these predicates contain the definite article. 

C. — Complex Elliptical Sentences: — 

263. -1° nf mAR §eAll ar poclAib CAinnce t)o molpAR 
cu (luc. 4) —It is not for mere words you will be praised= 
nf pocAil CAinnce An nf^o 50 molpAR cu mAR geAll air. 
(Pred. indef. Observe the direct rel. x>o in the first 
form). 2° Is t)om-SA t>o ^eAllAb f 7 is ORmsA aca An 
peAll t>eAncA (TBC. 196) —It was to me she was pro- 
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mised, and it is I who have been betrayed=is rmise 
An ce $ur ^eAllAb X >6 f, ~J is mise An ce ar a bpuil An 
peAll beAncA (Preds. definite). 3° Is 6 cuAib cun gAililf 
a cu$ se A^Aib (crrVO. 313) —He turned northwards to 
Gallilee=ls f An AiRb cuAib cun 5 . An AiRb ar ar cu$ 
se A^Aib (Pred. definite). 4° nf liomsA a bAineAnn An 
cAinnc sin —Those words do not refer to me=nf mise 
An ce 50 mbAineAnn An CAinnc sin leis (Pred. definite). 
All such sentences should be expanded in this way, to 
secure a clear subj. and a clear predicate. 

Idioms with the Verb is. 

264 (a). —The prep, le with certain adj. preds. denotes 
the subjective view; bo the objective fact: —An Rub 
is peibiR leAc, is peibiR buic e— What you think you 
can do, you can do. (b) Idioms with beA^, moR: — 

1° TIar coir nAR beA$ bf a bpuil Aici ceAnA bfob (TBC. 
15) —Ought she not to be satisfied with what she has 
of them already? 

2° Is beA 5 acu sAibbReAs $An moRclu (TBC. 35) —They 
think little of riches without reputation. 

3° nf Ro-moR A^Am-sA e (TBC. 53)—I don’t think very 
much of him. 

4 ° bA beA$ A^Am mo sao^aI a beic buAn no bfombuAn 
(TBC. 63) —I cared little whether my life were long or 
short. 

5° flAc beA$ leAc a Iuaca (TBC. 76) —that you think 
it all too soon. 

6 ° Bf moR le t>iA boib An SAibbReAS bo s^Aipe com 
ciu§ is is mAic leo e (CHVO. 343) —God does not begrudge 
it them to squander their wealth as fast as they like. 

265 (a). — Corrective ni n-eAb —used, like the English 
“nay,” to tone down a too-strong assertion, or to add 
to a too weak one: — 1° Is bocA, nf beAb, ac is beimin 
(crrVO. 183)—It is likely, nay, certain. 2° nf beAb, 

AC AbAlCA AR A CUR piACAinC AR miOSCAIS An AlRSeORA 

$loiRe a cAbAiRc bo biA (CffPO. 3) —Nay more, able to 
compel the devil’s malice to glorify God. 3° nf b-eAb, 
ac bo pfoRAb An CAinnc 6 cosac (CHVO. 5)—Nay, more, 
the words were verified from the very start. 
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(b) b’pei’oiR, perhaps: —1° The Fut. tense is not, as 
a rule, used after b’penoiR, though it may be used before 
it: — piA^RocAib t>uine, b’penoiR, cax > nA cAob ^ur cuir 
A n SlAnuigceoiR An waIIacc ar An $CRAnn (CHVO. 383) — 
Perhaps someone will ask why the Saviour cursed the 
tree. Once Can. O’L. has the Fut. after it: —b’penoiR 
50 mAicpib se t>o peACAf buic (bn. 665)—Maybe He will 
pardon you your sins. 2° b’penoiR 50 bpiApRocAb t)uine 
ei^in cax > nA CAob ^ur IaIdair Iosa CAnnce nAR cui^eAb 
(CHTD. 327)—Perhaps someone will ask why Jesus used 
words that were not understood. 3° b’pemiR may be 
followed by —The Pres. Indie, actual or habitual; the 
Past; the Imperfect; the Conditional. The Fut. may, 
of course, follow mA’s peit>iR; and the vb. n. may follow 
both itia’s peit>iR, and b’peitMR. 

266.—nf puIair; ni hior; ni puIair no ... . 

(a) pulAiR=excess, hence nf pulAiR=it is not exces¬ 
sive, i.e., it is necessary, nf moR has often a similar 
meaning, but perhaps nf puIair is stronger. 

(b) 1° nf put air , expresses logical necessity, or duty 
or obligation (with implicit reference to some responsible 
agent):— nf puIair $ur hoar sin aca, it must be so (log. 
nec.); nf puIair e beAnArn—it must be done (by some¬ 
body). 2° nf put air t>o . . . . expresses duty, obligation — 
with explicit reference to an agent:—nfoRb puIair t>6 
t>ul ~J AbbAR t>o sotACAR (S. 7) —he had to go to procure 
some (leather). 3° nf puIair no ... . expresses logical 
necessity only. — nf puIair no ca cuiRse orc— you must 
be tired. “no” is due to ellipsis:—nf puIair ($ur 
t>uine AnA-tAit>iR cu) no . . . . — You must (be a very 
strong man) or else you’re tired. 

(c) When nf puIair is not itself dependent, either the 
direct or the dependent form follows no. It is a question 
of whether the latter clause (in the full sentence, where 
nothing is suppressed) is conceived as being the second 
member of a disjunctive proposition, in construction 
with nf pul air; or as an independent conclusion, formed 
by the rejection of the statement introduced by nf 
PuIair:—T hus: — 

A. —nf pul air — (1) £ur t)uine AnA-lAit>iR cu; no (2) 50 
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bpuil cuiRse orc. Here 50 in (2) is just as natural as 
^ur in (1). Then, suppressing (1) we get—nf pulAiR no 
50 bpuil cuiRse orc. Here, the only surprising thing is 
the illogical retention of no. 

B.— Bf put air (1) £ur buine AnA-lAbiR cu; no (2) — 
independent conclusion, not in construction with nf 
put air — ca cuiRse orc. Then, suppressing (1) we get— 
nf put air no ca cuiRse orc — which is more abnormal 
than the final form of A. Only the retention of no saves 
it from being a monstrosity. 

(d) When nf pulAiR becomes nAc pulAiR, nARb pulAiR, 
the clause following no will always be dependent. But 
the dependence may be either on nAc pul air, the two 
parts of the disjunction (in the full sentence) being in 
construction with it, and only through it, with the 
introductory verb. Thus: — 

A. — CaX) beAnpAb nA bAoine ac nARb pulAiR — (1) ^ur 
buine t>AnA car nA beARCAib e; no (2) nAR §Ab bo pern 
Aon eA^lA beic Ai$e Roimis An Ainm. Here, if we suppress 
(1) the resultant sentence (S. chap. 19) necessarily shows 
the dep. form after no, but (thus conceived) the depen¬ 
dence is due to nARb pulAiR, and not to t>eARpAb. Or 
the dependence may be due to t)eARpAb. Thus: — 

B. —CAt> t>eARpAb nA t>Aoine ac —(1) nARb pulAiR (^ur 
t>uine t)AnA car nA beARCAib e), no (2) nAR ^Ab . . . . 
Ainm. Here, nAR following no depends directly on 
t>eARpAb. 

267.—Is cumA no— equivalent to, like, as good as, 
as bad as, etc., is got, not by suppressing one member, 
but by a little transposition:—From sentences like 
1° bA cumA linn bAS no beACA AnnsAn (TBC. 152) —Life 
or death would be all the same to us, then—are easily 
derived sentences like the following:—2° Is cumA no 
muc buine $An seipc (Proverb) — A shiftless fellow is as 
useless as a swine. (<is cumA b. $An s. no m). 3° Is 

cumA no bAS An beACA so— This life is not much better 
than death (<is cumA An b. so no bAs). Sometimes 
there is no transposition:—4° Is cumA a gnfom no An 
splAnnc! (TBC. 113)—His action is as quick as light¬ 
ning! Transposed: —Is cumA no An splAnnc a £nfom. 
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5° Is cumA imeAS^ a nAmAb e no leon i meAS^ caorac 
(TBC. 51)—Among his foes he is ruthless as a lion. 
Transposed: —Is cumA no leon e. 6 ° Is cumA e no coin- 
neAl A^oAncA (TBC. 51)—He is a lighted taper (CumA no 
tones down the metaphor. Transposed:—Is cuma no 
c. a. e). 7° Is cumA no AinceARc lom-ceARc (Proverb) — 
Bare justice is not much better than injustice (<is 
cumA l.c. no Ain-c.). 8 ° Is cumA cu Am’ Ai^ne-se no 
Ain^eAl on bCf^eARnA (bn. 413)—To my mind you are 
just an Angel from the Lord. Transposed: —Is cumA 
no A. . . . cu. 

Notice how the meaning of “is cumA no” is coloured 
by the context. 

268.— Very common is the following idiom: — 

1° nf bRuigce 50 bul 1 n-Aois, is nf muince 50 coi^cRfc — 
One is not down and out till old, and he who has 
travelled is most polite. 2 ° nf peAscA 50 rosca, ’s nf 
ceAscA 50 poscA (Proverb) —The best feast is a roast, 
and marriage is the greatest torture! 3° With ac instead 
of 50 :— nf $loiRe 50 $Rein ac neAm, nf coRAnn CReAn ac 
coiRneAc (bp, 54)—No glory like the Sun, save Heaven, 
No really loud report but thunder. 4° nf b-AiceAncAs 50 
ft-Aoinci^eAs (Proverb) —“If you want to know me, 
come and live with me.” 

269 (a) Is mime $ur:— When any vb. other than is 
follows is minic, there is a direct rel. (for oblique, in 
temporal clause). But an is clause is introduced by $ur 
(nAC, nAR): —1° Is minic .... ^URb eAb is ^iorra bfm 
buic (Im. 160) —It is oftentimes .... I am nearest 
to you. 2° Is minic a bfos 1 ^cuibeACCAin 7 $ UR f> peARR 
liom nA beinn (Im.)—I have often been in company, 
and would rather I had not. 3° Is minic $ur bocc An 
^no buinn e ~J $ur pollAm (Im.) — Oftentimes it is a vain 
and foolish proceeding. 

(b) In dependent “is” sentences Ab is not inserted 
after ^ur before a vowel: — 1° When pred. is a vb. n. 
phrase:—bub arc pern $ur f coimeAb Annso bA ceARc 
(B. 251)—I myself advised that she should be kept here. 
2° When pred. is a prep, pron. — BIar b eAb ^ur orca 
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sAn a bf sf a$ peACAinc — as though she were looking at 
them. 3° When pred. is a prep, phrase: —"O’AtnhuiseA^AR 
$ur ar fliArn a hi a buibeACAs acu (n.)—They admitted 
it was N. they had to thank for it (But see Ser. 52). 
4° When pred. is an adverb: — CeAp as lAicReAc ^ur Annso 
a hi sf (S. 78) —I concluded at once that she was here. 
5° Sometimes when pred. is an ordinary noun: —flA bf 
§a leo^Ainc orc 511 R ArriAt>An cu (S. 77) —don’t pretend 
that you’re a fool. 

270.—The Substantive Verb. —(a) The vb. is, being a 
logical copula, can never connect a substantive (n. or 
pron.) and a mode of being, because what is denoted by 
a substantive can never be identified with a mode of its 
being. The vb. is can be used only: —1° To connect 
two substantives (n. and n.; n. and adj.; pron. and n.; 
n. and pron.):—Is Ainmibe capaII —a horse is an animal; 
Is mAic beAn t)eA§-piR (TBC.) —a good man’s wife is 
good; Is cusa pe nt)eAR SAn—you are responsible for 
that; An cu SAn? —Is that you? etc. 2° To connect 
two modes: —Is nA seASArn a bf se —it’s standing he was. 
Here, “nA seASArn” is one mode (pred.), and “a bf 
se”=the state in which he was, is another mode (subj.). 

(b) Ca, on the other hand, being essentially a vb. 
denoting state or condition, can connect only a sub¬ 
stantive and some mode of being: —1° Ca se ar An ur- 
Iar— it’s on the floor (Local). 2° Ca sf 1 ^crua^-cas — 
she’s in difficulties (Extension of loc. usage). 3° bf 
If Am ar Ai^ne e beAnArh—L. intended to do it (Mental 
condition —an extension of the local meaning). 

(c) Where ca seems to connect two substantives, the 
second one is always modal: —1° Ca se pas beA$ puar — 
it’s a trifle cold. I.e., it’s cold, to the extent of a little 
bit. Pas beA^ is A. of Extent in Degree. 2° Ca se 
lARRAccfn as a meAbAiR—he’s a bit crazy. Ca connects 
se with the mode —as a meAbAiR. lARRAccfn qualifies 
the statement (A. of Extent in Degree). 3° bf pol 
cArnAll ’nA ^ReASAibe—Paul was a cobbler for a time. 
CAmAll is A. of Extent in Time. 

(d) There is no pres, part, in I. The meaning is 
expressed by means of cA+A^+vb. n. (active); or by 
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t>o+A (G. pron.)+vb. n. (passive): — 1° Cacar a$ t>eAnArh 
^ac Aon t>fcill —One is doing one’s best (active Auton.). 
2° Ca $ac Aon tnceAll bA beAnArh —every effort is being 
made (pass.). 

(e) With the past part, ca expresses: —1° The com¬ 
pletion of an act:—C a An leiciR cRfocnui^ce a^ahi pe 
beiRe—At last I have the letter finished. 2° The result¬ 
ant state: —bf nA t>oiRse t)uncA nuAiR a sRoiseAmAiR An 
n All A—the doors were closed (i.e., we found them in 
that state) when we reached the hall. N.B. —The Irish 
Trade-Mark “t)eAncA i n-eiRinn” is hardly defensible. 
If is is understood, it is wrong, because the reference 
should be to the act of manufacturing, and emphatically 
to the place. “I n-eiRinn t>o tjeineA^” would do. 
Understanding ca things are even worse. “Ca so t)eAncA 
i neiRinn” means either, “this article has been just 
made in I.” or—“it is in the state of having been made 
in I.” Neither of these conveys the right meaning. 

(f) Immediate consecution of events is expressed by 
CA+CReis (t>’eis)+vb. n. —A$us cu CReis a geAllArhAinc 
50 t)ciocpA — Though you had just promised to come! 

(g) With prep, in and G. pron. ca expresses: — 
1° Change —the contrast between what was and is; 
what is and will be, etc. — bf se ’nA cRAcnonA (bn. 27) — 
evening had come; nf biA eiRe ’nA ft-eiRinn (flAic. 95) — 
I. will no longer be I. 2° Actual Condition: —bf An 
bAisceAc a$ cuicim AnuAs ’nA cAisib — the rain was coming 
down in torrents; bfot>AR a$ ceAcc ’nA t>cAincib — they 
were arriving in crowds; Siut> An pilibeAcc a$ ric cRe 
m’ Ai^ne ’nA caisI ceoil — Lo! poetry runs through my 
mind in musical streams. An pAit> a beib peAR a$ pas 
7 *Oia ’nA biA — As long as grass grows and God is God! 

(h) Further exx. of cA+in+G. pronoun: —1° bf 
CaIi^uIa in’ fmpiRe sa Roim (CHVO. 253) —C. was Emperor 
in R. (Change). 2° go rai 6 ’nA nArhAit) a$ An fmpiRe 
(Ibid.)—ihdX he was an enemy of the E. (Actual condi¬ 
tion). 3° beAb se nA cottiarca ceinn t>oib (CPfFD. 275) — 
It would be a “sore sign” for them (Actual condition). 
4° . . . . nA ceAnn so-peicse ar An ©a^Iais (CfiVO. 278) — 
as visible Head of the Church (Change). 5° Uis^e a 
beib nA cAise moR lAitiiR (C1TV0. 302) —water that shall 
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be a big strong stream (Actual condition). 6 ° Cu £a ra 6 
50 bpuiliR no’ biA (crrvo. 334) —saying that you are 
God! (Actual condition). 7° . . . . bf se pasca suas 
’ nA cARb (TBC. 11) —he had grown up to be a bull 
(Change). 8 ° bf Ainm ConcubAiR ’nA caca niRc (TBC. 
88 ) — C.’s name was a powerful support (Actual condi¬ 
tion—with a hint of change). 9° Caspar 50 beo (=beib 
se 50 beo) in-A ASACAn linn e (TBC. 141)—it will be 
cast up to us as an eternal reproach (Actual condition). 
10° An CROibe so ca ’nA carrai^ le crua 6 as(CCU. 167) — 
this heart as hard as a rock (Actual condition). 

These exx. show that in this construction ca does not 
always imply change. 

(i) ITIar a beAb: —1° 1 bcReo .... 50 bpeACAb An 
cacair mAR a beAb coill (CITIt). 295) —so that the city 
looked as though it were a wood. 2° "Do connAic se mAR 
a beAb eAn (S.) —he saw what looked like a bird. 3° Ca 
mAR a beAb ciaII bAonnA Ai^e (TBC. 11) —he has almost 
human intelligence. 4° blob nA bAoine 50 leiR mAR a 
beibfs as a meAbAiR le buile acais (CfiVO. 332)—The 
people were all out of their minds, as it were, with 
joyous abandon. 

(j) Note the following uses with the prep, ar: —1° Ca 
se ar An bpeAR is ^iorra bo’n eAsbo^ (bfl.)—he is next 
to the Bishop. 2° bf bRiocAiR b’eoin pern ar buine acu 
(TYIac . 8 ) —one of them was a brother of John himself. 
3° b’pemiR 50 mbeAb se air a$ Cu CulAinn An ra 6 arc 
b’ pulAn^ (TBC. 176)—Maybe it would take C.C. all his 
time to support the sight. 

(k) Ca . . . . le means: —1° am with, on the side of. 
2° advise, counsel, discuss with. 3° in temporal clauses 
ca . . . . le denotes a pres, perf., bf . . . . le a pluperf.: — 
1° An ce nA puil liom ca se Am’ coinnib (CS.)—He that 
is not with Me is against Me. 2° flf bAon mAic beic leAc — 
there’s no use talking to you. 3° feAc, cAim a$ ceAcc 
Annso le cr! bliAnAib (CHVO. 329)—Behold, I have been 
coming here for three years; bfobAR Ann le mf — they 
had been there for a month. 

271.—Introductory ca: — (a) Ca bAoine Ann, ~J is mo 
acu eolAS bo CRUinniu nA beACA mAic bo CAiceAm (Im.) — 
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some people make it more their study to know than to 
live well, (b) Ca bAoine Ann, ~J le neARC UAbAiR bo beAn- 
pAibfs cRos^Ab on mbiAb 50 bAs (Im.) —Some people, out 
of sheer pride, would fast from food till death, (c) BIa 
ca ^URb e An R15 bo beiR pARbun a AnmA bo’n bRAi^e 
(es. 78)—Although the king pardons the culprit, (d) BIa 
ca $ur beAn cuib b’A AniARsmA ria (TBB. 89) — Even 
though some of its evil consequences affected her. 
(e) Ca a lAn bAoine 7 is \ a bcoil pern a bfonn UACA(Im.) — 
many people seek their own way. (f) Ca bAoine, ~J bA 
mAic leo *Oia bo sasatti (Ser. 147) —Some people would 
like to satisfy God. 


Other Verbs. 

272. —(a) The verb usually precedes its subj. —Ia bA 
RAib se a$ beAnArh bRo^ (S. 7) —one day as he was making 
shoes, (b) There are several exceptions to this rule: — 
1. Considerations of clearness and harmony, etc., may 
interfere with the normal order (VS+ complement of 
pred.). See 314, D. 2. The subj. N. is often projected 
(168). 3. A relative subj. precedes its verb, (c) Interrog. 
pronouns and adjectives are not exceptions: — Ci a bein 
e sin?—Who did that? Cia is not subj. to bein, but 
pred. to is understood. The subj. of bein is a (rel. 
understood). The subj. of is is —An ce a bein e. 

273. —Number: —(a) The 3 sg. is often used with a 
pi. subj.: — Cia AbeiR bAoine is e PHac An "Duine (Cffl^O. 
277)—Who do people say the Son of Man is? (b) The 
pi. is used with a sg. subj. when it is a n. of multitude: — 
1 . CAnAbAR An ceACRAR — the four came. 2. Bar beolsAb 
aI $ac cRAnAc coi^cRfce (KP. 19)—that the brood of 
every foreign sow did not suck, (c) When, however, the 
multitude is conceived as acting as a single whole, the 
sg. is preferable: —"OubAiRc An cseiseAR 50 RA^bfs Ann 
50 ponnrhAR— the six women said they would go willingly, 

(d) the sg. or pi. is used with a dual subj. — *OeAnpAib An 
bA leAbAR so mo £no—these two books will do me. 

(e) The analytic form of the vb., i.e., the 3 sg. along with 
sib, is used in 2 pi. pres, impft., fut. and condit., and 
pres, and past Subj. —1. Cei^eAnn sib a bAice $ac oibce — 
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You go home every night. 2. CAb nA cAob nA pilleAb 
sib?— Why didn’t you return (habitually)? 3. molpAib 
sib i— you’ll praise her. 4. bo cAinpeAb sib f— you 
would have blamed her. 5. go t>cei§ib sib slAn a bAile — 
Safe home. 6 . "Da mbuAileAb sib umAm- if I had met 
you. (f) A sg. vb. is used with a rel. subj. even when 
the latter is pi. in meaning:— Cos leAc pe leAbAiR aca 
uaic— take whatever books you want. (g) When the 
rel. is A. or D. (temporal, modal, local or instrumental) 
a pi. vb. may of course be used with a pi. subj. — 1 . flA 
neice a beinib siAb— the things they do. 2. fluAiR a 
beinib siAt> a leiceibf — when they do such things. 3. bA 
boic leAc ar An s cumA ’n-A bpuilib — you would think, 
by the way they are. ... 4. Cia’cu coir no ciar ACAit> — 
whether they are in the East or West. 5. pe’cu le scin 
no le clAibeAm a rnARbuiseAbAR e —whether it was with 
knife or sword they slew him. (g) The 3 sg. is the only 
form in use, in modern I., in the ordinary pass, or auton. 
paradigms. The extant forms of the vb. is (in all moods 
and tenses) are 3 sg. 

274. —Tense.— (a) The pres, habitual is used with 
mA in a fut. sense. The fut. may be used if there is 
distinct reference to one particular occasion. molpAib 
sib i mA beib An molAb cuillce aici —You’ll praise her 
of (on that particular occasion) she shall have deserved 
it. (b) The simple past tense has often the force of a 
pluperf.: —bf cacaoir su^Ain Ai$e t>o bein se pein t>6 
pein (S. 6 ) —he had a “soogawn” chair which he had 
made for himself, (c) In temporal clauses with le, the 
pres, is a pres, perft. and the past a pluperf. in force: — 
go RAib seAn-Aicne a$ An AnnspRit) orca le pAt>A b’AimsiR 
(cmb. 95) —That the evil Spirit had known them for 
ever so long. (See 270, k). 

275. —Mood: —(a) The Imperative is sometimes inter- 
jectional and sometimes conjunctional in value: — 
AbAiR e— True! You may say so. Hear, hear! feAc — 
Look here (even when said to several). Cuir i ^cas so — 
Even if. AbAiR pein so—Even though, (b) The imper. 
signifies the act or event which one commands to take 
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place. It is changed into the vb. n. when it becomes 
dependent: — 1 ° Cair isceAc —Come in. But—AbAiR lets 
ceAcc isceAc —Tell him to come in. 2° In such a case 
prohibitions are expressed by $An before the vb. n. or 
vb. n. phrase —flA bein ^um—Thou shalt not steal. 
But — Ca oRbuigce buinn ^An $uib a beAnAm—We are 
forbidden to steal. 

276 (a) — The Indicative, being the mood of fact, 
expresses pres, or past facts; or future ones, not con¬ 
ceived as mere contingencies. The sentence may of 
course be negative. Or the fact may be referred to 
conditionally, but even then it is assumed to be a fact, 
past, present or future: —1. "Do cAnACAs §Am’ lARRAib 
mAR bAinceile (TBC. 2)—Messengers came to seek me 
in marriage. 2. ITIa ^eibeAnn sf lorn ar ConcubAR, beib 
cAince bo 50 ciu£ 6 Cui^e UlAb a^atyi (TBC. 6 ) —If she 
gets a chance at C .... I shall have .... (b) In the 
apodosis of a condit. sentence the Indie, is sometimes 
used for the Condit., to express the certainty of the 
result:—lTIunA mbeAb cusa, bo bios mARb acu— Had it 
not been for you, they would certainly have killed me. 

277. — The Conditional partakes of the nature of a 
mood as well as a tense, (a) As a tense it is a secondary 
fut., i.e., it represents the simple fut. when dependent 
on, or brought into connection with the past. iDubAiRc 
se inbe 50 bciocpAb se inbiu —he said yesterday he 
would come to-day. (This represents the direct state¬ 
ment— ciocfAb imbAiReAc). The simple fut. is used 
after the pres, or the fut. — *OeiR se (beARfAib se) 50 
bciocpAib se —He says (will say) that he’ll come. Se 
Rub a ceApAs nA 50 RA^Ab sf 1 lAi^e —I really thought 
she would faint. (This represents the direct thought— 
RA^Aib sf 1 lAi^e). (b) In rhetorical questions like the 
following, where it is virtually equivalent to a past indie., 
the “tense” value is uppermost: — 1 . CAb a cfpinn os 
mo comAiR ahiac ac An $AllAn! (S.)—What should I see 
in front of me but a pillar-stone! (More vivid than 
bo connAc). 2. Ce cfpibfs a$ ceAcc cun An boRAis ac 
S eAbnA(S. 89) —(A vivid way of saying bo connACAbAR. . . 
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Or, equally vivid:—b’e buine connACAbAR . . . . ac 
S!, (c) The condit. occurs sometimes where English 

has the past tense. —Ac r\\ beAnpAinn Rub orc —But I 
didn’t do as you wished. Much stronger than nfoR 
beineAs, which simply express the fact; whereas the 
condit. embraces the whole mental atmosphere that 
engendered the fact. Here the modal, not the tense 
value is uppermost. It is, in fact, a conditional sentence, 
with the protasis suppressed. The condit. may often 
have any one of three tense values: —1. nf peAbpAinn 
a fnnsinc buic—I couldn’t tell you (now, or habitually). 
2. I couldn’t have told you. 3. I couldn’t tell you (in 
the fut.). The past Subj. with bA has also these three 
tense values. 

278.—The Subjunctive is the mood of Idea. Hence it 
is used: —(a) As an Optative (an idea to be realised): — 
1. go bpoiRib *Oia orc —God help you. (2) go mhuAnuigib 
*Oia cu— Long life! 3. guRAb AmlAib buic— The same 
to you. 4. flAR cuici^ceAR bo saocar leAc— May your 
efforts not be rewarded. 5. flAR peicib me An boil^eAs 
ceAbnA i suilib Aon mnA eile ar(s conoce (Smb. 91) — 
May I never again see the same grief in the eyes of any 
woman. (b) To express indefinite time: —The action 
or event is viewed as a pure contingency: —1. flA IaIdair 
cun 50 IaIdarcar leAc— Don’t speak until you’re spoken 
to (if that happens). 2. Sar a nbRuibeAb nfos sia 6 AimsiR 
An ColAisbe (msp. 108) —Before I farther depart from 
my College days. (The departure is still vague), (c) As 
a final Subj. (to denote the idea aimed at): — 1 . go 
^cuiRib se Idara a meiRe 1 n-uis^e (ClTlb. 334)—That he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water. 2. gAib nA b-eic 
buinn, a Iaoi§, 50 leAnAm iAb (TBC. 66) —Yoke us the 
horses, L., that we may follow them, (d) With bA (of 
an unreal condition): — !. t)A nbeincf 1 bCufRe 7 1 Sfbon 
nA mfRbuilcf a beineAb ionAib-se is pAb 6 a beAb AicRige 
beAncA acu (cmb. 315)—If in T. and S. had been wrought 
the miracles that have been wrought in you, they would 
long since have done penance. 2. t)A mb a peAR omnAc 
imeA^lAC a beAb poscA a^atyi nf oiRpimfs bA ceile (TBC 
3) —Had I married a fearsome timorous husband, we 
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should not have suited each other, (e) With munA (to 
express uncertainty or indefiniteness): — 1 . munA n-icib 
sib peoil ltlic An buuie, munA n-olAib sib a cuit> polA, 
nf fieri beACA A^Aib lonAib (CBVO. 262)—Unless ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye 
shall not have life in you. 2. munA n-eiscib se leAc, 
CAbAiR leAc t>uine no beiRC eile (CffPO. 292) — If he 
listens not, bring with you one or two others. 


Syntax of Conditional Sentences.. 

279. —In actual pres, suppositions with mA, the apo- 

dosis may be: —1. Pres, indie. 2. Impft. 3. Past. 

4. Fut. 5. Condit. 6 . Imper. 7. Optative Subj.— 
mA ca se Ann (Protasis): — 1. Ca An Ia A^Ainn, we win. 
2. blob se Ann AnuiRib leis—he used to be there last 
year too. 3. bf beARmAb oRm —I was wrong. 4. beAb 
An s^eAl 50 mAic — things will be all right. 5. beAb se 
conncAbRCAc e beAnAm —it would be dangerous to do it. 
6 . Ia 6 ra 6 se—let him speak. 7. Bara’ mAic a^ac-sa — 
no thanks to you! 

280. —In past supposition with mA, the apodosis may 
be the same:—mA bf se Ann (Protasis): — 1. Ca buAibce 
A^Ainn air— we’ve beaten him. 2. bfob se Ann AnuiRib, 
leis. 3. *0 ’airi 5 se An s^eAl 50 leiR —he heard the whole 
story. 4. CAbRpAib se piAbnAise—he’ll give evidence. 

5. b’peARRA buinn ^lAobAc isceAc air —we’d better call 
him in. 6 . bfob se in’ pfnne A^Ainn Anois —let’s have 
him as a witness now. 7. ConAc sAn air! —more power 
to him! 

281. —In hab. pres, suppositions, the apodosis may 
take similar forms:—BI a cei^eAnn se a bAile $ac oibce 
(Protasis): — 1. Ca beARmAb oRmsA —I’m mistaken. 

2. Bf bf onn puinn p Alice Roimis— he’s not very welcome. 

3. bfob t>eARmAt> ar Ca 6 ^—T. was mistaken. 4. b’olc 
uAicse $An e fnnsinc buinn—you might have told us. 
5. beib eAccRA 1 t>ci§ AiRice Anocc —there will be tales 
in a certain house to-night. 6 . beAb se com mAic A^Ainn 
eiR^e as —we might as well give it up. 7. AUair leis 
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ceAcc isceAc Anois—tell him to come in now. 8 . go 
mAiRib se ceAt) —may he live a century! 

282. —In habitual pres. (=fut.) and fut. suppositions 
with mA: — ITIa buAileAnn se (buAilpib se) umAc: — 

1. nf ^eARAncA buic —you needn’t complain. 3. bf 
t)eARrnAt> ar buine ei^in — someone was wrong. 4. peAt»- 
pAib sib e socru —you’ll be able to settle it. 5. beAb 
se com mAic a^ac IaIdairc leis—you might as well speak 
to him. 6 . AUair leis ceAcc i mbAiReAc—tell him to 
come to-morrow. 7. go mAicib *Oia bo e —God forgive 
him! 

283. —With mA and the Imperfect: —ITIa blob se Ann 
5 ac oibce: — 1 . nf cui^im-se e —I don’t understand it. 

2. X)o cfceA-sA e —you were wont to see him. 3. bf se 
Ann An oibce ut>—he was there that night. 4. Cia t>eARfAib 
nA 50 mbeib se Ann Anocc? — Who’ll say he won’t be there 
to-night? 5. "Do beAb se Ann Anocc —he’d be here to¬ 
night. 6 . nA b-innis t>’Aoinne e —don’t tell anybody. 
7. go bpoiRib *Oia air —God help him! 

284. —Conditional supposition with mA:—ITI a beAb se 
oiReAmnAc buic—if it would suit you (as I’m sure it 
would): —1. Ca se com mAic a^ac e bReic leAc—you 
may as well take it with you. 2. bf An ceARc a^atti 6 
ciAnAib—I was right a while ago. 3. peA^fAiR e cAbAiRc 
car n-Ais cu^Am —you can bring it back to me. 4. beAb 
se com mAic a$ac e criaiI, —you might as well try it. 
5. bfob se a^ac— you may have it. 6 . go nt>eAnAib se 
mAiceAs t>uic — may it do you good. 

285. — Suppositions with x>a: — The apodosis may be: — 
(a) The Conditional. (b) Sometimes suppressed, or 
virtually contained in the context, (c) The Past indie, 
for vividness: — 

(a) X)a nt>eineAb An uile buine A^Aib cion piR sa comRAC, 
beAb An Ia A^Ainn—If every man of you would do a man’s 
part in the combat we should be victorious (Fut. refe¬ 
rence). 

(b) 1° *0’pA5 fflOIRICOS A RAlb Ai^e A^ ARISCeAS t>A 
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mb’e pern a ^eobAb bAs ar bcuis (luc. 27)—M. left all 
his property to A. in case he predeceased him. The 
apodosis is merely hinted at. Expressed, it would be — 
I bcReo, t>A mb’e pern .... 50 bpuigeAb A. a RAib Ai$e. 
2 ° "D’airi^ se An ^eAllArnAinc a cu$ Iosa bo’n buine uasaI, 
t>A s^ARAb se lets An sAibbReAs sao^aIca (CPfVD. 364) — 
He heard the promise Jesus had given the young man 
if he would discard his worldly goods. Here the implied 
apodosis is: —("Do $eAll se bo t)A . . . .) 50 mbeAb 
sAibbReAs ar neArh Ai^e (CPfVD. 363)—he would have 
riches in heaven. 3° "Da mb’e SeAn CeACAc pern e (S.) — 
Even S.C. 

(c) 1° t)A n^lACAb se iAt>, bf buAibce a$ An AiRseoiR 
air (CPflb. 93) —Had He accepted them, it meant 
triumph for the devil. 2 . *Oa mbeinn nA cas bios com 
mARb le P-Arc (S.)—Had I been in his place I should 
surely have been as dead as a door-nail. 

286. — Auxiliary bein: — Used to express insistence 
(in command or request); premeditation, deliberate-ness, 
a promise, etc.: — 1 ° beAnpAt)-sA e co^aiIc suas 
( cmt>. 261) —I will raise him up (Promise). 2° beAn- 
pAit> siAt> cuit> acu bo mARbu (CPfVD. 324)—They will 
actually kill some of them (Premeditation). 3° bein- 
eAt)AR An ceAmpAl bo coisReACAn (CPfVD. 332) — They 
proceeded to consecrate the Temple (Deliberate action). 
4° At)’ lARRAib 50 nbeAnpAb se ceARC a cur 1 bpeibm bf 
(CPfVD. 358) —Seeking that he would see that her rights 
were secured. (Premeditation). 5° 50 nbeARnAb e pein 
t>o ni§e 1 bpuil Rfo§ (pp. Bk. I, 322)—till he should 
contrive to wash in a king’s blood (Deliberateness). 
6 . beinib e comlfonAb (bn. 256) — See that ye fulfil it 
(Insistence in command). 7° bein-se ar ^cacaua t>o 
cRoit) (bn. 823) — Go and fight our battles (Insistence 
in request). 

287. —Neutral t)ein:— Used in a “quasi-passive” 
sense, meaning —“becomes, changes into”: —1° An 
cloc . . . . t>o Rinne sliAb moR bf (TBB. 3) —The stone 
became a huge mountain. 2° beAnpAib pAiRisfneAc be 
(CPfVD. 360) —He will become a Pharisee. 3° beAnpAib 
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bRo lie’ oi^Re b’AR scuib polA (TBC. 60) —Our blood 
will change into a mass of ice. 4° bf sf as cAlcAb ~J 
as cRUAbcAinc s° ’ocf bur bein cloc bf (luc. 7) —She 
stiffened and hardened, and finally changed into stone. 
5° "Do bein licfnf slinne be’n AiR^eAb (S.)—The money 
was transformed into little flat pebbles. 

288. — The Verb beiRim: —(a) This vb. and its vb. n. 
RAb are often used where English has “think”: — 
1° "OeARfAb buine — One would think. 2° nf beiRim nA 
So bpuil An ceARc a$ac—I’ m inclined to think you’re 
right. 3° bf lon^nA mo CROibe ORm, a RAb s° n’beAnpAb 
se e — I was amazed to think he would do it. (b) The 
part. aUarca is stronger than RAibce:— Ca AbARCA a^atyi 
SO bCAbARfAb AITflAC Sib AS An n^UAIS seo ACA ORAlb SAn 

eisipc (bn.)—I have said (and I mean to stand by it) 
that I will rescue you from this peril you are in, in 
Egypt. 

289. — Cei^im. — The simple form cuaid is often used 
for beA^Aib, beACAib, especially when the meaning is 
metaphorical. — 1° t)A meib a bf An cion ar bcuis, sur 
cuAib AnA-bReis air le cuplA Ia (TBC. 162) — Great 
though the affection was at first, that it had increased 
considerably the last couple of days. 2 ° "OubAiRc sf 
liom $ur cuas 1 scocuigceAcc 50 seoi§ 6 AnuiRib — She 
told me I had grown very stout since last year. 

"OeA^Aib (beACAib) is also used:—A^us peAc 50 
nbeA^Aib se be beAn b’pA^Ail a beAb bflis bo (pSA. 
11 )—And yet he failed to secure a wife who would be 
faithful 

290. —Impersonal Verbs: — 1° bf eA^Al air s ° scoil- 
peAb air—H e was afraid he would split. 2 ° Is e is 
boicige s° n-eiReocAib eAcoRCA — It’s very likely they’ll 
disagree. 3° bA bobAiR 50 ^cAillpeAb ar a misneAc — 
Her courage almost failed her. 4° *Oo cuAib bA scuib 
pfonA — Their wine failed. 5° RA^Aib bfoc e beAnAm — 
You’ll fail to do it. 6 ° "Do bRis ar An bpoibne a^atyi — 
My patience became exhausted. 7° "Do mAoluig ar An 
nbfo^RAs, 7 bo Ia^ui^ ar An nbflse (bn. 261)—The zeal 
waned, and the loyalty weakened. 8 ° Ceip orca An 
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ceisc t>o ReibceAc (bn. 299) —They failed to solve the 
question. Cf. —189. 

291 — The Autonomous Forms: —(a) It has been said 
that cacar buAilce is the pass, of the act. auton., UuaiI- 
ceAR. This is wrong. Cacar buAilce is an actual pres., 
whereas buAilceAR is an habitual pres. The true pass, 
of buAilceAR is bfceAR buAilce — someone is (habitually) 
struck; and even this represents the act as just com¬ 
pleted, or else refers to the subsequent state. There 
is no pass.-auton. form for “someone is being struck 
(habitually).” The essence of the auton. is that the 
subject is suppressed. Hence no word defining the sex 
or the number of the subject is permissible. bfceAR 

t>A buAlAb (b-, mb-) in the sense of “someone 

(man, woman, or several people) is being struck” is 
impossible as a pass.-auton. It says too much about 
the subject. bfceAR t>A buAlAb is an act. auton. form, 
and can mean only —“someone is habitually striking 
him (it).” bfceAR buAilce is pass.-auton., but with the 
restrictions noted above. 

(b) The following pass.-auton. forms are found. The 
corresponding active-auton. forms are given in the 
first column: — 

Active-Autonomous Passive-Autonomous 

1° Pres, indie, actual: — 

Cacar a$ buAlAti — some- Cacar buAilce — someone is 

one is now striking. now just—struck. 

(Or cacar buAilce may refer to the subsequent 
state. There is no pass.-auton. for “someone is now 
being struck.” That requires the purely pass, form 
“ca twine ei^in t>A buAlAb.” See (a) above). 

2° Present Habitual: — 

(a) buAilceAR — someone (a) bfceAR buAilce. 

strikes. (But see (a) above). 

(b) bfceAR a$ buAlAb — some- (b) Wanting. See 292. 

one is striking (contem¬ 
poraneous). 
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3° Past Indicative: — 

(a) "Do buAileAb —someone 
struck. 

(b) "Do biceAS a$ buAlAb — 
someone was striking. 

4° Future Indicative: — 

(a) buAilfAR — someone will 
strike. 

(b) beipAR a$ buAlAb — some¬ 
one will be striking. 

5° Conditional: — 

(a) bo buAilpf — someone 
would strike. 

(b) bo beipf a$ buAlAb — 
someone would be striking. 

6 ° Imperfect Indicative: — 

(a) bo buAilcf — someone 
used to strike. 

(b) bo bid a$ buAlAb—some¬ 
one used to be striking. 

7° Imperative: — 

(a) buAilceAR —let someone 
strike. 

(b) bfceAR A 5 buAlA^o—let 
someone be striking. 

8 ° Present Subjunctive: — 

(a) go mbuAlice ar— may 
someone strike. 

(b) gO RAbCAR A$ bUAlAb — 

may someone be striking. 

9° Past Subjunctive: — 

(a) b a mbuAilcf—if someone 
were to strike. 

(b) bA mbeipf a$ buAlAb—if 
someone were striking. 


(a) biceAs buAilce. See 

(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) beipAR buAilce. See 

(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) beipf buAilce. See 

(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) bfcf buAilce. See 

(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) bfceAR buAilce. See 

(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) go RAbcAR buAilce. 
See (a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) bA mbeipf buAilce. 
See (a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 
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292. -1° The remarks on buAilce in 291 (a) apply to 
all the pass.-auton. forms given above. The (b) forms 
are wanting in all the moods and tenses in the pass.- 
auton. paradigm. In the fut., e.g., there is no such 
form for “someone will be being struck.” bei^o twine 
ei^in t>A buAlA^o is a non-auton. pass. beifAR a$ UuaIa ^6 
twine ei^in, is active-autonomous. 

2° (a) It is, therefore, wrong to say (as has been said) 
that the Auton. has a complete Pass, of its own. (b) It 
is wrong to say that the disjunctive forms of the personal 
pronouns are used with it. In “buAilceAR e” e is not 
disjunctive. It is A. governed by buAilceAR, just as in 
“buAil e” it is A. governed by UuaiI. (c) The forms 
buAilceAR, buAileA^o, buAilfAR, buAilpf, buAilcf, may be 
either pass, or auton. This is clear not only from old 
and mid. I., but also from mod. I. Keating often uses 
such forms in a pass, sense: — 1 . TYIarIda^ leis e (pp. 
Bk. I, 42)—he was slain by him. 2. OllrhuigceAR lon$ 
leis (Ibid. 52) —a ship is equipped by him. K., in fact 
was inordinately fond of the passive. This, however, 
cannot disprove the fact that there is an Autonomous 
in mod. I. The ca- forms are conclusive proof of this; 
and those of other intrans. verbs (e.g., siuIdaIcar), 
though they might be explained as impersonal passives, 
are certainly autonomous in the minds of many speakers 
and writers of Irish. 

3° The initial consonant of auton. (or pass.) forms 
often resists aspiration: —(a) flf t>ocA 50 RAbAtDAR 1 bfAt> 

SA CACA 1 R SAR AR piApRUI^eA^) t>fob Ce’Rti’ AS 1 At> (CPfVD. 

57)—Probably they hadn’t been long in the city before 
they were asked where they were from, (b) bo cAnACAs 
’5Aim’ iarrai^o mAR bAin-ceile (TBC. 2) —Messengers came 
to ask me in marriage. 

293. —Special uses of the Participle: — 

A.—The Participle of Necessity:—In O.I. this was 
distinct from the ordinary participle. In mod. I. they 
have become confused: — 1 ° nf ^eARAncA ^ 6 uic —You 
need not complain. 2° fli beicce ^ouic Ann —You should 
not be there. 3° nf b-oRimsA is co^ca sAn — I am not to 
be blamed for that. 4° A 5 so An clAnn is clAnn bARfRih; 
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Riu so is since su§ bo a 05 (flAic. p. 91) — Here are the 
genuine children—to them you should offer the milk of 
your breasts. 5° CReibce ^nforh Roirn cAinnc is cairc 
(Ibid .)—Deeds are to be credited, in preference to 
words and paper. 

B.—Forms with prefix ion, -in: —(a) 1° An ria^aiI 
bmo inleAncA (t)to. 56)—The rule that should be followed. 
2° ITIoRAn bo neicib inscRfobcA uirci (Ibid. 94) —Many 
things that ought to be written about her. 3° As so is 
loncui^ce (pp. Bk. I, 58)—From this it is to be inferred. 
4° Is inrheAscA (Ibid. 64)—It is probable. (b) Those 
like inpeAbmA— fit for action: —1° lonAiRm (Ibid.) — able 
to bear arms. As AiRm looked like a G. (which of course 
it is not) such forms may have given rise to inpeAbmA, 
etc. 

2° nf ionRArt> (Ibid. 146.)—It is not to be said. 3° 4 
pein bo ceAn^Al Re beic lonAisciR (TBC. 287) —To gird 
himself to be fit for a journey. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

294. —Note the following: — 

1. An sao^aI aca suas int>iu —the times that are in 
existence now. 

2. bfot>AR Annsut> AnuAs ar a cuit> cAilim (bB.) —There 
they were—planted on his land! 

3. Suas (better cuas) —South (Art Bennett): —Is ARt> 
An ceim x>o beiR SeA^An O "DaIai^ "Do ollArn ’s x>o bARt) 
nA cfRe suas (CCU. 160)—High degree giveth S. O’D. 
to the learned bards of the South. 

4. Cair Arnos — come up (from below); cair AnuAs — 
come down (from above); cair (ceAnAim) suas —come 
up (when the speaker is coming up also). 

5. RA§At>-sA Anonn Annso (with emphasis on Anonn) — 
I’ll go aside here. 

6 . 1t>iR still survives in Rathlin I. in the meaning of 
“at all.” —An t>ci$ cu Anocc, no An t>cis cu atyiarac? 
Bo munA t>ci$ cu it>iR, is crua£ aca me (CCU. 102) — 
Will you come to-night, or will you come to-morrow? 
Or, if you come not at all, my state is to be pitied! 

7. I t>CReo 50 mbeAb neARC nA nAmAt> Police atyiuic 
is AmAc (bB. 254) —So that the enemies’ strength should 
be utterly exhausted. 

8 . bf An muinnciR 65 a$ eiR^e suas, ~J An muinnciR 
a bf suas as t>ul 1 n-Aois (bB. 256)—The young people 
were growing up, and those who were grown up were 
getting old. 

9. In coi^cibis is Ia intnu—this day fortnight (in the 
past), is=sus An — lit., a fortnight until to-day; ($us= 
50 +initial s- of article). 

10. In ca= where? we seem to have the interrog. 

pron. CA+An (the prep. (?) found in AniAR, etc.) suffixed. 
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The natural meaning is, therefore, “whence,” but the 
word is used also meaning “where” and “whither.” 

11. When the idea of motion towards is involved, 
even though the verb is not one of motion, isceAc and 
AmAc are used: —Com Iliac is bfobAR isceAc innci t>o 
scAb An saoc (cmt). 258) —As soon as they had entered 
the boat the wind fell. 

295. —In—pe s^eAl e, at any rate, etc., pe is supposed 
to stand for 51 b be, where be is pres, subj, of ca. This 
is possible in—pe buine a beib Ann —whoever will be 
there — lit. though there be a person who will be there. 
But in—pe s^eAl e, pe be pern, etc., where clearly we 
have to deal with the copula, it seems better to make 
pe (be)=b’e, i.e., the pres. Subj. of the copula+e. 
Thus:—pe s^eAl e=$ib b’e An s^eAl (a is) e—though 
the state of affairs be this. There seems to have been 
confusion between the copula and the substantive vb. 
here. Note that e in pe does not change for gender or 
number. This is due to pe<be=pres. Subj. of ca. 

296. —Expression of the Date: —Supposing to-day is 
Wed., July 14th, note the following way of referring to 
fut. and past dates: — 

1° Fut.- 

The 21st July will be: — seAccmAin 6 inbiu. 

„ 22nd „ „ :— „ „ imbAiReAc. 

„ 23rd „ „ :— „ on Aoine seo cu^Ainn. 

„ 16th „ „ :—umAnoiRceAR (ar 6 u, aru, acru 

imbAiReAc). 

„ 17th „ „ :—"Dia SACAiRn seo cu^Ainn. 

„ 28th „ „ :—Coi^cibis 6 inbiu. 

„ 29th „ „ :— „ „ imbAiReAc. 

„ 30th „ „ :— „ on Aoine seo cu^Ainn. 

„ 24th „ „ :—seAccmAin on SACARn so cu§- 

Ainn. 

„ 4th Aug. „ :—cr! seAccmAine 6 inbiu. 

„ 11th „ „ :—ceicRe „ „ „ 

„ 5th „ „ :—cr! „ „ imbAiReAc. 

„ 6 th „ „ :— „ „ on Aoine seo 

cu^Ainn. 
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SeAccrriAin is Ia int>iu. 

„ „ „ int>e. 

*OiARt)Aoin seo ^Aib CARAinn. 

*Oia luAin „ „ „ 

Coi^cibis is Ia int>iu. 

CrI seAccriiAine is Ia intnu. 

CeicRe „ „ „ „ 

Coi^cibis is Ia int>e. 

CrI seAccrriAine is Ia int)e. 

CeicRe „ „ „ „ 

SeAccrriAin is An "OARtiAoin seo ^Aib 
CARAinn. 

Coi^cibis is An "DARtJAOin seo ^Aib car- 
Ainn. 

CrI seAccrriAine is An "OARtiAoin seo ^Aib 
CARAinn. 

CeicRe seAccrriAine is An "OAR^AOin seo 
§Aib CARAinn. 

297. —All these expressions (296) are adverbial. 
SeAccrriAin (coi^cibis (-beAs), etc.) 6—are used only with 
int>iu and imbAiReAc— not with int>e, arIdu int>e, or 
umAnoiRceAR. Instead of these, reference must be made 
to the day of the week. So, seAccmAin (coi^cibis, etc.) 
is Ia —are to be used only with intiiu, int>e —not with 
ARbu int>e, nor imbAiReAc, nor umAnoiRceAR. Instead of 
these, reference must be made to the day of the week. 

298. —Whenever the day in question can be designated 
(adverbially) by intiiu, int>e, imbAiReAc, acru int>e, 
umAnoiRceAR (acru imbAiReAc) these are the forms to 
be used —not *Oia luAin, etc. 


2 Past.— 

7th July :— 
6 th „ :— 

8 th „ :— 

5 th „ :— 

30th June :— 
23rd „ :— 

16th „ :— 

29th „ :— 

22 nd „ :— 

15th „ :— 

1st July :— 

24th June :— 

17th „ :— 

10th „ 




CHAPTER VII. 


SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

299 (a) — The conj. a$us is connected with the adj. 
o^us, in F 05 US, near. Hence it is used to connect two 
events which happen simultaneously, or close to each 
other in time: —1° Is leu? on ^cAinnc 50 RAib Ai^ne nA 
1 TlAi 5 t>ine 7 f A 5 RAb nA bpocAl (CHVO. 30) —It is clear 
from what she said that the Virgin’s mind as she said 
the words. ... 2° bf moRAn AbbAiR mAccnAim a$ An 

SlAnuigceoiR 7 e ’nA suibe Annsub (CffPO. 138)—The 
Saviour had much food for reflection as He sat there. 
3° bf An c-ARAn bRisce 7 An c-iasc bRisce a$ meAbu 1 
lAim An Ci^eARnA 7 e §a bcAbAiRC bo snA beis^iobuil 
(cmt>. 256)— The pieces of bread and of fish were multi¬ 
plying in the Lord’s hand, as He gave them to the 
disciples. 

(b) In neg. sentences a$us is conjunctive, nA dis¬ 
junctive: — A$us: — 1° nf RAib puinn sao^aIcais a$ 
loAcbim 7 AnnA (CffPO. 35)—J. and A. (taken together 
as one domestic establishment) had not much^ worldly 
wealth. 2° nf RAib cAilfn ar sliocc AbAm 7 ebA bob’ 
uAisle os cornAiR "Oe nA f (CITIb. 280-1) —There was no 
maid of the seed of A. and E. higher in God’s sight than 
She. 3° An ce . . . . nA beAnpAb meAS CRUinn Roim Re 
AR An 5 COSCAS, 7 AR An AbbAR 7 AR An eolus nARb’ pulAIR 
a beic A 5 An luce oibRe 7 a$ nA saoir (CHVO. 328)— He 
who would not calculate carefully beforehand the cost 
and the material and the knowledge that the masons 
and other workmen must have. . . . (All these items 
considered, not separately, but together). 4° nf b-eol 
bom Aon I 1 A 15 is mo eolus 7 cuisine nA e— I know of no 
leech who combines more knowledge and intelligence 
than he does. 

ni: — 1 ° nfl a cuib nA a clu Ai$e suib —That fellow 
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has neither riches nor reputation. 2 ° nil so nA sub acu — 
They have neither the one thing nor the other. 3° nf 
bub arc 50 nbeAnpAinn e nA nA beAnpAinn —I neither 
said I would do it nor that I wouldn’t. 

(c) Hi followed by nA gives a resultant affirmative: — 
1° nf beiRim nA 50 bpuil An ceARc a^ac—I’ m inclined to 
think you’re right. 2° nf beARpAinn nA 511 R beA^-buine 
e —I’m disposed to think he’s a good fellow. 3° nf 
bAO^Al nA $ur cui^ nA RorhAnAi^ Iuac An caIdarcais sin 
(bn. 833) —One may be sure that the Romans realised 
the value of this gift. 

(d) ni . . . . nA nf .—This combination has a cumulative 
negative force: — 1° nf RAib eA^lA t)e air, nA nf RAib 
beAnn ar buine Ai^e (cmt). 358)—He hadn’t the fear of 
God, no, nor care for man, either. 2° nf leo^Aib siAb 
orca 50 bpeicib siAb e, nA nf lei^eAnn seiseAn air 50 
bpeiceAnn se iAb (TBC. 149)—They don’t pretend that 
they see him. No more does he pretend that he sees 
them. 

(e) X\a ni . . . .no nA. —In a negative clause, when 
the negative affects no, the latter becomes nA:— ITIa 
beinceAR coil An Cf^eARnA is cumA An bornAn CAb eile 
a beinceAR nA nA beinceAR. ITIara nbeinceAR coil An 
C., CAb e An CAiRbe Aon nib eile a beinceAR nu nA 
beinceAR? (Cimt). 319) —If one does the Lord’s will, 
it matters not one whit what else one does or does not. 
If one does not do the Lord’s will, what’s the use of 
anything else he does or does not? 

(f) The use of mA with the Condit. should be noted: — 
Ca bpuil An cura a CAbRfAb beAn leis 1 ^coinnib a coile? 
rriA cAbRfAb nf pfoR-cuRA e (TBC. 134)—Where is the 
knight who would bring a wife with him against her 
will? If he did, he’s no true knight! 

This assumes the supposition to be true. 

(g) ho has often the meaning —“or else”:—nf mAic 
f bo ciaII, no nfoR rnuinis a ^ceAcc 50 CRUinn bob’ 
ceAccAiRfb (TBC. 17) —You haven’t much sense, or else 
you didn’t teach your messengers their lesson well! 

(h) 1TlARA=inunAb: — 1° ITIara piu, Am, pillpib buR 
sfoccAin oRAib pein (CHVO. 246) —If, however, it is not 
worthy (of it) your peace will return to yourselves. 
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2° ITIara mAic lib mise bo CReibeAmAinc (CfiVO. 334) — 
If ye do not wish to believe Me. 3° In U.I. acc itiar 
often=munA: — Is buine bocc suarac me acc mAR bpAigib 
me cu mAR spRe (CCU. 100)—I’m a poor wretched fellow, 
if I do not get you to wed. 

(i) t)A mbA=Even.— 1° *Oa mb’iAb nA beis^iobuil 
pern iAt> bf a bcuis^inc mAol (CHVO. 281) —Even the 
disciples’ intelligence was clouded. 2 ° t)A mbA a$ cracc 
ar AilneAcc pern e, is bReA^CA 50 moR f nA "OeiRbRe 
(TBC. 5)—Talking even of beauty she’s fairer far than 
D. (Supply, as apodosis, something like —bo cAicpimfs 
so AbrhAil). 

(j) *Oa introduces an unreal supposition, so that words 
like puinn, which can be used only in a neg. or virtually 
neg. clause, may occur with it: — t)A mbeAb se Ann, ~J 
eolAS nA b-Aice in-A RAib se a$ puinn bAoine, nf bAO^Al 
nA 50 bpA^Ab nA Ri^ce pA^AnACA SAn An c-eolAS (ITIac. 
10 )—If it (a supposed hidden treasure) had existed, and 
many people knew where it was, those pagan kings 
would certainly have had the knowledge of its where¬ 
abouts. 

(k) The N. after nA, than:—As nA contains a petrified 

form of the rel. 3 sg. of ca (88c), the n. pron., phrase 
or clause following it may often be parsed as subj. N. 
to that verb: —1° CAoi-se 1 bpAb nfos peARR nA mise — 
You are much better than I (am). 2° Ca sf nfos beise 

nA mAR is boic leAcsA —She’s prettier than you think. 
But there is sometimes an alternative interpretation: — 
nil Aoinne is peARR a cAini$ as nA mise —No one escaped 
better than I.—Here, we may supply after nA —mAR a 
cAinis (mise) as. mise being subj. N. to cAini^, and the 
whole clause mAR .... as, subj. N. after nA. 
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SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 

300.—Partitive be: — Occurs chiefly: — 

1° After an adj. or n. of magnitude, multitude, inten¬ 
sity, description, etc.: —(a) SIua§ be bAoinib boccA nA 
cacrac (ClTlt). 57)—Many of the poor of the city, (b) On 
$ceAnn ceAs be’n loc (CffVO. 254)—from the South end 
of the lake, (c) flAc beA$ be pionos uirci (CfffO. 305) — 
that it is sufficient punishment for her. (d) Aon leAs 
be solus nA pmnne — a single ray of the light of truth. 

2° After proleptic se, so, sAn, a; also after analeptic 
sAn: — 

(a) An mbeAb se be rhisneAC a$ Iosa An csAbboib 
bo saru (cnVO. 336) — would Jesus have the courage to 
violate the Sabbath. (b) Sometimes proleptic se is 
omitted:— nf RAib be bAnAcc Ann a suite AmAin b’lompAil 
suas cun nA bpiACAs (CffPO. 359)—He was not bold enough 
to raise even his eyes to Heaven, (c) flA cuiRimfs SAn 
be rhAslA ar ar n^loiRe 50 bceicpimfs on $crois (Im. 
224) —Let us not so far insult our glorious calling as to 
shirk the cross, (d) bA rnAic An s^eAl a beic be ciubAisce 
uirci e §a posAb (S. 112)—It would have been a good 
thing if she were so unfortunate as to have him marry 
her. (e) Is beA$ buine a RAib se be bAnAibeAcc Ann 
cuairc cAbAiRc ar a ceAc (Smb. 15) — Few people were 
bold enough to visit her house, (f) nf RAib se be rhisneAC 
Ai$e but isceAc (Smb. 147) — He hadn’t the courage to 
go in. 

3° After a neg. (including $An) with ac: — 

(a) nf blob be clubAC air ac seice pAn cuim AiR(CfiVO. 
81)—His only clothing was a hide around his waist, 
(b) A^us $An be bAoinib innce ac cui§ mile peAR ~] ceicRe 
mile bAn (pp. Bk. 1, 168) —Seeing that there were in it 
only 5,000 men and 4,000 women, (c) nf RAib be cAiRbib 
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pol bub acc a $leAs ceoil (Smb.) — P.D. had no 
friend but his instrument. 

4° Before the compound relative (C/. 1°): — 

(a) An ce is bReA^CA b’A bpeACAib suit buine riatyi ar An 
sao^aI so (S. 61)—The finest person that human eye ever 
saw in this world, (b) Sf beAn is uAisle \ b’A RAib riatti 
A nn, 7 b’A mbeib 50 beo Ann —She’s the noblest woman 
that ever was, or ever will be. 

5° After the compound relative (C/. 1°): — 

(a) 1 nbiAib ar cuic b’uAislib loclAnnAC leis (pp. II. 
224) —Seeing he had slain so many Lochlannach nobles, 
(b) CReis ar cu^attiair be §RAb 7 be cion 7 b’AnnsAcc 
bA ceile (TBC. 165) — After all the love and heartfelt 
attachment we had given each other. 

6° After comparatives and superlatives: — 

(a) Is peARR be car6 e nA An pinnbeAnnAC (TBC. 8) — 
He’s a better bull than Whitehorn. (b) bA rheASA be 
buine me a^ ceAcc bom (Im. 36) — I was a worse man 
on leaving them. 

7° By a sort of inversion the noun of description 
follows be: — 

le comA be’n csa^as sAn (TBC. 94) — with this sort of 
condition. But we say —a leiceib be comA, not comA 
bA leiceib. 

301. —Defining be (bo): —(a) Is eol buic 6 cAinnc 
bAoine m’peAbAS-SA be r 1 , 7 a oIcas SAn b’po^lAibe 
(luc. 32)—From what people say you know how good a 
King I was, and how bad a robber he was. (b) bo bRf§ 
50 RAibe bo ceAn^Al Ai$e ar An mbAS, $An ceAcc bA 
lonnsAi^e $An poRpo^RA (TBB. 106) — Because he had 
bound Death not to come to him without forewarning 
him. (c) (se) neAm bo Ro^Ain (pp. II, 112)—Took 
Heaven as his choice. 

302. —Partitive a$:— (a) Cia’cu acu SAn is peARR leAc? 
—Which of these do you prefer? (b) bA §eiRe beiRc 
A^Ainn ca beARmAb beAncA A^Ainn — Smart as the two of 
us are, we’ve made a mistake, (c) So —Aoinne, buine, 
AnA-cuib acu — Any, one, many of them, (d) bo lei^is 
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se An cuit> acu a bf i n^Ab le lei^eAs (CITIb. 255)—He 
cured those of them that needed a cure. 

303. — Prepositional Phrases:— These may be either: — 

A. —Substantival. B.—Adverbial. C.—Adjectival.—A. 
have been dealt with. 

B. — 1° bf se ar meis^e—He was in a drunken state. 
2° le neARC buile “J bAoise At>ubAiRC se An CAinnc —He 
said the words out of sheer mad folly. 

C. — 1° beAn 5 An ria^aiI beAn $An ciaII—A lawless 
woman is a senseless one. 2° peAR pe leic riatyi is eAb 
e —He’s altogether an original fellow. 3° buine le biA, 
is peARR lets biAb nA beAn (UP.)—A man of God prefers 
food to a woman! 4° As ^ac AiRt> i ^ciAn ~J i ^corn^AR 
(TV 120) —From every direction, far and near. 

304. —Meanings and Uses of the Simple Prepositions: — 

A. —Before nouns and pronouns: — 

1° Ar. — Orig. meaning—before, for, because of. 

(a) Modal: — Ar bo^Ab —loose; ar cARAn$ —drawn (of 
a weapon); ar pAnAibeAcc Ai^ne —distractedly; ar 
sot) ar , trotting, etc. 

(b) Local:— Ar muiR, ar c(r —on sea, on land; ar 
cosac — in front; ar t>eiReAb—behind; ar An sao^aI 
eile —in the next world. 

(c) Of the part affected. (An extension of the local 
meaning):— bo ru$ se ar cIuais air —he seized him by 
the ear; ar An s^oRnAig—by the throat. 

(d) Temporal:— Ar bAll—presently; ar a t>o a clo^ — 
at 2 o’clock; ar ceAcc a bAile buinn—when we arrived 
home. 

(e) Pass, with vb. n.— Ca An gAoluinn ar lAbAiRc 
Annso —I. is spoken here; ar pa^aiI —to be had. 

(f) In respect of; causal: — Ar peAbAs a peARSAn ~J 
a mein (l.O.)—because of the excellence of his person 
and disposition. 

(g) Of measurement: —Ar pAit), ar leiceAt), ar t)oim- 
neAs, ar AoiRt>e—in length, breadth, depth, height. 

(h) Dependent upon: —buine ar leAc-suil —a one-eyed 
man; ca se ar beA^An pa^aIcais —he hasn’t much to 
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live upon; peAR bios ar Aon cARAib sa sao^aI Aluinn 
seo (Smb. 1)—A man who is dependent on one friend 
in this beautiful world. 

(i) Of price paid:—An moR a cu^ais ar An mbuin? — 
How much did you give for the cow? When the price 
is not mentioned or alluded to, as, not ar, is used.— 
bfolpAib se as —He’ll pay for it. 

(j) Of feelings, burdens, etc.:—C a acas, bRon, eA^lA 
oRm —I’m glad, sorry, afraid, etc. 

(k) Among:—Is ar bo buAib-se bo ru^a^ ~J bo b-oileAb 
e (TBC. 8 ) —It was among your cows he was born and 
bred. 

(l) Duty or obligation:—Is ar ri^cUd nA fflumAn aca 
onoiR nA PflurnAn bo cosAinc (TBC. 196) —It is incumbent 
on the M. kings to defend M.’s honour. 

(m) N.B. — blob se sin ar An ce is Iu§a ar pAb (CMD. 
290) —Let him be the least of all. 

2° As: —(a) Local:—As so 50 Bas nA Rfo£—From 
here to Nass. CAb as buic?—Where are you from? 

(b) Temporal:—As so auiac— from this on; as a 
b-Aicle sin —after that; as An nuA (or —as a nuA) — 
anew, afresh. 

(c) Modal: —As eA^AR —disorderly; as lociAb —dislo¬ 
cated; as a ceile —asunder; as seilb —evicted. 

(d) Various: —As a Ainm—by an abusive name, 
bo ^lAobAb as a Ainm air— he was called by an abusive 
name, bo ^lAobAb as a Ainm e —he was called by his 
own name. 

(e) Cause, origin:—A peiR$ a beineAs e —I did it 
out of anger. V\\ mAoibce buic as— you needn’t boast 
about it. 

3° Cum: —(a) Local or temporal: — beib sf cr( 
bliAnA beA$ cum nA beAlcAine —She’ll be thirteen next 
May. (b) An ceice cum nA n-ei^ipce — The flight into E. 

(b) End, purpose, result: — RA^Aib se cum cRfce 
buic—It will turn out to your advantage. Cum 50 
bpeicpinn Am’ suilib cinn e —In order to see it with my 
own eyes. 

4° bo: —(a) Possessive: —pinnbeAnnAc is Ainm bo 
(TBC. 8 ) — Whitehorn is his name. 
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(b) Motion towards:-"Oo’ti cobAR —to the well. 
Obsolescent, in this sense, in Munster— 50 , 50 bcf, cum 
and various prep, phrases taking its place. 

(c) Final (denoting purpose): —bus (<bo pios)—for 
the purpose of finding out; b’peACAinc—to see. Now 
peACAinc (without prep.). bA mAic liom An leAbAR SAn 
bo lei^eAb — I should like to read that book (bo lei^eAb 
denotes the purpose for which I should like the book). 

(d) Of time: —bo (be) sIor —always; bo £nAc — 
usually, etc. 

(e) Causal:— bom’ (bem’) beoin pern —of my own 
free-will; b’Aimbeoin bo bfcill —in spite of your worst 
(best). 

(f) Of the agent: —CAb pe nbeARA buic e beAnAm? — 
Why do you do it? A5 caIdairc An AiR^ib bf bo (S.) — 
as he gave her the money. 

5° be:—(a) Motion from:—bo leimeAs AnuAs be’n 
capaII — I jumped off the horse; bo cuic se siar be’n 
cacaoir (bn. 334) —he fell back off the chair. 

(b) Partitive: —Cuib be snA ft-uAislib — some of the 
nobles. (300). 

(c) Cause, origin: —Ciar’ blob cu?—From whom are 
you sprung? bA 6 arr SAn —as a result of that; bA 
beAs^Aib sin (of bad results). 

(d) Temporal: —be lo is b’oibce—by day and night. 

(e) Of the material (as distinct from the instrument): — 
bo lionAs An buibeAl b’uis^e —I filled the bottle with 
water. 

6° In:—(a) Local. —1sci§ sa ci§ aca se —it is in the 
house (D.) bo cuAib se isceAc — he went in (A.). 

(b) Temporal. —1 n-Aon uair a’ clui^ AmAin —In a 
single hour. 

(c) Modal. — ’n-A cuts a cAini^ se (msp. 179)—He 
came on foot. 

(d) End, purpose, result. —CiocpAib An mA^Ab nA 
bARfRib bo—The joke will end seriously for him. fcA^Aib 
se 1 socar buinn —it will profit us. 

(e) With bul:— A 5 bul 1 n-Aois a$ bul 1 n-olcAs — 
Getting older, getting worse; bul 1 bpuAiRe —getting 
colder. 
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7° le: —(a) Local (the radical meaning is “by the 
side of”): —Cia cAini^ let)’ cois?—Who came with 
you? leis An aiU — Over the cliff. 

(b) Temporal. —le cui^ bliAbnA t>eA$ b’AimsiR m RAib 
pol "Dub ’sa beiblfn mile beAlAi^ 6 n-A ceile—For 15 
years P. D. and his violin had not been a mile apart. 

(c) Cause. —CA^Ann mAic le cAiRbe —Good comes, if 
one waits for it. 

(d) Instrumental. — le scin bo beineAb e— It was done 
with a knife. 

(e) Passive with trans, vb. n. —Ca so le RAb—This 
much is to be said. 

(f) Purpose or futurity with intrans. vb. n. — An 
SlAnuigceoiR a bf le ceAcc —The promised Saviour. 

(g) With adj. denoting likeness and the contradict¬ 
ory:—Is cosrnAil le n’ acair e —He’s like his father. 

(h) Ownership, subjectivity (with is). —Is mAic liom 
CAe, ac nf mAic bom e; is liomsA e sin. 

(i) With vb. of speaking to, listening Lv — Cum 50 
lAbARCAR leAc—until you’re spoken to; eisc leis — 
Listen to him! 

8 ° 6 : —(a) Local separation: —6 blAc CIiac 50 
Corcai§—F rom D. to C. 

(b) Temporal separation: — O soin 1 leic—From then 
till now. 

(c) Agent: —"Do b-oiRbni£eAb 6 biA e—He was 
ordained of God. 

(d) Cause, origin, motive: — O’n iomAb bull in-AiR^eAb 
is eAb cA^Ann An c-AimleAs 50 mime—Moral decadence 
often results from avarice. 

9° TTIar. — Chiefly in such phrases as: —mAR £eAll ar — 
because of; mAR bARR ar $ac nbonAs —to crown every 
calamity; buine mAR e —one like him; mAR An ^ceAbnA 
— likewise. 

10° Os:—In adv. and compound prep, phrases: — 
os ARb —aloud; os fseAl —low, secretly; os comAiR— 
in the presence of; os cionn —above; bun os cionn — 
upside down. 
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11° pe: —(a) Of motion:—"Do ru$ Iosa An x > ar 6 a ^ lets 
isceAc pe’n t>ciR (CfifVO. 254) — Jesus brought the Twelve 
with Him into the country. 

(b) Of Time: — pe mAit>in —before morning; pe 

Iacair —at present. 

(c) Local: —pe luige nA ^Reine — under the Sun. 

(d) Modal:— Coisc spiRith a beic pe nbuR smAcc 
(cmt>. 316) —Because spirits are under your power, 
pe seAn, sonAs, bRon, ^Ias— prosperous, happy, sad, 
locked up. 

(e) Partitive: — A cui$ picno pen $ceAt> (msp. 167) — 
25%. 

(f) Multiplicative: — pe bo, pe crI, pe ceAt)— twice, 
thrice, 100 times. 

(g) Causal: —CAt> pa ’r crucui§ "Oia sinn?— Why did 
God create us? 

12° pAn: —(a) Local: —1. bf Iosa a$ siubAl An bocAR 
6 beAs pAn AbAn loRbAin (CfifPO. 315)—Jesus was walking 
Southwards on the road alongside the Jordan. 2. bf se 
as siubAl pAn An bocAiR (CfifPO. 362)—He walked along 
the road. 

(b) Temporal: —pAn nA bAimsiRe —all the time; pAn 
lAe —throughout the day. 

13° Um:-(a) Temporal:— Um noblAi*; — about Xmas; 
um An t>cACA sAn —by that time. 

(b) Causal: — Uime sin— therefore; cAb uime— where¬ 
fore? 

(c) Local: — Cun? se uime a cuit> eAt>Ai§— he put on 
his clothes. 

14° 50 , to: —(a) Motion towards: —CAb e An pAib e 
6 beAl peiRsbe 50 blAc CIiac?—H ow far is it from 
Belfast to Dublin? 

(b) Modal: —"Do cuAbAis 1 ^cocuigceAcc 50 moR — 
You’ve grown much stouter. 50 moR — lit.— to a great 
extent. 

(c) Temporal: —SeAccmAin is (=$u-sAn) Ia inbiu — 
this day week (in the past). Lit. —a week till to-day; 
bo beAnpAitas cRos^Ab 50 bAs —they’d fast till death. 

(d) For a special use in is sentences, see 268. 
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15° Ibi*: — (a) Local:—C a bACAb mile ibiR Corcai£ 
~J beAl ac An gAORCAib —There are 40 miles between 
Cork and Ballingeary. 

(b) Followed by agus=including .... and: —IbiR 
rnnAib ~J mion-bAoine(CS.) —including women and children. 

16° A$:—(a) Local:— A^ s eACA nA cacrac is eAb 
buAileAb ar umA ceile —They met at the city gate. 

(b) Possession:—C a bA ^AbAiRfn buibe a^ahi (Song) — 
I have two little yellow goats. 

(c) Partitive: —See 302. 

(d) With vb. n. to express the pres, part.— Ca se as 
bul a bAile —he is going home; bf se as beAnArh ar An 
bci£ —he was approaching the house. 

17° go— with:—Rare in mod. prose. Found in the 
literature, especially poetry :—50 n-iomAb seAb (l.O.) — 
with many precious stones. Common in composition. 
Also in s° leic (with a half), and s° Isor (enough). 

305.—B— Prepositions after nouns and adjectives: — 

(a) nfoR fas SAn iAb ^An beic .... 50 b-AnA AiReAC 
orca pern (Im. 86 )—That did not prevent them from 
being very watchful over themselves. Cacair aca 
ceoRAnAc le b-Asocus (bn. 834)—A city on the borders 
of Asotus. bf AiReAC buic pern—Be watchful in your 
own interests. Ca Aicne tyiaic a^atyi orc —I know you well. 

(b) CAt> is bRf§ leis? —What does it mean? CAb is 
ciaII leis? —What’s the sense of it? CAb is mfniu leis? 
—What’s the interpretation of it? bf bA bRf§ leis An 
bpeile sin (CffPO. 294) —This Festival had two meanings. 
Ca ciaII as ITIeib, ac nil ciaII let>’ CAinnc-se (TBC.59) — 
M. has sense—your words have none. 

(c) 1. bf An coUar ar a bcu^cAR cobAR lAcoib buAilce 
leo (cmt). 138) —The well, known as J.’s well, was near 
them. 2. nil se oiReArnnAC bo RfgeAcc be (Cltlb. 297) — 
He’s not fit for the Kingdom of God. 3. gAn bAc le bul 
corn pAt>A le beoc a b’lARRAib uirci (CfiVO. 140) — Not to 
mention going so far as to ask her for a drink. 4. flA bf 
ro-cu^ca bob’ coil pein (Im. 40)—Be not over-fond of 
your own will: cu^cacc bo’n peACA (Im. 45)—proneness 
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to vice. 5. bfob $RAb A^Aib bA ceile —love one another: 
ca puac a$ An mbeiRc bA ceile—the two hate each other. 
6 . bf se ro-cu^ca cun nA bfo^bAlA beAnArh, ~] hi An lomAb 
bull sAn AiR$eAt> Ai^e, ~J sAn onoiR (bn. 86 ) —He was too 
much given to injustice, and too fond of money and 
honour. 7. Ca a$ bul bem’ rnisneAC pe beiRe (TBC. 
149) —My courage is at last beginning to fail me. 8 . Ca 
^ac Aoinne buibeAc be — he’s very popular. 

(d) 1. b’lARRAS pein ceAb ar Abes beic on mbAb Aon 
Ia ArhAin (luc. 47)—I also asked leave of Hades to absent 
myself from the boat for one day. 2. Ciuin 6 peiR$ ~J 6 
buAiRc (TBC. 5)—Free from anger and from worry. 

3. Is $eARR 6 bRise riair bRise caca (TBC. 68 ) —Defeat 
in battle is not far from breach of discipline. 4. Is bAll 
6 TYIeib a ceApAb 50 n^lAcpf 1 n-AonpeAcc iAt> (TBC. 88 ) — 
It is shortsighted of M. to suppose that both would be 
tolerated. 5. CAib siAb a$ bAinc ob’ neARc (TBC. 150) — 
They are sapping your strength. 6 . Ca An aic pollArh 6 
bAoine le pAbA —The place is long since uninhabited. 

(e) 1. nf mAoibce buic as —You’ve no reason to boast 
of it. 2. A beic ORm bfol, leis, as nA mAiRb (luc. 41) — 
That I should have to pay for the dead as well! 3. fill 
Aon lonncAoib a^ac asaiti —You don’t trust me. 4. blob 
bo rhuini^in a *Oia nA ^loiRe — Put your trust in Almighty 
God. 

(f) 1. nfoR pAn beAnn acu ar AnAm nA ar beACA nA ar 
sao^aI (CbC. 127) —They no longer cared aught for life 
or livelihood or living. 2. nil Aon bReic a^atyi air—I t 
is quite impossible for me. 3. Is bAibeArhAil le n-A 
ceile luce Aon-ceiRbe — Same “trade,” same “tirade.” 

4. nf RAib Aon caoi Ai^e ar e beAnArh —He had no chance 
of doing it. 5. pe berne beib ar An n^no, ca beiRe le 
cAinnc SAbb (S.)— Whatever the upshot of this affair, 
there’s an end to S.’s talk. 6 . nil Aon pa^aiI a$ac air — 
You’ll never secure it. 7. Ca se corn ^ReAmui^ce sin ar 
biA nA $loiRe nA cuiReAnn se Aon csuim 1 neicib sao^aIca 
(I m.)—He is so grappled to Almighty God, that he 
pays no attention to worldly ways. 8 . bein iarracc air — 
Have a try at it. 9. bf se lAn-ullArn ar e beAnArh —He 
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was quite ready to do it. 10. Ca se oiReAmnAc 50 mAic 
air—H e’s quite capable of (doing) it. 11. Ca se socair 
ar beic nA sa^arc—H e’s determined to become a priest. 

12. mo seASArn inbiu oRRAib (fl.) —On you I rely to-day. 

13. beib coRAb ar a saocar sAn —Such a man’s labour 
will not be in vain. 14. bpuil Aon cAicige a$ac ar An 
ngAoluinn a IaIdairc? —Have you any practice in speaking 
I.? 15. ni RAib uAm Aici ar a cuille a RAb —She hadn’t 
time to say any more. 16. nil Aicne (cion, meAs, ^RAin, 
5Reim, neARc) a^atti air —I don’t know (love, esteem, 
hate) him; I have no hold on him; I cannot help it. 

(g) 1. nf peAt>AR An mbeibis com cu^ca cun co^Aib bo 
beAnAm (TBC. 61) —I wonder would they be so inclined 
to make war. 2. Cu^cacc cun ^eilleAb b’uAccARAn 
(Im. 47)—A ready obedience. 3. A^us bo coilig Simon 
cui^e sin 50 ponnmAR (bn. 836) —And S. consented to 
this willingly. 4. bo cu^Ab pe nbeARA nAR peAC se RiAm 
cun a cAiRbe peini$ (bn. 843) —It was observed that he 
never sought his own advantage. 

306.—Prepositions after verbs: — 

(a) 1 . Aicigim ar —I convince, argue down one’s 
throat: —b’AiceocAb si orc $ur ar meis^e bi se —She 
would have you believe he was drunk. 2. gAn bAc bo 
mnAib 7 mion-bAoine (CS.) —Not counting women and 
children. ni bAcpAb leis —I shan’t mind it. 3. ni 
liomsA a bAineAnn An cAinnc sin —Those words don’t 
refer to me. bAin An meib sin An moRAil biob (CITIb. 
366) —This took the pride out of them. An piRinne . . . . 
bo bAinc aisci (Cfflb. 260) — To take the truth out of it; 
C At) t>o bAin buic?— What happened to you? gAn cur 
leis nA bAinc uAib— Without adding to or taking from it. 

(b) 1. beARpAR orc— you’ll be caught. 2. beiR beAn- 
nAcc om’ CROjbe 50 ciR nA beiReAnn. . . . Cum a mAiReAnn 
be siolRAb 1 r is eibiR (bonne. RuAb) —Bring a blessing 
from my heart to the land of E. to all that are alive of 
the seed of Ir. and Eibhear. 3. beiR leAc Iuac cui^ 
punc—Bring with you £5 worth. 

(c) 1. biobAR A5 cosc nA leAnb ar ceAcc cui^e (ClTlb. 
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362) —They were preventing the children from coming 
to Him. 2. riA cAillib oRAinn—Don’t fail us. 3. "Do caiII 
ar a misneAc ARfs — Her courage failed again. 4. nfoR 
cosAin An ciunAS iAt> ar An ASACAn SAn (CHVO. 336) — 
Silence did not save them from this reproach. 

(d) 1. CAillpAR a lAn AiR^it) leo SAn —much money 
will be spent in vain on them. 2. "Do cAiceAb cIoca 
leo — stones were thrown at them. 3. flA caic An iomAt> 
AimsiRe le neicib sao^aIca — don’t spend too much time 
on worldly things. 4. Cia tie At)eiRiR t>o casaI) leAc 
(also orc)? —Whom do you say you met? 5. nf t)uicse 
is coir e cASAb liom (S.) — It isn’t you who should cast 
it up to me. 6. CASAb leis An nt>A crai§ a ca6airc 
lets (TBC. 76)—trying^ to serve the two strands. 7. £a 
CASAb in’ ASACAn le n-1osA (CHVO. 340)—upbraiding Jesus 
for ... . 

(e) 1. bo cinneAb ar comAiRle —a plan was settled on. 

2. bo cinn air e leA^Ab— he failed to knock it down. 

3. guR cinn ar mnAib a com-AimsiRe i s^eim (K.)—until 
she surpassed in beauty all her contemporaries. 

(f) 1. nf cuiRpib se suas lib (bn. 259) —He will not 
put up with you. 2. Cuir sfos ar— talk about, describe. 
3. Cuir suas t>e —give up. 4. ’Se cuis a cuiRfinn sfos 
leis —The reason I should assign for it is ... . 5. Cuir 
suas cum— instigate to. 6. Cuir cum —attempt to. 
7. Cuir le —send with, add to, apprentice; t)o cuiReAb 
le ceiRt> e —he was apprenticed to a trade. 8. Cuir 
pios ar —send for. 9. Cuir pe —settle down. 10. Cuir- 
eAt>AR buibeAn luce AiRm uaca (CHVO. 301-2) —They 
dispatched an armed band. 11. Cuir t>e — get over (work, 
disease, trouble, etc.); cover space. 12. Cuir bf oc — 
be off; undress. 13. bf se a$ cur t>e ar a bfceAll — 
he was talking away, as fast as he could. 14. Ca se 
as cur aIIuis t)e — he’s perspiring. 15. Cuir car— put 
past (not suspect) —nf cuiRfinn cairis e —I shouldn’t 
put it past him (I’m inclined to suspect him of it). 
16. Cuir i leic —accuse. “Ca bpuil nA t>Aoine a bf a$ 
cur At)’ leic?” (Cfflb. 306) —“Where are they who 
accused you?” 
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(g) 1. go scuibigno An Rf leAc—May God assist you. 
2. An ce a CAbRuigeAnn leis pern, CAbRui^eAnn *Oia lets — 
God helps those who help themselves. 

(h) 1 . nf beAnpAinn Rub orc— I didn’t do as you 
wished. 2. Ca se a$ beAnAm aitiac ar a bo— it’s coming 
up to two o’clock. 3 "Do bein se Anonn ar Ca^ — He 
went over to T. 4. "Do beineAb sa^arc be — he was 
ordained priest. 5. bubAiRc se leo neAm-suim a beAnAm 
be neicib sao^aIca (Cfflb. 245)—He told them to despise 
worldly things. 6 . nf beineAnn se puinn cAici^e be — he 
doesn’t practise it much. 

(i) 1. Ca An uile buine aca CReis biulcu Amuic ~J aitiac 
bo bul cun corhRAic AonpiR a beAnAm, ar bReib nA ar 
meAllAb (TBC. 128)—Everyone of them has refused 
point-blank to go to fight in single combat, either for 
bribe or promise. 2 . "Do biulcuig se me ar s^illin^—he 
refused me Is. 3. biolpAib cu as, Iuac no mAll—you’ll 
pay for it sooner or later. 4. An moR a bfolAis ar An 
mbuin?—How much did you pay for the cow? 5. Cia 
lets 5 UR biolAis {?—To whom did you sell her? Cia 
bo £ur .... f? —For whom did you sell her? 

(j) 1. 4 iris as— resign, give up. 2. CAb b’eiRi^ bo? — 

What happened him? 3. Conus b’eiRi^ le SeAbnA? — 
How did it fare with S.? 4. nfoRb’ pAbA $ur eiRig 

eAcoRCA —Soon they had a row. 5. eiRi£ a coblAb — 
go to bed. 6. nf eiReocAb se blob (bn. 28) —He kept 
on importuning them. 7. Is AmlAib a b’eiRi^eAbAR 
cui^e (bn. 28)—The result was, they attacked him. 

(k) 1. eisc le puAim nA b-AbAnn ~J ^eobAib cu bReAC — 
Listen to the murmur of the river, and you’ll get a 
trout! (Also peic le puAim). 2. nuAiR a b-eici£eAb iAb 
ar An loisbfn (Cfflb. 297)—When they were refused the 
lodging. nfoR mAic liom e eiceAC ar Rub com suarac — 
I shouldn’t like to refuse him such a paltry 
thing. 3. pAn orc (leAc) 50 poll —wait a while (the 
preps, are intensive): b’pAnpAimfs leAc (S.) —we’d 
have waited for you: itleASAbAR .... 50 mb’ peibiR 
nA pAnpAb se ar An bpocAl AbubAiRC se ar bculis (CHVO. 
309) —They thought that possibly he might not stand 
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by his first account. 4. 50 bpoiRib "Oia orc — God help 
you: peAc, 7 poiR sinn, a Ci^eARnA—Look, o Lord, and 
save us. 5. fA^ pumsA e—leave it to me (to decide); 

A^AmsA e —leave it to me (to keep); t>’pA$ se 
An $leAnn ’sa RAib Ann a^atti —he left me master of 
the situation. 6 . Piaprocar bloc car cot>lAfs AReiR — 
you’ll be asked where you slept last night: Iarr ar 
"Dia Aon cr! §uibe is coil leAc, 7 geobAiR iAt> (S.) — ask 
of God any three wishes you like, and you shall have 
them. 

(l) 1. Ca se as saIdaiI t>o’n gAoluinn le pAt)A— he has 
been at Irish for a long time. 2. geobAib se tfpuipeAnAib 
orc— he will whip you. 3. "Do $Aib se le pilibeAcc— he 
took to poetry. 4. "Do §Aib se a leAc-s^eAl liom— he 
excused himself to me. 5. ^AbAim pARt)un a^ac— excuse 
me. 6 . Imcig leAc (orc)— be off, go on. Conus t>’imci§ 
le S? —How did it fare with S.? Ca An buAiRc ut> imcigce 
biom— that worry has left me: tJ’imcig a beAn uAib 
int>e —his wife left him yesterday. 

(m) 1. "Do leAn a $cosa t>e’n lic-oi^Re— their feet 

stuck to the ice. 2. flA leAn cleASAibeAcc —don’t 

continue your tricks. leAn orc (leAc) — continue. 4. Ca 
oRm leAnArhAinc siar ar An ^ceisc —I must probe the 
question thoroughly. 5. lion An coRCAn t>’uis$e — fill the 
pot with water (the material): lion leis An $cupAn e — 
fill it with the cup (the instrument). 6 . flA lAbAiR cum 
So lAbARCAR leAc — don’t speak till you’re spoken to: 
Is air sin t>o lAbAiR An pAit> —it was of Him the prophet 
spoke: an tir sin dar’ labramur (ZCP. II, 276)— this 
land of which we have spoken. 

(n) 1. flA ie\s t>o—don’t allow him. 2. nf leo^pAR . . . 

1 n-Ais^e leis —he will not get off with .... 3. ITIas 

ole le muinnciR nA b-Aice An CARb x>o leo^Ainc uaca(TBC. 
11 )—If the inhabitants are loth to let the bull be taken 
from them. 4. flA leo^ orc —don’t pretend. 5. leo$ 
t)et>’ bAoc-cAinnc peAst>A —give up your foolish talk now. 

(o) 1. ITIaic buinn ar ^cioncA— forgive us our trespasses. 

2. t)o meAt>ui5 ar An mbuAiRc Ai$e— his worries increased. 

3. nf mAoibce buic as x>o mAiceAs — you needn’t boast 
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of your goodness. 4. Is bAo^lAc v\ar s^ar se ar po^nAm 
leis (S.)—I’m afraid he didn’t part with him to his 
advantage: nf peibiR iAb a s^ARAmAinc 6 n-A ceile — 
they can’t be separated. 

(p) 1. “Ca mo beAn i 5 C 1 II CReb 50 CReic, ~J leAC le n-A 

ceAnn, 

TYIa ca, ar noin scaoiI lei, nf bAO^Al nA 50 bpAn- 
pAib si Ann” — 

“My wife’s in C.C. all spent, with a stone by her 
head, 

Well, then, just let her be —she’s sure to remain 
there.” 

2. An AmlAib nAR ceARC An in^eAn so AbRAbAim . . . . 
bo scAoileAb on ^ceAn^Al SAn Ia nA SAbboibe? (CnVD. 
331) —Do you mean to say it was wrong to release this 
daughter of A. from that bondage on the Sabbath? 

3. "Do scaoiI se cairis me —he took no notice of me. 

4. bo scaoiI se uAib me—he let me go without hindrance. 

5. ScaoiI cu^Ainn An s^eAl—let’s have the story at once. 

6 . ScaoiI carc An beoc —let the drink pass. 7. "Do scaoiI 
se urcar pum (oRm, liom) — he shot at me. 

(q) 1. SeAsocAt>-sA buic —I’ll support you. 2. Ca 
oiReAb AiR^ib A^Am ~J a seAsocAib bom 50 ceAnn mf —I’ve 
as much money as will last me for a month. 3. mo 
seASAm inbiu cRAib (n.) —I depend on you to-day. 4. blob 
bo seASAm lonAm (Im.) — depend upon Me. 

(r) 1. Cu^as bRuim lAmA le bRoc-beARCAib—I turned 
my back on iniquity. 2. bo cAbRpAinn bRuim le scaitiaI- 
lAib An csao^aiI seo (Song)—I should turn away from the 
clouds of this life. 3. nf peibiR bA cAob An s^eil bo 
cAbAiRc bA ceile —the two sides of the story cannot be 
reconciled. 4. Cu^car cum a ceRle iAb—let them be 
brought together. 5. nf cAbAiR buine UAib An nib nAc 
bf Ai^e (K.) — one does not give away what one has not. 

6 . CAb e An Ainm bA mAic leAC a CAbRpf ar An leAnb? — 
By what name would you have the child called? 

7. CAbAiR pe — make the attempt: cu$ se pum—he attacked 
me. 
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(s) 1. "Do cuAib t>A neARc (TBC. 88 )—his strength 
failed. 2. "Do cuAib "ofom e beAnArh —I failed to do it. 

3. AnnsAn beib onoiR a$ t>ul t>uic on ^cumeACCAin (CflfVO. 
336) —then honour will be due to you from the company. 

4. "Do cui$ nA b-UAisle 50 RAib SAn a$ t>ul nA lui^e ar 
A igne nA nt>Aoine (cmt). 301)— the nobles realized that 
this was being impressed on the people’s minds. 5. nf 
ro-oIc a RA^Ab $ReAs coblACA bom —I could do well 
with a little sleep. 6. *Oo RA^Ab se 1 t)CAiRbe buic 50 
moR —it would do you a lot of good. 7. *Oo cuAbAis as 
50 moR- you’ve failed a lot. 8 . *Oo cuAib Ann —it shrank. 
9. nil Aon t>ul as a$ac— you can’t escape: nil Aon t>ul 
uAib a$ac— you can’t escape him. 10. Cei^eAnn sf le 
nA ti-ACAiR —she resembles her father. 11. *Oo cuAib 
An cluce oRAinn —we lost the game. 12. *Oo cuAib a$ 
nA, cr! CoIIa orca (K.)—the three C.’s defeated them. 
13. “CeigeAnn An mAonAC 6 buine 50 t>uine, ITIar cei^eAnn 
An c-eAn 6 bile 50 bile” — Yawning passes from one to 
another, as the bird passes from tree to tree. 14. *Oo 
RA^Ab se siut> CRe poll caracair a$ Ior$ AiR^it)— your 
friend would go through an auger-hole for money. 
15. nfoR §Ab boib t>ul car An mfRbuilc sin ... . cun a 
b’peiscinc 50 RAbAt>AR cionncAc (CflfVO. 311)— This 
miracle should have sufficed for them to see that they 
were guilty. 

(t) 1. Ac nfoR cAinis leo e mARbu (ClTflt). 336)—but 
they did not succeed in killing him. 2. CAini^ se isceAc 
air— he became proficient in it. 3. CAini$ sin isceAc 
50 cRuinn le n-A nt>ubARc pern —that fitted in exactly 
with what I said myself. 4. CAini^ t)uine ei^in Iaisci£ 
thorn sa §no SAn —someone circumvented me in that 
affair. 5. ’Se ciocpAib t)e 50 mARboccAR t>uine ei^in — 
the result will be that someone will be killed. 6 . CAini^ 
SeAtmA t>A peACAinc —S. came to see him. 7. nf puIair 
no nf bf seo An ceAt> uair a$ac a$ AiReACCAinc ceAcc 
cairsi sin (S.) —This mustn’t be the first time you’ve 
heard her mentioned. 8. O buibin a C15 bRuigeAnn — 
contention comes from company. 9. CAini^ sf leis 50 
b-eAscAib— it offered no resistance. 10. C 15 leis sin An 
meit> At>eiR piAco — what P. says agrees with that. 
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307.—(a) A 5 =when: — 1. peACAinc t>o snA ft-Aspoil 

(cnVO. 275) —when the A. looked to see .... 2. 

cracc t >6 leo ar uis^e Siloe (CffkO. 302) —when speaking 
to them about the waters of S. 

(b) CReis=when: — 1. CReis An pocAil sin t>o RAb ^> 6 , 
t>o cRom se airIs (CffkO. 305) —when He had said these 
words He bent down again. 2. CReis t>iAblAibeAccA 
ei^in a beAnArh orca, cu$ se cuici isceAC \ ax > (S. 16) — 
when he had performed some black magic over them, 
he brought them in to her. 

(c) Ar eA^lA — for fear of—denotes the state or condi¬ 
tion of the agent:— le ft-eA^lA denotes that the action 
was accompanied by fear in the agent: tfeA^lA denotes 
that fear was the origin or motive of the action. 

(d) 1 gcionn —after—views the space of time from the 
beginning: —Ra^a^ a bAile i ^cionn mi — I’ll go home in 
a month’s time: CReis views the space of time from the 
end, backwards: — Cu as a bAile CReis mf t>o cAiceArh 
Ann — I went home, after having spent a month there. 

(e) There is a similar distinction between 50 ceAnn 
and ar peA’o, both meaning “for the space of.” The 
former views it from the beginning, the latter from 
the end: —1. nf RA§At> Ann arIs 50 ceAnn mf —I shan’t 
go again for a month. 2. pAnpAt) Ann ar peAb An rhf — 
I shall remain for the month. 

(f) 1 ric, and 1 scAiceAm mean “at some time in the 
course of:”—1. CiocpAt) isceAC cu£ac Ia ei^in 1 ric nA 
seAccrnAine—I’ll come in to you, some day during the 
week. 2. nfoR IaIdair se pocAl 1 ^CAiceArh An meit> sin 
AimsiRe —he never opened his lips during all that time. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SYNTAX OF THE SENTENCE. 

308.—A.—Ellipsis and Change of Construction: — 

The starting-point may be found in:— Ar ni derna 
aithrige, acht dul in derchainiud (PH. 221)—For he did 
not penance, but despaired. Here derna governs both 
aithrige and dul. But we must often assume an ellipsis. 
This occurs chiefly in: — (a) Adversative clauses with ac. 
(b) Non-adversative clauses with a$us. (c) After pe 
mAR, and com mAic a$us .... (d) In clauses following 
others with mA, t>A, nuAiR. (e) In other kinds of sen¬ 
tences:— 

(a) nfoR leos se Aoinnib air, ac An biAb bo CAiceAm 
com mAic is b’peAb se e (S. 68 )—He pretended nothing, 
but ate the food as well as he could. (After ac, supply 
“is AmlAro a bein se” or “is e Rub a bein se.” biAb, 
A. or N.). 

(b) CAt> nA CAob nAR IaIdair sf ~J An s^eAl 50 leiR a 
b’fnnsinc bo? (CffkO. 37)—Why did she not speak and 
tell him the whole affair? After 7 , supply “nAR bein 
sf.” S^eAl A. after bein. See also — Cfflb. 185, 94; 
Ser. 79; S. 76. 

(c) 1. CU 15 nA bAoine .... $ur IaIdair se pe mAR a 
beAb comAcc Ai^e (CffkO. 158)—The people felt that He 
spoke as one having power. After pe mAR, supply — 
“a lAbRpAb buine 50 (mbeAb comAcc Ai$e). The eclipsis 
following the omitted 50 is dropped. 2. Without 
ellipsis:—lAbRAnn Isaias pARb . ... pe mAR a IaIdrpaid 
se t>A mbeAb se a$ peACAinc ar a pAis 7 ar a Idas (CffVO. 
5) —The prophet I. speaks as if he had been an eye¬ 
witness of His passion and death. With ellipsis: — pe 
mAR a beAb se . . . . See also luc. 40. 

198 
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(d) X)a neospf bf e, AnnsAn 50 bpospAb sf SeAbnA, 
bo bRispeAb a rnAcnnArn a slAince (S. 96) —If she were 
told it, and should then marry S., the thought of it 
would ruin her health. After AnnsAn, supply —b a 
RA ini^eAb, or bA mbA. The clause 50 .... is N. to 
RAini^eAb, or bA. See also — Cffl^O. 198, 46; S. 103, 
96; 5. 145; CbC. 26; CCU. 98; bn. 409. 

(e) 1. Ca $ac r\ acu §a rnAoibeArn ^ur ^eAllAb cusa 
bo pern, ac ceAcc ar An slo^Ab so (CbC. 134) — Every 
one of the Kings is boasting that you were promised to 
him, provided he came on this hosting. After ac, supply 
“50 nbeAnpAb se.” Acc 50 —provided that. 

309. —B. —Contamination and Other Phenomena: — 

1. CAb bA §Ab An rnAic bo loc? (S.)— Where is the 
need to undo the good? 

(a) This might be a contamination of question and 
answer: —Q. — CAb bA §Ab? (Regular). A. — An rriAic bo 
loc. 

(b) Or modelled on — CAb bA $Ab a beAnArn? (Regular). 

(c) Or “An rnAic bo loc” may be a phrase-n. gov. 
by £Ab. 

(d) Or the “Sense Construction” principle may 
serve. CAb bo beARpAb An rnAic bo loc? or CAb pe nbeAR 
An rnAic bo loc? (both regular) convey the same meaning. 

310. —Many of the exx. in 223, G —where anteced. and 
rel. are both D. are best explained on this principle of 
Contamination: — 

1° itlARbw^eAbAR An uile Rub 1 bpuiRm buine be sliocc 
gAebeAl bAR peAbAbAR ceAcc suas leis (S$. 54)—is a 
contamination of:—(a) An uile Rub b’AR peAbAbAR, and 
(b) An uile Rub $ur peAbAbAR ceAcc suas leis. The 
expansion of the compd. rel. into anteced. and rel. is 
unsatisfactory. One would expect “leo” instead of 
“leis.” 

2° 5 R ^brnAR car $ac nib bAR cu$ buine $RAb bo RiArh 
pos (Im. 248)—is a contamination of—(a) ^ac nib $ur 
cu$ buine $RAb bo RiArh pos; and (b) $ac nib bAR §RAbui§ 
buine pos. Expansion of the compd. rel. would require 
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boib instead of t>o. —$ac nfb t>fob-sAn ^ur cu$ buine 
$RAb boib RiAm pos. 

3 ° CAini^ ArriAC as An loc An CApAll bob’ Ailne t>AR 
leA^As mo suit riatti air (bR. 33 )—is a contamination of— 

(a) An CApAll bob Ailne bA bpeACA RiAm, and (b) An c. 
bob’ Ailne $ur leA^As mo suil riaiyi air. Here again, 
expansion of the compd. rel. would require orca instead 

of AIR. 

311 . (a) nil leigeAS ar An meAclu ac muinnciR nA 
ri-eiReAnn bo bul 7 eolAS a cur a$ a ^CAinnc pein airIs 
(S5. 84 ) —The only remedy for the degeneracy is for the 
people of I. to go and re-learn their own language. If 
the construction had been uniform, we should have had — 
m. nA h-e. bo bul 7 bo cur eolAis. . . . The sentence 
is a contamination of this, and —nil .... ac 50 nbeAnpAb 
m. nA f»e. bul 7 eolAS a cur .... 

(b) nf RAib Aon cslf^e cui^e ac muinnciR nA beiReAnn 
bo cur le ceice 7 a neARC 50 leiR b’lompAil 1 ^coinnib 
nA ngAll (AR. 64 )—There was no way for it, but that the 
I. people should pull together, and turn their united 
strength against the Foreigner. A contamination of: — 
(a) m. nA b-e bo cur le c., 7 b’lompAil a neARC 50 leAR . . . 
and (b) ac 50 nbeAnpAb m. nA ne. cur le c, 7 a neARC 
50 leiR. . . . 

(c) fluAiR a bf oiReAb Amuic Ai^e 7 $ur boic leo 50 
nbiulcocAb An cuib eile b’e bfol car a ceAnn, bo 
comAineAt>AR An blf^e ar siubAl (msp. 26 )—When he 
had spent so much that they believed the others would 
refuse to pay up for him, they instituted legal proceedings. 
A contamination of—(a) bf oiReAb sAn Amuic Ai^e $ur 
boic leo .... and (b) nf RAib oiReAb SAn Amuic Ai$e 7 
bA boic leo. 

(d) flARb’ pulAiR e pein a bul 50 leRUSAlem 7 moRAn 
b’pulAn^ (CS. 46 )—That He must go to J. and suffer 
many things. —A contamination of (a) e pein a bul 7 
a t>’pulAn$; and (b) nARb’ pulAiR bo pein bul 7 moRAn 
a b’p. 

(e) Multiple Rel. Construction is a sort of contamina¬ 
tion:—Is iAb is CReine aca a$ beAnAm nA boibRe —They 
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are doing the work most zealously—is a contamination 
of: —(a) is iAb aca .... and (b) is iAb is cReine. 

(f) The use of nA, ac, itiar in Identification sentences, 
Type II, b, c, d, is also a sort of contamination. E.g., 
Is e is peARRA buic nA bul ~J ^ReAS a coblAb buic pern, 
is a contamination of: — 1 . ise is peARRA buic bul . . . . 
and 2. nf peARRA buic Rub a beAnpA nA bul. . . . 

(g) “A^us” is often due to contamination: —hi 
ion$nA oRm a peAbAs is bo bein se An $no—is a contami¬ 
nation of— 1 . bf . . . . a peAbAs a bein .... and 2 . bf 
. . . corn mAic is a bein .... 

(h) bf uirri a ceAcc pe ar bic ceARb a ciocpAb as 
(Smb. 35) —She had to come whatever the result might 
be. —A contamination of: —1. pe ar bic Rub a ciocpAb 
as; and 2. bA cumA ceARb a ciocpAb as. 

(i) pe ar bic ce An $aIar bf a$ $AbAil bon gluAisceAn 
(Smb. 108)—Whatever malady affected the motor. — A 
contamination of: —1. pe ar bic $aIar bf . . . . and 
2. bA cumA ce’n $aIar bf. . . . 

(j) pe ar bic ce’n coir aca beAncA a$ac (Smb. 164) — 
Whatever crime you have committed.—A contamination 
of: —1. pe ar bic coir aca .... and 2. is cumA ce’n 
coir aca .... 

312. (a) In “bReis a^us,” more than, and “lonAnn 
a^us,” the same as, agus has developed a new meaning: — 
1. Ca bReis is mo bocAin AiR^ib A^Am —I have more than 
enough money —goes back to —ca mo bocAin a. a^atyi ~J 
bReis. Similarly —Is lonAnn bAs An beACA so—this 
life is a sort of death <ls lonAnn An beACA so ~] bAs. 

(b) TTlunAb ion Ann a^us —is always elliptical: — 
1. CAim Reib Anois munAb lonAnn is RiAm (S.) — I’m done 
for now, if ever I was.=CAim Reib Anois munAb lonAnn 
(Anois) 7 RiAm. 2. "Do bein se An ceA$AS$ mAR a beAnpAb 
buine s° RA, b comAcc Ai^e, munARb lonAnn is nA ScRfb- 
neoiRi ~] nA pAiRisfni^ (CS. 19) —He taught as one having 
power, as compared with the S. and PhxmunARb lonAnn 
(e pein) is ... . 

(c) 1. nf piu bioRAn is e—It is insignificant. —Instead 
of saying “it is not worth a pin,” a pin (a type of the 
insignificant) and it (the thing in question) are put 
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together, and the statemert is made about the combina¬ 
tion. So —2. nfoRb ’piu leo bioRAn 7 AnAim buine (S. 
221 ) —They cared nothing whatever about a human life. 

(d) In “no 50 ,” until, no has originated in much the 
same way as no in “nf fuIair no.” —1. "OubAiRc se 50 
bfAnpAb se Ann 50 bpuigeAb se bAS, no 50 bciocfAb 
buine ei^in §a fuas^aiIc—H e said he would stay until 
he died, or until someone came bo save him. Omitting 
the first 50 - clause, we get, with illogical retention of 
no—bubAiRC se 50 bpAnpAb se no 50 bciocpAb . . . . 
2. Or it might have developed more simply thus: — 
"OubAiRC se 50 bpAnpAb se Ann, no 50 bciocpAb . . . . 
He said he would stay, or else that someone would 
come. This would easily lead to:—He said he would 
stay till someone came. 

313.—C.—Repetition of Words: — 

1 . Repetition often implies emphasis: — (a) C115 se 
ciaII boib 7 cuisine, 7 6115 se boib saor-coiI (CfiVO. 1) — 
He gave them sense and understanding, and over and 
above these, free-will, (b) "D’puili^ Iosa An pAis car 
ceAnn nA cine bAonnA, le ^RAb bo’n cine bAonnA, 7 bo 
605 An p ais sin be’n cine bAonnA An eAS^Aine bo bf curca 
a$ An bpeACA ar An ^cine bAonnA. (cnVO. 48 ) —J. suffered 
His passion for the human race, out of love for the 
human race, and this passion released the human race 
from the curse which sin had laid upon the human race. 
Here the repetition is most effective. It is a solemn 
reminder of the universality of the sin-curse, and of the 
beneficent effects of Redemption. 

2. When the Projected N. occurs, a pron. takes its 
place where the subj. (or pred. in is sentences) would 
normally be: —(a) An ce rriAccnocAb air is boic liom 50 
bcui^peAb se (msp. 206)—I think anyone who reflected 
would understand .... Here, if the Projected N. were 
not used, too many words would intervene between 
cui^peAb and its object, (b) An beAn cos-noccAice is \ 
a bf Ann (S.)— It was none other than the bare-footed 
woman (f essential, in order to avoid VS!). 
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3. Both the vb. and the subj. (in pron. form) are 
repeated, when a clause or phrase qualifying the subj. 
or obj. intervenes: —(a) between a trans, vb. and its 
obj. (b) between an intrans. vb. and the complement 
of the pred. —(a) "Do co^ An peAR n-A RAib An $unnA ’nA 
lAim Ai^e, bo C05 se An $unnA le spoRC (msp. 27)—The 
man who held the gun raised it in sport, (b) CuAib An 
twine bo leigiseAb cuAib se suas 50 bcf An ceAmpul 
(cmt). 183)—The man who had been cured went up to 
the Temple. 

4. Sometimes the vb. is repeated in the pi., or with 
a preceding particle:—(a) bf bAoine, ins nA b-AiceAnAib 
a hi 1 bfAt> 6 leRUSAlem, bfobAR a$ cosnu ar iAb pern 
a cur 1 bcReo caisciI (cmt). 295)—People in places far 
from J. were beginning to prepare for the journey, 
(b) *Oa n-AbRAinn-se leis nA peARAib ub a CAini$ cu^Am 
An oibce ub, §a iarraod oRm beic Am’ sciurcoir orca, 
t>A n-AbRAinn nA peAbpAinn e (msp. 170)— Had I said to 
the men who came to me that night, asking me to guide 
them —had I said that I couldn’t .... 

5. A word is repeated sometimes to avoid vagueness 
and ambiguity. — bf a cRoibe lAn be bRoc-Ai^ne, ac 
coimeAb se iscig An bRoc-Ai^ne (CfiVO. 58)—His heart 
was full of evil thoughts, but he kept these evil thoughts 
concealed. 

314.— D. —Order of Words: 1. For departures from 
the normal order, see 309-313. 2. With vbs. other than 
is, the normal order is vb., subj., complement of pred. 
But often the whole pred. must come first, the subj. 
coming last: —(a) "Do ciocpAb orca An bAs a geAll *Oia 
boib (cmt). 1) —The death with which God had 
threatened them would come upon them. K.’s prose 
sometimes ignores this device for securing lucidity: — 
(b) go t>CARlA An csoileAC ceAbnA leR lei$ mAC nA 
UAincReAbcAibe a Run bo (Bk. 2) —Until he met the same 
willow to which the widow’s son had confided his secret. 
(Better put bo immediately after carIa). (c) Or the 
logical subj. comes first: — An c-uis^e a cAbRpAb - sa bo, 
beAnpAib cobAR uis^e be iscig Ann, a$ piARAb cun beACA 
sfoRuibe (CffTO. 148) —The water I will give him shall 
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become a well within him springing up to life everlasting. 
An c-uis^e is abs. The grammatical subj. is cobAR. 
(d) In emphatic is sentences, where the pred. is indefi¬ 
nite, it is projected (231). (e) In emphatic is sentences, 
where the pred. is definite, it may come either first 
(Types IV., V., XI.), or last (Types II., III., IX.). 

315.—E. —Simile and Metaphor: — 

1. K. uses metaphor freely: —(a) CeiRin bo ^ac cReAcc 
An cra 6 a 6 (TBB. 64) —Piety is a salve for every wound. 
Spiritual failings are compared to bodily wounds, which 
facilitates the otherwise bold statement that piety is 
“a healing plaster.” (b) luib-lei$eASA bo ^ac loc An 
loiR-gnforh (TBB. 64) —Satisfaction is a healing herb for 
every hurt. Note the alliteration, and see F. 

2. In his bolder metaphors K. invariably prepares the 
way, by giving the fact or fable on which the metaphor 
is founded: — 

(a) Re criaII car leAR luAC-connAC nA locb (TBB. 
22 )—while journeying over the swift-waved sea of sin. 
Here, and in the metaphors which follow, there was a 
previous reference to “frail earthen vessels sailing on 
stormy seas in the darkness of the night.” Hence: — 
(b) bocnA nA beACAb ca 6 aiII,— the ocean of this material 
life. (c) oibce nA b-uRcoibe —the night of iniquity, 
(d) fA 6 oilb-ceo bubAilce ~J bRoc-Ruin—under the dark¬ 
some fog of vice and ill-will. (d) 50 cuAn a cRfce 
beibeAnAi^e 1 ^cuRRACAn cria 6 nA colnA —to the haven 
of his last end, in the earthy skiff of the flesh, (e) lAim- 
6 ee nA locc bo leonAb ~J bo lAbRAb le b-ORb nA b-AicRi§e 
ar leic luim An loiR-gnfornA (TBB. 24)—to wound and 
mangle the idols of our vices with the hammer of repen¬ 
tance on the bare anvil of satisfaction. 

The alliteration in these exx. may be taken as a 
symbol of the comparison involved in every metaphor, 
and this symbolic function is a justification of the arti¬ 
fice, when kept within due bounds. See F. 

3. —Modern prose writers use metaphor more sparingly, 
especially if the comparison involved is strange. Where 
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English has a metaphor, I. will: —(a) have no metaphor 
at all; or it will be “toned down.” (b) there will be 
a different metaphor. (c) there will be a definitely 
stated metaphor, instead of allusiveness of English; or, 
instead of a metaphor, a simile: — 

(a) 1. . . . revealing her noble graceful hull (Wreck 
of the Grosvenor) — t>o §eibcf ra^arc ar AbmAt> a sleASA. 
2. who strain their eyes —aca a$ pAiRe 50 t)luc. 3. forging 
new implements — sli^ce nuA aici ’a ^ceApAb. 

(b) The fulness of his heart would not suffer him to 
eat a morsel — hi cocc corn cRom sAn ar a cRoibe nA 
leo^fAb se bo pioc t>’ice. 

(c) 1. icy temper— t>A meit> t>oiceAll 7 tuiAiRceAs a 
hi air. 2. the gay butterflies —is cuida no peibleACAin 

1 At). 

4. Where the metaphor would seem crude, it is toned 
down by such clauses as —mAR a t)eARfA — so to speak; 
t)AR leAc —one would think; or ca is used, +in+a G. 
pron., instead of a downright predication with is: — 
(a) b’uAchAs, mAR a t>eARfA, a ^nforn — Her deed was, 
if I may put it so, a terror, (b) bA cumA no splAnnc, 
t)AR leAc, a gnfom — his deed, if I may say so, was as a 
lightning flash, (c) nf beAb mo ceAnn nA cloic, nA mo 
cRoibe nA cro ceine, mAR aca— I should not have a head 
of stone, nor a heart of fire, as I have. 

316. —F—Hendiadys, and Alliterative Doublets: — 

Alliteration symbolizes the unity of idea involved in 
Hendiadys, i.e., the vivid expression of a single idea by 
two or more words representing facets of that idea: — 
1. bi uaIac ar m’Ai^ne, 7 s^eic 7 s^eon Am’ CROibe(TBC. 
133) —There was a load on my mind and fright and 
terror in my heart. 2. Ca cuiRse 7 cRomA-cRoibe oRm 
(TBC. 148)—I’m weary and heavy of heart. 3. nf beAl 
$An binneAs e (TBC. 91)—His mouth is a mouth of 
melody. 4. gAn cneAb $An cReAcc air (TBC. 160) — 
absolutely unwounded. 

317. —G.—Illogical Elements in Construction: — 

1. fill Aoinne is peARR 50 bpuil a pios SAn Ai^e nA 
Ai^e pein (CMD. 309) — No one knows better than him- 
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self. Here, instead of Ai^e pern, we should expect 
e pern, as the sentence is a combination of: —(a) nil 
Aoinne is peARR nA e pern, (b) nil Aoinne 50 bpuil ’pios 
SAn Ai$e. 

2. Cf. the exx. under Contamination, 309, and the 
retention of no, in r\\ puIair no, and in no $o=until 
(312, d). 

3. Cf. also the use of the copula with verbal forms: — 
(a) bA bob air bom cuicim —I almost fell, (b) b’pAccAs 
bom (Conn.) —It seemed to me. (c) Is peAs bom—I 
know. 

318. —H. —Chiastic Construction: — 

bi cumAS ar ceAn^Al 7 ar scAoile, ar neAm 7 An caIatyi, 
^eAllcA bo; 7 hi ^eAllcA bo nA buAbpAb ^eACAf IpRinn 
ar An eA^lAis sin (Cfflb. 278)—The power of binding 
and loosing, in heaven and on earth, had been promised 
him, and there had been promised him that the gates 
of Hell should not prevail against the Church. 

319. —I.—Progressive Forms: — 

I. often prefers the progressive forms, with ca, where 
English has no vb. to be: —1. Is moibe mo miAn e clos 
cusa beic §a RAb SAn liom (pSA.)—I desire to hear it 
all the more, since you tell me this. 2. bf An c-acair 
A b’ lARRAib e cur cun suAimnis (Cfflb. 341)—The father 
tried to soothe him. 3. Se ^no An csa^airc beic a$ cur 
a guibe suas —It is the priest’s business to pray. 

320. —J.—Irish objective rather than subjective: — 

1. bA ^ReAnnmAR An s^eAl e—We have thus the singular 
spectacle. 2. In the case of Dublin we have seen the 
conflict . . . . —t)o bein muinnciR blAC CIiac a nbfceAll 
cum .... 

321. —K.—Irish concrete rather than abstract: — 

1 . “the excellencies of full-bodied narrative” — 
fnnsinc a cur air a beAb ar peAbAS 7 ar AilneAcc 7 ar 
cRumneAs. 2. “the onward sweep of events” —^niom 
a beAnAm 1 nbiAib ^nim. 3. “the calm and chastity 
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of the pauses of Fate” —$ac nib nA sca^d, 7 An cinneArh- 
Ainc A5 peACAinc AnuAS orca 50 neArn-puAt>RAC 7 50 neArn- 
cuiseAC. 

322.—Difference of Colouring: — 

1 . Less highly-coloured than English: —(a) “without 
taking this precaution” —in’ eA^muis sin. (b) “alive 
with children” —lAn An bAill bAiligce Ann. (c) “basket- 
chairs”—nA cACAoiReACA moRA leACAnA. (d) “flaming 
sword” —clAibeArn noccAice. (e) “children of Taliesin 
and Ossian” —clAnn nA bReACAine bi^e, 7 gAebil nA 
n-eiReAnn. 

2 . I. more highly-coloured than E. —(a) “of the 
utmost beauty” —ar AilneAcc An t)ornAin (ar AiceAs nA 
cRuinne). (b) “generation after generation” —nA seAcc 
sleAccA. (c) “the greater delicacy and spirituality” — 

An UlAS Ut> AR AllneACC 7 AR UAISleACC 7 AR SpiORAt)AlCACC. 

(d) “as she went over to starboard” —nuAiR a Iuais^cI 
\ t>eiseAl le cRuime niRc nA $Aoice. (e) “I don’t know 
in the world” —nf peAt>AR 6 cui^ ARt>Aib nA nAoi bponn 
(S.). (f) “exquisite” —Aluinn car nA beARCAib. 



PART IV. 


PROSODY. 

323. —Irish metres are either syllabic or accentual. 
The former developed from the L. hymns of the 5th 
and 6th centuries ( Thurn .), and most I. poetry, between 
the 8th and the 17th centuries, was written in one or 
other of the many varieties (there were more than 
seventy! ). The accentual metres were introduced about 
the end of the 16th century, under the influence of 
English poetry. 

SYLLABIC METRES. 

324. —t)An t)n?eAc: — 

A. "Oeibibe:— Lit. “cut in two”<de composition 
form of x >6, and bithe, part of 0.1. benaid, cuts, etc. 
The metre was so called, because the couplets (except 
in *0. ImRinn) do not rhyme or assonate, as they do in 
the other syllabic metres. The rules of "Oeibibe are: — 

1° Four lines (ceACRArhAin) in each stanza (RAnn). 
The first couplet is the seolAb (leAc-RAnn cosai§), the 
second the corriAt) (leAc-RAnn t>eiRro). 

2° Seven syllables in each line. (Elision to be 
reckoned with). 

3° CornARt>Ab— rhyme or assonance between the last 
word of each of the odd lines and the last word of the 
even lines. The initial consonant of the Rinn (see 4°) 
is neglected, but the vowels must agree with those of 
the rhyming portion of the AiRt>-Rinn, and the following 
consonants must be of the same class. 

The consonants are divided thus: —(a) S (the Queen 
of consonants) stands alone. (b) The breath stops — 
p, t, c. (c) The voiced stops—b, d, g. (d) The breath 
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continuants — ph (p, p), c (older th), c. (e) The voiced 
continuants — b, b, 5, l, m, r; and n. (f) The double 
consonants —ll, m (O.I. mm mb) nn rr; and n$. When 
the consonants are of the same class the comARbAb is 
slAn; otherwise^ bRisce. 

4° Rinn and AiRt>-Rinn.— I.e., the final words of lines 2 
and 4 (AiRt>-Rinn) must have at least (and in the strictest 
"Oeibibe, at most) one syllable more than the final words 
in lines 1 and 3 (Rinn). The rhyme in t)eibibe is un¬ 
rhythmical, for, while the Rinn is stressed, the rhyming 
part of the AiRt>-Rinn is unstressed. 

5° UAim= Alliteration: — (a) Any init. vowel alliterates 
with any other init. vowel, (b) Any consonant alliterates 
with the same consonant, or its aspirated or eclipsed 
form, (c) But p alliterates only with p or p (not p). 
When init. p is aspirated, it is the following sound that 
alliterates:—CA^Ain leAm, a piAic lipe — Prove to me, 
O Lord of Liffey (l: l). cs strictly alliterates only 
with cs, and s only with s. (d) Only unstressed words 
may stand between alliterating words. When these 
latter are the last stressed words in the line, we have 
pfoR-uAim, or uAim cluAise. Otherwise, UAim gnuise, or 
UAim suIa, or cul-UAim. 

6° UAicne —Union or vowel-concord:— (a) Between 
the word in caesura ( I.e ., the final word of the odd lines) 
and a word in the 2nd line of the couplet. This is called 
Aicill (Anticipation), and is obligatory in the cornAt> of 
most non-'Oeibi^oe metres, when the word in caesura 
does not consonate with the end-rhyme. Aicill may be 
Amus (7°). (b) Between any word in the 1st line and any 
word in the 2nd line of the couplet. It is sufficient if the 
vowels are both broad or both slender. 

7° Amus:— Vowel and consonant correspondence be¬ 
tween a word in the odd lines, and a word of the same 
number of syllables in the even lines. The vowels should 
be the same, the consonants of the same class. 

Ex.— lombA sceAl mAic ar itluiRe 
Fa molcAR a mfoRbuile, 

"Do §eAb An An 615 n-iobAin 

SceAl as coir t>o CReibiomAin (ACAD. 56) — 
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Many a good tale is told of M., in which her wonders 
are extolled; I will tell of the pure Virgin, A tale 
worthy of credit. 

Observe: —1. Four lines of 7 syllables. 2. ComARt>Ab 
slAn:—rtlume: mfoRbuile (r: l), and iob>Ain: cRem- 

lorhAin (b: m). 3. Rinn and AiRt>-Rinn. 4. UAim cluAise: 

mAic, TTiume; molcAR, mfoRbuile; 615 , n-iob>Ain (n- 
does not count); coir, cReitnomAin. 5. Amus: — 615 : 
coir ( 5 : r); seAb: sceAl (b: l). 

bACAb (Elision):—When a word ending in a vowel 
is followed by a word beginning with a short vowel, 
the latter is generally elided. Thus: — pAt)A An cReimse 
aca sise (KP. 62)—here the a of An, and of aca are 
both elided. Hiatus is sometimes allowed: — flocAn 
Paca beolA eic —Never have I seen any horse’s mouth. 

B.—RAnnAigeAcc TTIor: —1. The stanza=7\ 7 1 , 7 1 , 7 1 
(7 1 X4). 2. The couplets rhyme. 3. There is generally 

UAim, UAicne, Amus. 

Exx. (a) CeAt>Aoin luib lut)As car oRt> 

I I 0 R 5 t>eArnnA, t>fo§Al 5 AR 5 , 

CeAt>Aoin RO-§Aib SAinnc um saic 

CeAt>Aoin RO-bRAic Iosa n-ARt> (Cf. PIM. 13) — 

Observe: —1. ComARt>Ab slAn: — 5 AR 5 : n-ARt> ( 5 : t>; 

both vowels short). 2. Amus: — oRt>: Ior$ (monosyl¬ 
lable— x>: 5 ); saic: 6 raic (ro- does not count). This 
latter is Aicill —obligatory, as saic and ARt> do not 
rhyme. 3. UAim absent in line 1, if the 1 of lut>As is 

consonantal; UAim ^nuise: —t)eAmnA: tno^Al. pfoR- 
uAim:—SAinnc: saic; Iosa: n-ARt> (n- does not interfere), 
(b) beACAiR ceAcc 6 £aIar $RAib, 

An $aIar t>om-CAR pA ciac, 
nf bf An $aIar $An 50m bRoin, 

^aIar nAC poiR luib nA Iiai§ (pp. 31) — 

Hard to escape from love’s disease, The disease that 
hath settled me in sorrow; It lacketh not the wound 
of grief, Nor can be eased by herb or leech. 

Observe: —1. The a of An is elided (line 3). 2. pfoR- 
uAim:— ^aIar: ^RAib; t)om-cAR: ciac (t>om- does not 
count); luib: Iiai§. 3. UAim gnuise: $aIar: 50m. 
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4. Aicill: — bRoin: poiR (Amus). 5. The rhyme ciac: 
Iiai§ is not good, c and 5 do not belong to the same 
class. The diphthongs also disagree. 

C. —RAnnAigeAcc rho* 5 A,RI>0 (=3 1 +3(7 1 ) ): — 

A R\ Rionn, 

gib t>ub mo ceAC no 51^6 pionn, 
flocA n-iA^opAibeAR pRi neAC 
flAR 1 ia^a CrIosc a ceAC pRiom (Cf. PIM. 14) 
O King of stars, Whether my house be dark or light, 
It shall not be closed against anyone, Lest Christ close 
His against me. 

Observe: —1. UAim absent except in line 1. The rhymes 
Rionn: pionn: pRiom compensate somewhat. 2. Aicill: — 
neAc: ceAC. 3. ComARt>Ab slAn: —Rionn: pionn: pRiom. 

4. flAR^lest; ia^a, 3 sg. pres. Subj. 

D. — RAnnAi^eAcc beA^: —1. Stanza=7 2 , 7 2 , 7 2 , 1 2 = 

7 2 X4. 2. The couplets rhyme. 3. Generally UAim, 

UAicne, Amus. 

Ex.— A eAmAin lobnAC Aoibinn, 

As a piobRAb Ait>-peibim, 

Is moR ntnne t>et)’ ^UAlAinn 

Ro-§Aib R^e poR eiRinn (Cf. PIM. 13) — 

Pleasant Emania, full of ranked hosts, Whose woods I 
tell of, Many a generation from your shoulder has 
obtained Kingship over Ireland. 

Observe: —1. UAim only in:—lobnAc: Aoibinn; 

piobRAb: peRbim (Ait)- does not count). The UAim in 
SjuAlAinn: ^Aib may be intentional. 2. UAicne: — 
lobnAc: piobRAt) (not Amus, as c and b are in different 
classes). 3. Aicill absent in the comAt), though there 
is Amus —nt)ine: Ri§e (n: 5 ). 4. No elision in line 1. 

5. ComARt)Ab slAn: —peibim: eiRinn. 6 . ITIor is neut. 
Hence the eclipsis. tune is G. pi. 

E .— fcAnnAi^eAcc beA$ 5 A,R,5 ° (3 2 +3(7 2 ) ): — 

CoRp sleAmAn 

A$US CAOt) pAt)A ReAlflAR, 

beib An colAnn a$ lobAb 

Is An c-AnAm a$ t>eAmAn (Cf. PIM. 14) — 
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Nearly all characteristics absent, except the requisite 
no. of lines and syllables, and the end-rhymes. These 
latter make up, to some extent, for the absence of the 
other essentials. In the older version there was 
uAicne: — cholainn: anim. 

F. —SeAbnA’o (SeAtjRA’o):—Derived from seAb, path 

(or seAt>, jewel) and an old generic word for “metre,” 
nath. SeAbRAb has the collective or abstract suffix — 
RAb —1. The stanza=8 2 , 7 1 , 8 2 , 7 1 . 2. The couplets 

rhyme. 3. UAim obligatory between last stressed word 
of line 1, and the 1st stressed word of line 2. 4. UAicne or 
Amus, or both. 5. Aicill—between final word of line 3, 
and the 2nd last stressed word of line 4. 6. CeAnn—the 
final word of lines 2, 4, is monosyllabic. 

ClAnn IsRAel uair SAn ei^ipc 
Pa AnbRuib niRC nAmAb be, 
go mbRiocc n^leisiomlAin n^eAS nboRCA, 
eisiomlAiR beAS CoIca Ce (flAic. 85) — 

The children of I. of old in E., Under dire oppression 
from God’s enemies, With fully prepared magic of dark 
spells Were a pretty exemplar of Ireland. 

Observe: —1. pfoR-uAim: — uair: et^ipc; CoIca: Ce. 

2. UAim gnufse: — niRc: nAmAb; n^leisiomlAin: n^eAS. 

3. The special UAim in lines 1, 2: —ei^ipc: AnbRuib. 

4. ComARbAb slAn:—be: Ce. 5. Amus: —n^leisiomlAin: 
eisiomlAiR; n^eAs: beAs; nboRCA: CoIca (This last 
is the obligatory Aicill). 6. Hiatus in line 2. 7. CeAnn: — 
Final word in lines 2, 4, is monosyllabic. 

G. — beAcnA 5 © beA^: —1. Stanza =4X5*. 2. Rhyming 

couplets. 3. UAim, UAicne, Amus. 

b aoc 5AC beARC nAC buAn, 

Y\\ cuAn 50 cuAn be, 

Iosa is lAibRe luAm, 

Crua$ nA co^as e! 

Foolish each deed that perishes, There is no haven save 
God’s, Jesus is the stoutest Pilot, Pity that chooseth 
Him not. 

Observe: —1. pfoR-uAim in lines 1, 3; UAim £nuise in 
lines 2, 4. 2. ComARbA^o slAn:— be: e. 3. Elision of 1 
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of is in line 3. 4. co£as is dissyllabic. 5. Aicill in both 
couplets. 

H. — s OeAcnA 5 o TTIor: —1. Stanza=8 2 , 6 2 , 8 2 , 6 2 . 

2. Couplets rhyme. 3. UAim, UAicne or Amus, or both. 
4. Aicill not obligatory. 

peARS An CoirnbeAb Re cloinn AbAim, 

CoiRneAb Roinn a Ruin-nim, 

nf iombA ^>unn in - ar nt>Aoinib 

gAn cur tnombA An "Ouilim (*0*0. 22) — 

May the Lord’s wrath with Adam’s children, His bitter¬ 
ness against us decrease; not many of us men but merit 
the Creator’s anger. 

Observe: —1. ComARt>Ab slAn:—Ruin-nim: "Duilirn.— 
Consonants of class (f), when preceded by a long vowel, 
may rank with class (e) (ISP. 5); hence the double n 
does not spoil the rhyme. 2. Amus: —cloinn: Roinn; 
CoimbeAb: coiRneAb; lombA: tnombA. 3. UAim £nuise 
in line 1; pfoR UAim in the others. 4. UAicne:—^unn: cur 
(O r Amus ace. to 1. above). 5. No Aicill. 6. The a of 
An is elided in line 4. 

I. —CAs-bAiRtjne:—“Twisted (complex) Bardic 
Art”:— 1. Stanza=4 (7 3 ). 2. Couplets rhyme. 3. UAim, 
UAicne, Amus. 

thol molcA mAOR ci^eARnA 

nf mAOR so nAC so^artyia, 

fiu mAOR muiR mo ci^eARnA 

flA cAob t>uin nf t>olAbRA (AO^O. 35) — 

Worthy of praise is the Lord’s Steward, No steward this 
that cannot be called upon! The Steward of my Lord’s 
castle deserves That I should find it easy to tell of him. 

Observe: —1. Seven syllables in each line with tri¬ 
syllabic verse-ends. 2. UAim-gnuise: —molcA: tyiaor; 
mAOR: muiR. pfoR-uAim: —so: so^artyia; t>uin: t>olAbRA. 

3. ComARt>Ab slAn: —so^ARmA: ^oIaIdra. 4. Amus: — 
mAOR: cAob; muiR: t>uin. 5. No Aicill. 

J. —RionnAiR 5 ©: — 1. Stanza=4 (6 2 ). 2. Couplets 
rhyme. 3. UAim, UAicne, Amus. 4. Aicill frequent, 
though not always, in the comAt). 
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SeAn, a CrIosc, mo IaIdra, 

A Coimbe seAcc nime, 

Ro-m-beiRceAR buAib leiRe 
A R\ ^Reine $ile (p.O. Prol. 1-4) — 

Bless, O Christ, my speech, Lord of seven heavens, 
Let the guerdon of devotion be given to me, O King 
of the white sun. 

Observe: —1. Six syllables in each line with dissyllabic 
verse-ends. 2. ComARbAb slAn: — nime: ^ile. 3. UAim 
gnuise: —beiRceAR (Ro-m- does not count): buAib. 
4. pfoR-uAim: —^Reine: $ile. 5. Amus (and Aicill): — 
leiRe: ^Reine. 

ACCENTUAL METRES. 

325.— General conditions: — (a) The feet are measured 
from stress to stress, one stress often governing several 
syllables, so that a foot may contain one, two or more 
syllables. (b) In elision, the unaccented vowel 
is elided; if both are unaccented and both short, 
either may be elided. (c) UAim is common enough, 
(d) Unaccented syllables before the first stress are 
called the “ruca^.” (e) Internal and end rhymes will 
be noted in each species. 

A— Iaoi (lAoib; l. piAnnAibeAccA): — This repre¬ 
sents a transition stage between the old syllabic, and 
the later accentual metres. 

Note: —1. Four-lined stanzas. 2. Three or four 
stresses in each line. 3. The no. of syllables varies 
from 6 to 9. 4. Rhyming couplets. 5. Internal rhyme 

in each couplet like Aicill in most non-t)eibibe metres. 
6. There is not the same regulated stress in the Iaoi 
as there is in the other accentual metres. Examples: — 

(a) A Oisfn uasaiI, a mi c An rIo$ 

"Dob’ peARR snfom SAis^e a^us ^liAb, 

Aicris buinn Anois $An mAiRS 

Cionnus bo mAiRis b’eis nA bpiAnn (I.O.). 

Observe: —1. The stresses are marked. 2. UAim in 
lines 1,2. 3. The end-rhyme — ^liAb: bpAnn. 4. Aicill: — 
Rfo§: snfom; mAiR(i)5: mAiRis. 
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(b) bA beiR^e^A ^RUAb nA An ros 

bA ^ile^A snob nA eAlA^AR cuinn, 

bA milse blAs a beilfn pos 

flA mil t>A ft-ol cRe beiR^-pfon (I.O.). 

Observe: —1. Elision in line 1, and double elision in 
line 2. 2. UAim in line 3. 3. End-rhyme— cuinn: pfon. 

4. Aicill:— ros: snob; pos: h-ol, in both the final 
consonants are in different classes. 5. Ruca$ in each line. 

B.—Rose:—Arranged, not in stanzas of uniform 
length, but in (generally unequal) sections, with short 
lines of two or three feet; the accented vowel of the 
last foot being the same, in each section: — 

Iar ^clos t>A RforhAb 
fYlioRbuilibe 1 osa 

b’lORRUAlb, Rf-plAIC, 

bubAiRC ^An meARbAll, 

“ ’Se eoin bAisce seo 
An ceAnn $ur ceASCAS t>e, 
b’eiRi^ t>’AnApReib 
O’s nA mARbAib” (Sc. S. 11). 

There are two “sections” here: — 

(a) w o w l w (b) ue w a 

_ u _ f _ w 6 a ^ ^ 

1 w i w w AU w A 

ei w a w w 

6 w A w w 

There is a ruca$ in lines 1, 2, 5, 6. Line 5 might be 
scanned thus: —e ^ | a ww . meARbAll, mARbAib are 
trisyllabic. 

C — CAoineAb (CutReAm, ITlARbnA): — CAoineAb means 
elegy, but poems written in this metre have sometimes 
no connection with the dead. Ex. (b) below was launched 
against the Cromwellian settlers, but its prevailing tone 
is one of melancholy pathos. And elegies are sometimes 
written in other metres, e.g., Rose. The structure is: — 
1. Four-lined stanza. 2. Three or four feet in each 
line. 3. Last foot in each line has the same rhyme all 
through the poem. 4. The other stresses vary in each 
line or in each couplet. 5. But there must be assonance 
between two of these stresses in each line. 
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(a) "Do bACAb 10 c is bliocc nA poblA, 
nf C 15 peoicne peoiR ar moincib, 

Cu^ SAn sfon ar $aoic beic ^Iorac 

Is CL 15 An imceAcc cinnceAC is coiRneAC (KP. 25). 
The metre is:— 1. w a w i w 6 ^ 

2 . w 1 w eo w eo w 6 w 

3. u w f w f w 6 w 

4. _ u _ 1 w 1 „ „ | 6 w 

Observe: —1. The last foot is 6 w all through this 

cAomeAb. 2. Assonance in 2nd and 3rd foot in each 
line. 3. First foot of line 2 is monosyllable. 4. No ruca$ 
in line 3. 4. Third foot in line 4 is trisyllabic. 

(b) "Do cuaIa sceAl bo ceAs ar lo me, 

Is cu$ SAn oibceO nbAoiRse bRoin me, 

"O’pA^ mo CReAC $An neARC mnA seolcA, 

gAn bRi^ $An meAbAiR, $An $ReAnn, ^An po^nAm 

( p.p. 9 ). 

The metre is:— 1. w ua w e w e ^ 6 ^ 

2. w u w f w f _ 6 _ 

3. A^eA^eA^o^ 

4. w f^AU^AU^O^ 

Observe: —1. Last foot 6 w all through the poem. 

2. Assonance in 2nd and 3rd feet. But the assonating 
vowels are different in each line. This prevents a monoto¬ 
nous effect. 3. The stresses in 1st foot also are different 
in each line. 4. Elision in line 2. 5. The entire absence of 
uAim. 

D. — AmRAn: —Originally a song to be sung. Now, 
any accentual poem (other than A. B. C. above), whether 
meant to be sung or not. There are many varieties, 
according to the no. of lines in the stanza, this often 
depending on the exigencies of the music, or of the 
motif in the mind of the poet: — 

(a) AmRAn written in couplets the stresses generally 
varying from couplet to couplet. Brian Merriman’s 
“Cuirc An rheAboin Oibce” is a typical example: — 

1. /"Do buAil sf crucaCj™’ cul ’s im’ CAbA, 

[is §Iuais cum siubAic 50 lubAC lAibiR, 
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2. fSciob lei sfos me CRib nA ^leAnncA, 

[Cnuic bAim buibeOs 50 binn An ceAimpAill (CltlO.il) 
The metre of the couplets is: — 

1 . — 2 ( ^ ue _ u _ u ^ a ^ ). 

2.-2 ( i w \ w \ w au w ). 

Observe: —1. Elision in lines 1, 4. 2. Assonance 

between 2nd and 3rd feet in each couplet. 

(b) ArhRAn pern: —1. Stanza=four lines with uniform 
stresses in each. 2. Five feet in each line. 3. Two 
feet in the line assonate: — 

O’m sceol ar ARb-rnuig pAil r\\ coblAim oibce, 

’S bo bReoib 50 bnAC me bAlApobuil bills, 
gib RO^F^bA^ACAlb ’nA bpAl Re bROSCAR biobbAb, 

Pa beoib $ur pas a lAn bo’n co^aI crIoca (KP. 19). 
The metre is: — 4(._,|o ._,|>^ ._,|^ __,|o ._.|f w ). 

Observe: —1. Elision in lines 2, 3. Ro-pAbA ACAib= 
Rot> ACAit). 2. Assonance between 2nd and 3rd feet in 

each line. 

(c) Four-footed line ArhRAn, with uniform stresses in 
each line. Assonance either between the first two feet, 
or between the second and third. For Exx. see p.g. 
54-5, and compare with CAoineAb. 

(d) Four-line ArhRAn, with two systems of stress, or 
even three, the number of stresses varying somewhat: — 

An pAib a belli) eAn ’sAn AeR Aiming, 

Is CAicneArh nA ^Reine^AR Sleibcib lTlis, 

SeASfAib a bonn ar a CAlArh 50 ceAnn, 

Is ni leA^fAR a ceAnn le nAiRe. 

Three stress-systems here: — 

(a) Fines 1 , 2 :— w a ww e w e w 1 (u) 

(b) Line 3:— a ^ ^ ou ^ ^ a au 

(c) „ 4:— w a au w a w 

Observe: —1. The stanza=2a+b+c. 2. The 2nd and 
3rd feet in (a) assonate (e: e) in every stanza of the 
poem. 3. There is aiciII bubAlcA between the end of (b) 
and the beginning of (c). — a w w | ou w w a | au. 

4. No end-rhyme between (b) and (c), but the last foot 
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(of c) (a w ) is the same throughout the whole poem. 
5 . Elision in line 2 . 

(e) Five-line AmRAn—the 5 th line being a refrain— the 
same in every stanza: — 

mo ^Roibn 50 Idrac cu, 3 a pAiscfn 615, 

ITIar CAOi’n cu buARCA suAice b’Reoil, 

HHa ci^eAnn cu liomsA geobAiR poicin is coir, 

A^us ^eobAib cu buAis nAR luAbAb leAC pos, 

A^us seo leo coil, is nA 501I 50 poll. (iTlAiRe buibe 

m lAocAiRe). 

The metre is:— 1 . w 01 a ^ a 6 

2. w f w UA w UA w 6 

3 . w 1 w o 

4 . w 6 w ua ^ ua w 6 

5 . w 6 w o_ w 0^6 

Observe: — 1 . Ruca$ in every line, and last foot mono¬ 
syllabic. 2 . The two middle feet in each line assonate. 

(f) AmRAn with eight-line stanzas: — 

1 ° An RAbcAn: —(a) Eight lines of three feet each, 
the odd and even lines respectively having the same 
stresses in the same order, (b) Aicill in each couplet.— 
Aca mo coRAib $An puicin, 

Is mo cuin^iR $An peAR $An pas, 

Aca An-so£ ar mo muiReAR, 

Is a n-uillinn $An eAbAC slAn; 

Aca An coir ar mo mullAC, 
go minic 6 Cf^eARnA^An scaic, 

Aca mo Idro^a-sa bRisce, 

’S^An pin^inn t>A bpiACAOm’ lAim. (SeAn CIarac). 
The metre is: — 

(a) Lines 1 , 3 , 5 , 7 .— w a w 6 w w 1 1 (u) w 

(b) „ 2, 4 ,6,8.- w 1 e (ia) w | a. 

Observe: — 1 . Stanza =4 (a+b) alternating. 2 . Elision 

in lines 6, 8. 3 . Aicill AonAiR connecting the lines of each 
couplet: — 1 1 ww . 

2 ° An c-OccpoclAc:—In eight-lined stanzas, when 
each couplet can be sub-divided into three uniform 
members,+a fourth of different structure, the metre is 
called OccpoclAc (p.5. 64 ).— 
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nuAiR ceibim 50 CAbAiRneOs ^lAobAim ar An 

Drawer, 

Is eASCAib bfonn CAin blob a$ ceAcc sfos; 

Is ei^eAn le bARACc nA ReAbAim mo CAnA 

fluAiR pleASCAim An cIar is me 3 A 5 peAb^Ail; 
bfonn saocar An Idais orca — “Pray, do you call, Sir?” 

nf peAbAim $An $AiRe pA’n eAlAbAin, 

Is CReAn ci$ An mAigisciR 50 seisReAC im’ b>Ail-se, 

Is seim C 15 im’ Iacair is beAnnui^eAS. (SeAn 6 CuAmA). 
The metre is: — 

(a) Lines 1 , 3, 5, 7 .— w a ^ ^ e ^ ^ | a 

(b) „ 2,4,6,8.- w e w a a f. 

This is equivalent to:— w 3 (e w ^|a w w )}+a \.— 
If we call the segment “ e w ^|a w w |” a 1 , and 
“a t” b 1 , then a+b will=3 a^b 1 , and the final formula 
for the stanza, instead of 4 (a+b) will be 4 (3 a^b 1 ). 
Note the elision in lines 1,4. 

3° Eight-line stanzas of which four constitute a 
refrain: — 

flAR CAllleA^)-SA AlflARC IDO SUl, 

’S nAR lA^Aib mo luc le poiRbceAcc, 
go bpAiceAb An §RACAin 1 bpunnc, 

’S An seAnA-poc bAcc $An ^toccA^Aise; 

Is oscar^oa^as coscairc a nAmAb 

le puinneAm ^ac CRobAiRe cine Seine, 

ScRiospAib as Innis $ac JaII, 

’Sis sinne beAS ceAnn ’nA bpionnA-bRui*;. (ITIac Craic). 
The metre is:— (a) lines 1,3.— w a ^ ^ a w | u 

(b) lines 2, 4.— w a _ _ u ]i._.._. 

(c) lines 5,7.- U | o (i ) w J]o (i) 

I AU 

(d) lines 6 , 8.— ___ 11 _ _ | ou _ _ | 1 w w 

Observe: —1. The stanza=2 (a+b)+2 (c+d). 2. No 

elision in line 1. attiarc=aVarc. 3. Aicill bub aIca between 
a and b:— a ^ ^ | u a _ _ | u w ; and between c and 

d: — o (1 ) w w | au w : 1 ( o ) w w | au w . 4. poiRbceAcc is 

trisyllabic. 5. t>All=t>ull. 

4° Eight-lined stanzas without Aicill: — 
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peARAim pice beAnnAcc orc 
A pAinne^An tAe, 

IS $ACA SCAipeA^3A£AC 

pe’m bAil a$ ceAcc; 
leoicne^^noiR on bpAiRR^e^ 

Is ceo nA ^cnoc bA slAbAb^Ai^e, 
gloR nA sruc bom’ meAllAb^Anois 
Cun aIdaccaOs AeR (P.b. 10). 

The metre is:— (a) lines 1,3.— a ^ | i | a w w 

(b) lines 2,4, 8. — w | a w fe. 

(c) lines 5,6,7.— | 6 ^ | u ^ | a _ ^ 

Observe: —1. Stanza—2 (a+b)+3 c+b. 2. No Aicill. 

3. Elision in lines 2, 3, 5-8. 


(g) Stanza with fourteen lines: — 

’bA binne seis a CAnA-^uib 

a. - riA puinneArh meAR a$ spReA^Ab puiRC, 

7S nA cruic An ce bo crgascair ITIis, 

b. Ciob bAoc bom a RAb. 

’’S bA ^ile^A b-eAbAn sneACCAmAil 

a. - riA ’n lile caoiti, ’s nA^^n eAlA^^R sruc, 

7S bA snui^ce caoI a mAlA suibce^ 

b. Ar ReAlc-beARC ^An CAim; 

’A mAniA CRUinne^AR seAn^A-CRUic nAR leAnAb le 

c. - pRAISC, 

.A leAbAR-CRob bo beARCAb loin^eAS, eAnlAic is 
blAC, 

bA mfonlA mAORbA mAiseAmAil 

d. - A b-fo^AR ’s a sceim ’s a peARSA-CRUc, 

bo ^rIosai^ me cum lAbARCA 
b. Ins nA bReicRib seo im’ beA^Aib. 

The metre is:— (a) w i w e ^ | a ^ ^ 

(b) w e w w a. 


Observe: — 1. The stanza=3a + b + 3a + b + 2c + 3d + b. 


2. Elision in lines 5, 6, 7, 9. Especially the end-elision in 
line 7. 3. PflAiseAmAil, sneACCAmAil, lAbARCA (=lavarha) 
are trisyllabic. 4. (c) might be scanned: — 

- U - l'~l a |i Je _ | a | . 

5. c. ends with b. — e |a 
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WORD FORMATION. 

A.—Verbal Nouns. 

326. -1° In many compounds the root (especially 
when it ended in a guttural) is inflected as a neuter 
o- stem: — 

Acarrac (aicgarrac), change (<0.I. ad-eir-rig, re¬ 
forms). Cf. AicRi^e, AicReACAs, repentance; cuibReAc 
(cuimReAc), binding, etc. (<0.I. con-rig, binds). New 
vb. — cuibRi^im; curnt)Ac, covering, etc.<0.1. con- 
utaing. New vb. — curht>ui§im; polAc, hiding <po- 
luigim; cobAc, levying, etc. (<0.I. do-boing); cor- 
mAc, increase, etc. (<0.I. do-formaig); puiReAc, 
detaining, waiting, watching (<fo*rig). 

The above give rise to the vb. n. ending -ac: — 
CeAnnAc, buying, vb. — ceAnnuigim; cuARt>Ac, seeking, 
vb. — cuARtJuigim; cnuASAc, gathering, vb. — cnuAsuigim. 

pulAn$, suffering (<0.I. fo-loing); cApAnn (cACAnc), 
driving, barking at, etc. (<0.I. do-seinn, drives). 
Vb. — cApnAim; a^aII, adultery, etc. (<0.I. ad-ella, 
visits); ca^aII, touching, etc. (<0.I. do-aidlea, 

approaches, assails); t>iAll, declension (now tno- 
clAonAb). 

327. -2° Some are neuter io- stems: — 

Aicne, acquaintance (<0.I. ad-gnin, recognises); 
eA^nA, wisdom (<0.I. asa-gnin); pobA (po§A), attack 
(<0.I. fo-ben); prga^ra, answer (<0.I. fris-gair); 

a^ra, ca^ra, po^RA, from the same vb. root; lui^e, 
lying. Cf. polAc, above; suibe, sitting (<*sodiom — 
rt. sed, sod). 
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328. -3° Some are ia- stems (F.): — 

ClAibe, fence (act of digging); £urt>e, prayer, etc.; 
ice, to eat; slige, way, road, etc. 

329. -4° Different stems (i- or a-), but with -c ending 
in modern Irish. All Feminine: — 

beic, to be; bReic, to bear, etc. In compounds it 
takes the form -Uairc. E.g. —caIdairc, io^Uairc; ceAcc, 
coming (going); meilc, grinding (O.I. mlith); ceilc, 
conceal (O.I. cleith). Cf. — cuimilc, rubbing, coi^ilc, 
concealing, sparing. 

330. -5° Some were originally neuter o- stems, with 
-to suffix. (Cf. 326, where there was no such suffix): — 

bRAc, to betray, etc. (O.I. mrath<mairnid, betrays); 
rac, grace, etc. (no longer verbal); t>eARriiAt>, mistake 
(t>eARmAt>, with unaspirated m, because of poRimAt), envy). 

331. -6° Masculine u- stems, some with suffix -tu- 
others with -mu-. 

(a) With -tu:— molAb, praise; sfneAb, stretch. (So 
all verbals in -a^); pios (<*vid-tu-s); meAs, esteem, 
etc. (O.I. midiur, I judge); coimeAt), keep, etc. 
(O.I. comet. U. coirneAt>). In piosRuigim, I enquire 
(<pios) the r is due to piApRuigim. 

(b) With -mu:— gniorn, deed; beAnArh, to do; 
po^nAth, service; con^nAth, help; snforri, spin, etc. 
ceARnArn from same root; cosnArh, defend (now also 
cosAinc); cuilleArn, earn (<O.I. do-sli); lomRArn, 
voyage (O.I. iirvra, voyages). 

332. -7° Feminine n- stems, with -tiu in old N. sg.— 

*Oft>eAn, protection (O.I. do-eim, protects); poispoe, 

poibne, patience (O.I. foditiu, from fo-daim, suffers); 
peiscinc (pAicsin), to see,—v.n. of O.I. ad-ci was aicsiu< 
ad-ces-tio; pAoistnn, confession (O.I. foisitiu, modelled 
on O.I. aititiu, v.n. of ad-daim, admits). 

333. -8° Feminine a- stems (with suffix -ma-): — 

A^aIIatyi, dialogue, etc. (G. now a^aIItyia). New vb. 
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A^AllAim; cReibeAim, faith (now M.); ei^eAim, cry, etc. 
Cf. O.I. erigem, complaint; mAoibeArh, boasting (now 
M.). 


334. -9° Neuter n- stems (with suffix -mn- or -smn-): — 
beim, a blow, v.n. of O.I. benaid. New vb. beimim; 

ceim, step, v.n. of O.I. cingid. New vb. —ceimni^im; 
pogluim, learn, v.n. of O.I. fo-gleinn. New vb. — po§- 
luimi^im; t>Reim, endeavour, etc., v.n. of bRin^ib, 
climbs. Cf. t)ReimiRe, ladder; ^AiRim, calling. But in 
compounds -$ra (neut. io- stem), prga^ra, etc.; leim, 
leap, v.n. of O.I. lingid. Mod. lin^im, leimim; mAibm, rout, 
v.n. of O.I. maidid, there is a bursting; Reim, course, 
etc., v.n. of O.I. redid, journeys; seinm (G. seAnmA, 
seinme), playing, etc. (Also seinnc, seinneArhAinc); 
snAibm, knot. O.I. naidm, v.n. of nascid, knots; 
cuicim, fall. O.I. tothaim. 

335. -10° Feminine i- stems (with suffix -ni-): — 
Ain, CAin, lomAinc, ciomAinc, comAinc — all=the act of 

driving (Rt. ag, L. ago); buAin, reap,<*bog-ni- v.n. of 
O.I. bongid, breaks, etc. New verbs, buAinim, bAinim 
(v.n. bAinc). Cf. buAnuibe, a reaper. 

336. -11° Miscellaneous: — 

AIcratyi, fosterage, etc. —v.n. of O.I. a I id, nurtures. 
Mod. oilim, v.n. —oileArriAinc. But there is also a verb 
AlcRAmAim; AnACAl, protection <0.1. aingid, protects; 
AbnACAl, burial —a compound of the previous word; 
cfoblACAb, gift, etc. —O.I. tindnacul, v.n. of do-indnaig, 
bestows; gabail (O.I. N. gabal, an a- stem, with a 
doubtful suffix); Reic, sell, v.n. of O.I. renaid, sells, 
modelled on foe (O.I. icc). From Reic comes eiRic, 
compensation, “eric”; leAnAimAinc, follow (O.I. lena- 
mon); pAnArhAinc, wait (Mid. I. anad); cinneArriAinc, 
fate, v.n. of cinnim, I fix, appoint, etc.; ceAt>Al, chant¬ 
ing, v.n. of O.I. canid, sings, with suffix -tlo, can-tlo 
(neuter o- stem). There are two well-known compounds: 
clAisceAt>Al —singing in harmony (now M.), and —poiR- 
ceAt>Al, instruction, etc. —v.n. of O.I. for-cun, I teach; 
scRfbeAnn, a writing, lei^eAnn, a lesson, etc, and Aip- 
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ReAnn, Mass, are modelled on L. gerundial forms, and 
are not strictly vb. nouns. 

337. -12° The v.n. is sometimes from a root other 
than that of the verb: — 

5*1, is used as v.n. of O.I. fichid. It survives in — 
eA^Al, fear (<ek-gal), tao^Al, vengeance (tao^AlcAs), 
po^Ail, robbery, po^lube, robber, co^aiI, destruction 
(Earlier togal), pion^Al, the murder of a kinsman; 
seARc, v.n. of caraid loves. "OeiRc (< > Oe+seARc), the 
love of God, alms; RAt>, v.n. of radid, is now v.n. of 
t)eiRim, I say, the old v.n. of which —epert, now aIdairc — 
means phrase, sentence; ceAcc, v.n. of O.I. tiagu 
(now cei^im) is used as v.n. of ci^im, cA^Aim, while 
t>ul is used as v.n. of cei^im. 

B.—Other Nouns. 

338. —I. —Combination of adjective and noun: — 

"OeAg-cornAiRle, good advice; ioIar, many people, 

things (<il, many and peAR); ARt) - r! , high King; 
pionn-bARRA, “fair-head,” St. Fionbarr; moR-cuis, 
self-esteem; 5 eARR(A)-cuit>, a considerable number 
(amount). 

339. — II. —Combination of noun and noun: — 

CAlArn-curhscu^A^), earthquake; muiR-bRAn, sea-raven; 

R^-ceAc, palace; pfoti-cAc, mousetrap, lit. — wood-cat; 
mARc-sluA^, cavalcade; Uriacar-cac, word battle; 
t>un-rhARbA^6, homicide; bAn-cARA, woman-friend; bAinis 
(bAtn+peis), wedding-feast; AnAm-cARA, spiritual direc¬ 
tor; pfon-goRc, vineyard; AbAll-goRc, orchard. 

340. —III. —Combination of indeclinable particle (other 
than a preposition) with a noun: — 

SoRleAs (<so+leAs), comfort, etc.; soiceAll, joy, 
opposed to boiceAll, churlishness; socar, profit, opposed 
to bocAR, loss; nm-rneAs, disrespect; mf-sASArn, dis¬ 
satisfaction; nm-rhAise, ugliness; mf-ceisc, infamy; 
beo^AiR, diphthong (<de-po§AR). De is composition form 
of x >6, two; AnA-lA, a great day; aua-caIdairc AmAc, a 
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great display; bic-bRf§, essence; Aon-fflAc *Oe, the 
only Son of God; inbeoin (Airnbeoin) in phrase in 
inbeoin, in spite of; AineolAs, ignorance; Aimoeise, 
affliction, etc; AinrniAn, passion; eA^coiR (<en-coiR), 
injustice; eAscAibeAcc, promptitude (from scfc, weari¬ 
ness); AirnleAs, dismprovement, etc.; attiras (<aitti— 
iReAs, lit. — want of faith), doubt neArnnfb, nothing; 
neAm-suim, carelessness. 

341. —IV.—By means of prepositional prefixes. (Some 
vb. nouns are included): — 

1° The prep. At), Lat. ad: — 

(a) Before vowels and old u, it appears as Ab: — 

AbnACAl, burial (<ad-anacal); cAibbse, ghost, v.n. 

of O.I. do-ad-bat, shows; AbRAb, adoration. 

(b) The t> assimilates with c, t>, c, 5 , b, m: — 

AicReAb, dwelling, <ad-treabh, with a because of aic; 

a'ou^a'o, kindling (fire), from At)-t> 6 §Ab; Aicsin (peis- 
cinc), from *ad-ces-tio; aitius, aim, etc., from ad-mess. 

(c) Before l, n, r, it becomes a: — 

Ail, pleasure, from ad-li; aratyi, counting, from 
At>-Riorh; Ainsib, Accusative case, from ad-ness — 
(O.I. ainsem). 

(d) With the preposition ob following, it combined 
to form generally eb, ib, and in modern I. fob, fb: — 

lobbAiRc, fbbiRc, sacrifice, from O.I ad-od-beir, 
ad-opair. 

342. -2° The prep, ar: — 

When stressed it appears in modern Irish as: — 

(a) Oir. — oiRbeARCAs, conspicuousness (from beARc). 

(b) Ur, or ur. — uRnuigce, prayer, prayers. O.I. er- 
ini-gude, imigde; uRlAbRA, speech, rhetoric. Synco¬ 
pated in AicRige, repentance (O.I. ad-eir-rige). 

343. -3° The prep, aic (Aice). It has three forces in 
modern Irish: —reiterative, intensive and negative: — 

Aicne, acquaintance; AiceAsc, answer (Same rt. as 
in cosc, check); ac-Ia, another day; AicbliAin, New 
Year; Accuin^e, request; cacaoir, reproach. 
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344. -4° The prep. ceA 5 ©: — 

Found only in ceAt>pAib, sense. Thurneysen equipa- 
rates it with Gk. Kara. We have the same formation 
in W. canfod, to perceive. 

345. -5° The prep, com (L. cum, con-): — 

(a) Before vowels, and l, n, r, —com: — 

ComAiRle, advice; coirinoeAcc, accompanying; com- 
luAt>AR, company; comnAsc, conjunction; comRAt>, 
conversation. 

(b) Before i, e, u, sometimes cum (cuim): — 

CuimReAc (cuibReAc), binding; cumsAnAb, repose, etc. 

(com-ub-ess-anadh?). 

(c) Before t>, con; before 5 , con- combining with 5 
to form n$ (single consonant): — 

Coint>eAls, comparison; con^nAm, help (n$n=nn); 
consbAil, to keep. 

(d) It eclipses c, c, giving cot)-, cos;- : — 

Cot>lAb; sleep (<con-tulud); cogad, war (<con-cAc); 
cogar, whisper (<con-coR). 

(e) Before s it becomes co- (with original doubling 
of s): — CosmAil, like (<sAmAil), cosAmlAcc, likeness; 
cosnAm, protection (<co-snfom). 

(f) Before old v the m disappears in cuAib (com-ved); 
so in cuimne (com-meri). But cumAsc, mixture, and 
cuimilc, rubbing, have unaspirated m. In other cases 
m—v (f) give b: —cubus, conscience, <pios; cubAib, 
cuibe, fitting (com+fid). Noun cuibeAs; coibneAs, 
relation (com+fine+as). 

(g) In borrowed words: — 

1° Con (coin) renders the L. con- : — 

Coinbliocc, conflict (with eclipsis of p-); coincinn, 
contention; cofnsiAs, conscience. 

2° Com- before p: — 

CompoRt), comfort; compARAit), comparison; com- 
pAnAc, companion. But see other exx. under (h). 

(h) In later compounds the antevocalic form com- is 
used before all consonants, and aspirates (in imitation 
of Re Am- before): — 

Comcionol, gathering; combRu^Ab, contrition; com- 
sjluAiseAcc, simultaneous movement; compAiRcibe, part- 
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ner; comceAn^Al, union; cornbAlcA, member of a 
society; cornrhAoibeArn, congratulation. 

346. -6° The prep, bi, be: — 

(a) Before vowels, and most consonants, bf: — 

*OiaW, declension; bfogbAil, injury; bicReAb, hermi¬ 
tage; bfmeAs, disrespect; bfocinmne, forgetfulness; 
t>fbpeiR 5 , vengeance. 

(b) Before ro, and broad c, 5 , b, —be: — 

"OeARrriAt), mistake, etc.; beAcoR, difference; beAnArn, 
to do (with compensatory lengthening); beAbAib, strife 
(de+buith). 

347. -7° The prep, as (L. ex.): — 

(a) Before vowels, and c, c, s, —eAs, eis: — 

eAsonoiR, dishonour; eisiomplAiR, example; eis- 

ceAcc, exception to a rule; gascara, enemy; ceAscAb- 
Ail, v.n. of O.I. do-esta, is wanting, etc.; eAslAince, 
illness (eAs-slAince). 

(b) Sometimes ais: — 

AiseiR^e, resurrection. Perhaps due to ais in car 
n-Ais, back. Cf. — AiseA^ (<foc), restitution: vomiting; 
Aisneis, predication. 

(c) Before l, m, n, r, it becomes e: — 

eAlob, escape, etc. (ess-lud); eniRce, weakness. 
Now iniRce, owing to inert, inertia; eiRic, compensation 
(ess-reic). 

(d) Before b, b, 5 , it appears as ek- with assimilation 
of k, giving unaspirated b, b, 5 : — 

AbAiRc, phrase=O.I. epert<*ek-bert; eA^Al, fear, 
<*ek-gal. 


348. -8° The prep. $An, O.I. cen: — 

Only in ceAnncAR, the district on this side, as opposed 
to aIIcar (obs.) the district on the other side. The 
radical meaning of O.I. cen was “on this side of,” hence 
“without.” Cf. —L. cis, citra; Gk. s-ksl, there; 

and I. bith ce, this world here. 

349. -9° The prep. ibiR, eAbAR, L. inter: — 
eAbAR^uibceoiR, intercessor; *0 ARb Aoin , Thursday — 
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“the day between two fasts.” lt>iR causes aspiration 
(imitating ar). If "OAR^Aoin is from “’"Oar ^ 6 a Aoin’,” 
the non-aspiration of the second t> may be due to CeAt>- 
Aoin (which it follows), or to assimilation to the initial t). 

350. -10° The prep, po (Modern po, pe, pa, paoi): — 

(a) Before consonants, po, po (with compensatory 
lengthening): — 

poi£t>e, poibne, patience; po^nArn, service. 

(b) Before o, a, —po, puA, pa: — 

po^RA, announcement (fo-od-gaire); poUairc, attack 
(fo-od-bert); puAsnAb, tumult (fo-od-ess-anad?); pa$- 
aiI, leaving (fo-ad-gabhail). 

(c) Before syncopated a in second syllable —pa:— 

Pa^aiI, to get (fo-gabhail; pa^aIcas, means, property). 

351. -11° The prep, poR, Gk. vnsp L. super: — 

poRmAt>, envy (for-ment-); poraiI, excess. With 

metathesis, puIair, unnecessary; poR^nui^ceoiR, a 
builder (CMD. 338). Often with 6 , and aspirating: — 
poiRceAnn, the very end; porIattias (porIatyias), usurpa¬ 
tion, etc.; poiRneARc, tyranny. 

352. -12° The prep, pri(c). Root vrt. of L. vorsus: — 

(a) Before vowels, pric:— 

pRicins, return track; priocaIatti, service; ARfs, 
again < a frith-eissi, Accus. of Space. 

(b) Before consonants, the orig. th of frith assimilates: 
pReA^RA, an answer (<frith-gaire). 

(c) Later compounds show pric before consonants 
(aspirating like aic-): — 

pRiocbuAlAb, repercussion; pRfocnAm, care, diligence 
^earlier frithgnam (<gniomh). Th became h, unvoicing 
gh. The long \ may be due to cRfocnArnAil, 
which has the same meaning as the adj. pRfocnArriAil. 

353. -13° The prep, iar, after: — 

piApRuibe, enquiry (v.n. of O.I. -iarfoig, with prothetic 
P, metathesis of r and p, and (in finite verb forms) 
assimilation to verbs in - 15 ; iarcar, West (aspiration 
in imitation of oircgar). So lAR-ltiibe, lAR-ltlurriA; 
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lARlAnn, pantry; iar^cuI, backward place; lARmbeARlA, 
adverb, etc. 

354. -14° The prep, imbi, im (modern um): — 

(a) Before vowels and r —im, iom: — 

ImeA^lA, great fear; lomAin, hurling; imReirhRe, 
obesity; cfmceAll (with co-), round, about. 

(b) Before s — imp: — 

lompob, to turn (<imbi-shoud); fmpibe, supplication 
(<imbi-suibe). But later: — imseARc, warm affection, 
imsnforh, fatigue, etc. 

(c) Before other consonants, im- (aspirating): — 
ImceAcc, going away; imbeAR^Ab, reviling, etc.; 

in-im^cem, afar. (A contamination of imcein and 

iscein). 

355. -15° The prep, in: — 

In composition it has three forms, in-, en- and ini- 
(Gk. evz), and a fourth form ind- is probably identical 
with the L. prep, endo, indu in induere, to put on, 
Induperator, archaic form of Imperator. 

(a) en —which becomes e before c, c: — 
eisceAcc, listening. O.I. etsecht; eA^coiR, wrong. 

In ceA^As*;, teaching, and eA^AR, arrangement, the short 
e is irregular. 

(b) int>- (now ionn): — 

CionnscAbAl, a beginning, v.n. of O.I. do-irvscanna; 
cionnscAl, design, etc. (Pron. tiuscal in W. Munster); 
cionncob, turning (<to-indi-soud) lonnARbA, exile (O.I. 
indarbae); lonnRAb, attack (K.), O.I. indred. 

(c) Before vowels, and many consonants, in: — 
InpiucAb, scanning; lnit>, Shrovetide. L. initium, 

beginning (of Lent); inbeAR, estuary; cinpeAb, aspira¬ 
tion. O.I. tinfed<to-in-fed (sved). 

(d) ini-: — 

URnuigce (See 342); in^eAn, daughter, Ogham inigena. 
Cf. L. indigena, native. 

356. -16° The prep. 6 (ua, ob, ua6 ): — 

(a) Syncopated: — 

lobbAiRc, sacrifice; thomus, pride (<di-ud-mess); 
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curnt>Ac, protection, etc. (<com-ud-ding —conutaing). 

(b) After po, ro, co, we get po, r6 , c6: — 

ra, announcement; co^aiI, raising. In coUar, 
well, and cosac, beginning, the short o is irregular. 

(c) Before l, — 6: — 

Cionol, a gathering. 

357. -17° The prep, Re, before: 

The composition form in modern I. is ReArn. 

ReArhpocAl, preposition; ReArnRA^o, foreword; ReAm- 
ceAccAitie, antecedent (of relative). 

358. -18° The prep, ro, L. pro: — 

Ro£a, choice (subjective), co£a (objective); ros, 
promontory (<prostha?); t)eARrhAt>, mistake, etc. 

359. -19° The prep. seAc: — 

SeACAt>Ab not)lA 5 , Xmas box (<2 sg. prep. pron. 
seACAt>, past you). 

360. -20° The prep, car: — 

CoiRmeAsc, confusion, etc.; cAiRmceAcc, transgres¬ 
sion. 

361. -21° The prep, co (pretonic, t>o): — 

(a) Before consonants —mostly co (cu), co (with 
compensatory lengthening): — 

Cuicim, falling, O.I. tothaim; cotyias, riddle, etc. 
(<to-fo-mess); ci- in cigeAcc (modelled on ci^im?). 
O.I. tuidecht, with for th. 

(b) Ca,ca: — 

CAbAiRc,<to-bert, because of the Perf. -tarat (<do- 
rat); carIa, happened,<0.1. tarla (<do*rala.) 

(c) Ce- in ceil^im, I throw away, v.n. ceil^eAn. From 
to-en-leig<teillg, teilg ( Thurn ., 481). 

(d) Cf- in Conn. Fut. ciubRAt), on the model of the old 
reduplicated Fut. with i in reduplicating syllable. 

(e) Before vowels, c- (co, cua, before o^>-, co^aiI): — 

CAin, drove, etc. (<to-ag-ni-s); cuisine, cfmceAll 

(f because of position before -mbc). 
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(f) Co- before for, oi>: — 

CoRmAc, increase, v.n. of O.I. do-for-maig; co^aiI, 
raising, <to-od-gabail. 

362. -22° The prep. ci?e: — 

CriaII, journey. Cf. a^aII, ca^aII, biAll, from the 
same root. 

363. —V.—By means of Suffixes. 

A.—From adjectives: — 

1° The suffix -e (=old -ia): — 

police, welcome, from pAilib, joyous; puAiRe, cold¬ 
ness. With many adjectives, however, this suffix is not 
used. E.g. —moR, beA$, ole, those in -attiaiI, or those 
ending in a vowel. 

2° -e (< -io, orig. neut. stems): — 
beise, prettiness, etc.; mAise, beauty. Now F. like 
those in 1°. 

3° -ise, -se (an extension of 2°): — 

SAoiRse, freedom; bAoiRse, bondage. Now F. like 
l°and 2°. 

4° -cue. O.I. Nom. in -u (Now in -a, or -e): — 
beACA, life, O.I. bethu; slAince, health, O.I. slantu. 
5° -as. Old -us < essus, estus; and as from -assus: — 
lonnRACAs, uprightness; binneAs, melody. O.I. bin- 
dius. 

6° -s, from monosyllabic adjectives: — 
b aois , folly (bAoc); $aois, wisdom (saoc, wise); 
$nAs, fashion ($nAc); sefos (sefs), fatigue (sefe). 

7° -acc (Collective and abstract): — 

CosArnlAcc, likeness, etc.; clisceAcc, cleverness; 
moRbAcc, majesty. Nouns in -acc from adjectives in 
-rhAR seem to come through the abstract in -e: — ifonrhAR, 
numerous, gives lionrhAiRe, lionmAiReAcc; neARcrhAR, 
strong, gives neARcrhAiRe, neARcrhAiReAcc. 

8° -a (Now mostly -e. O.I. bochta, poverty, now 
boicce). But—uRlAbRA, speech; ceAnnsA, gentleness 
(Now usually an adj. The old adj. was ceannais. K. 
has ceAnnAis). 
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9° -cas, - > OAs=MicL I. tu+as. The former is used 
after consonants, the latter after vowels: — 
bReAncAs, putridity, Mid. I. brentu; t>oRCAt>As, 
darkness, Mid. I. dorchatu. 

10° -ar,-acar: — 

IoIar, many, from il-; the few in -acar may have 
originated in saIacar, dirt, from saIac, dirty (lit. sala¬ 
cious); Ia^acar, weakness; tyiaIIacar, weakness (mostly 
of sight). 

11° -c, from adjs. in -ac: — 

peA^omAnnAcc, stewardship; c arcatuiacc , charity. 

12° -a*:- 

Uaca^, singleness, etc., either from the rt. seen in 
Gk. avzog self, same, or from pau- as in L. paucus, few. 
13° I’oe (preceded by a dim. suffix -qo-): — 
SeAncAibe, story-teller. Cf. L. senex, I. seAncAs, 
history, etc. The L. re-ci-pro-cu-s, going backwards 
and forwards, contains the suffix -qo- twice. 

14° -seAc, a F. termination. Cf. L. -issa: — 
gAillseAc, foreign women, ear-wig; ceiRseAc, female 
blackbird (ciar, black); bAinseAc, white cow; nmnn- 
seAc, young she-goat (mionn-An, meAnn-An, kid); ^iRRseAc, 
girl (^eARR). loin^seAc, exile, etc., does not contain 
this suffix, but -ac from loin^eAs exile, etc. 

15° is-ceRo-. A double comparative suffix found in: — 
SfnnseAR, elder, ancestor <sen-is-teros; soiseAR, 
junior (O.I. ossar) modelled on the preceding. The 
suffix -is- is the weakest form of the compar. suffix found 
in L. ios, ies, is. (L. major<mag-ios; majestas < 
mag-ies-tas; mag-is). 

16° -ac:- 

Fasac, desert, from pas, waste, L. vastus. 

17° -me. Cf. L. -inia: — 
pfninne, truth. 

18° 65 : — 

gnAco*;, wild beast’s lair; ciaro^, black chafer (ciar, 
black). 

19° -An (dim.):- 

beA^An, little, few; moRAn, much, many; Ciarati 
( man’s name). 
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364.—B. — From nouns: — 

1° -acc: — 

CeAccAi^eAcc, message; piltieAcc, poetry; bReiceAm- 
nAcc, judgeship. From nouns like this last one —ArnnAcc, 
spread. E.g. —Bibdamnacht, from bibdu (a dental stem). 
Hence biceArnnAc, thief, villain. 

2° -AccAin (in vb. nouns, -AccAinc, -cAinc): — 
CumeAccAin, company; AiRe AccAinc, hearing; aic- 
beoticAinc, reviving. In vb. nouns -AccAinc seems to 
come from beAnnAccAin, mAllAccAin (D. sg.), with -c 
added, as in pAnArhAinc, leAnArriAinc. 

3° -as:- 

lAnArhnAs, carnal intercourse; a^aIcras, adultery. 
This contains also the compar. -ter (syncopated, -tr), 
with reminiscence, no doubt, of L. adulter, adulterium. 
The other form, AtiAlcRAnAs, from AtiAlcRAnnAc , which, 
perhaps, owes its -AnnAc, to eAccRAnnAc, foreigner. 

4° -isse, Mod. -ise: — 

pAbnAise, witness, O.I. fiadu, a witness, g. fiadan. 
there is no need to call in the Mid. Eng. witnesse to 
explain our form. 

5° -ra’d, -RAiti, collective. 

luAicReAb (luAicReAc) ashes. Cf. L. lavo, I wash. 
Ashes are Nature’s soap; oigRe(Ati), ice, O.I. aig-red; 
^nforhRAb, deeds. From this ^nfornARCA, used as PI. of 
gmom. Cf. connARCA, PI. of connRAti; lAocRAti, fighting 
men. L. laicus, layman (Clerics were exempt from 
military service); mACRAti, youths; sArhRAti, Summer 
(Gk. fjpspa, day); ^eirnReAti, Winter (L. hiems). 

6° -Iaic, collective (Really the n. plAic, Kingdom): — 
eAnlAic, birds (the bird Kingdom). 

7° -cracc, collective: — 
bAncRAcc, women-folk. 

8° -airc, collective: — 

ConAiRc, hounds. Possibly the noun sraic, series 
(Cf. L. sero). For the change in form in compounds, 
cf. bReic, caIdairc, etc. 

9° -Vac, collective. (The n. slog, sluAg, host): — 
CeAglAc, household; rmuclAc, piggery, drove of pigs. 
10° -itie (earlier -iti, -ith), denoting the agent: — 
SceAlAitie, story-teller; Ainmnitie, the Nominative. 
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11° -Am, -eAm, denoting the agent: — 
bReiceArh, judge; peiceArn, debtor, from piaca, debts; 
luAm, pilot, <*pleu-; buileAm, Creator, from bull, 
creature, element. peAllsArri, philosopher, is assimilated 
to this class. Earlier felsub, from L. (Gk.) philosophus. 
12° -AiRe (L. -arius), denoting the agent: — 
CeAccAiRe, messenger; bASAiRe, executioner; ReAc- 
cAiRe, law-giver; AlAiRe, brood-mare. 

13° oir, agent, instrument: — 

"OoiRseoiR, door-keeper; coinnleoiR, candlestick. 

14° -uiR,- cuir, agent:— 

"Doccuir, doctor; crgacuir, creature, is, like Eng. 
creature, derived from L. creatura. 

15° -coir, -boiR, -AboiR, also denote the agent: — 
CeolcoiR, musician; speAlAboiR, mower; bReA^AboiR, 
wheedler; seAnAboiR, senator; puR^AboiR, Purgatory. 
From these last two the suffix -AboiR spread. 

16° -An, diminutive: — 

liornAn, elm. O.I. lem, L. ulmus; cnocAn, hillock; 
coRCAn, pot, from crocati, from E. crock. 

17° -$An, -A^An, diminutive: — 
losA^An, little Jesus; Ao^A^An, Egan, <Ao^6. We 
may have here a blending of the Britannic -og (=1. ac) 
with -An. Or 5 may be due to beA^An, etc. We find 
also: — 

-ACAn — meARACAn, thimble; -ACAn—scA^ACAn, strainer; 
-nACAn —sArhnACAn, salmon-trout, from sArh, summer; 
-AbAn—bReA^AbAn, toy, bioRAnAbAn, pin-cushion; -RACAn 
bo^RACAn, blubberer. 

18° -nAib (-nAic), diminutive: — 

blAcnAib, Little Flower; bReAnncAib, flea, <dearg- 
naid; gobnAic, St. Gobnait; biAllAib, saddle, may also 
have this suffix; cRUA^nAic (KP. 75), poor wretch. 

19° -in, diminutive: — 

piRfn, little man; BoiRfn, little Nora. 

20° -65, -C05 (diminutive originally): — 

SrtDeo^, fairy; mfolcos, gnat; cuAsno^ (cunso^) nest 
of honey-bees —from cuas, recess, hollow. 

21° -ne, -ine, diminutive, collective, singulative:— 
poilcne, single hair—from pole (collective); ^RAinne, 
a grain; Ainbcine, stormy weather —from AnpA^o, storm. 
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22° -lo(I.-Al): — 

CuacaI, withershins. Cf. cuai^o, North (the left); 
t)eiseAl, the turn to the right; ceirneAl, darkness; 
neAl, cloud —from neb-lo. L. nebula. 

23° -atias: — 

CReibeAnAs, abstinence. (Three days, three days’ 
fast and abstinence—from cReibe, three things, under 
the influence of L. triduanus. Cf. Ab aIcr ati as . 3°.) 

24° -ceARc, with local meaning: — 

CuAisceARc, the North (the -s- is due to t>eisceARc, 
the South). 

25° -lAnn, where things or persons are kept: — 

beAclAnn, apiary; leAbARlAnn, library; ocARlAnn, 
infirmary; ArhARclAnn, theatre; AiRmleAnn, armoury; 
biAblAnn (Oriel), kitchen. AnnlAnn, sauce, contains the 
root of W. llyn, drink. Cf. I. linn. 

26° -cas, -cas:- 

AiceAncAs, knowledge; piAbAncAs, wildness; u^t>AR- 
cas (u§t>ARAs) authority. Mid. I. augtortas. 

27° -ac:- 

CoinnleAc (connlAc), stubble —from Mid. I. condall, 
stalk, stubble. 

28° -ARnAc (In some instances, from -ar and -nAc, the 
suffix -ac with accretion of n from n- stems): — 

Co^ARnAc, whispering; cIa^aruac, heavy rain. In 
these two the suffix is really -nAc. From them may have 
spread -ARnAc; cnA^ARnAc, crackling; Iiacaruac, sigh¬ 
ing; luibeARnAc, weeds; siosARnAc, whispering (siosa, 
a hiss); ^nusARnAc, soft lowing of a cow. 

29° -accac, collective or iterative: — 

Casaccac, coughing —from rt. cas, W. pas, hooping 
cough; ^nusAccAc, soft lowing. 

30° -rac, -Iac — of the noises made by animals: — 

ArhAscRAc, barking —from atyiascar (suffix really -ac); 
^emiReAc (also ^eimneAc), lowing; ^ra^aIIac, clucking 
of hens (onomatopoeic); siosarac, siocarac (sicrcac), 
neighing; -arcac, in:— sraocarcac, sneezing (sraoc), 
UAllCARCAC (UAllpARCAC), Said of Swine (UAllpAIRC, growl). 
Here the suffix is really -ac. 
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31° -5A1I,-£aI,- uiol:— 

CAmAscufol, moral crookedness; 5 RA 55 A 1 I, clucking; 
^nus^Ail, lowing; pusufol, pouting; peAt>inol, whistling. 

32° -sine: — 

pAiscine, prophecy —from pAro, prophet. O.I. faith- 
sine. 

365. —C.—From Adverbs, Prepositions, Pronouns. 

1 ° -car: — 

OiRceAR, the East. Cf. prep, ar, and adv. coir; 
iarcar, the West. Cf . prep, iar, and adv. ciar; uaccar, 
the top; ioccar, the bottom; ceAnncAR, district; 
neAccAR, ceAccAR, one of two or more. 

2° -lAnn: — 

lARlAnn, back room, pantry. The word lARleAc, tomb¬ 
stone, occurs in the U. song, eAmonn buibe. 

366. —D.—From Verbs. 

1° -I’d, the agent, or kindred meaning: — 

Ainsib, Accusative case— from ad-ness-. 

2° -acc, abstract:— 

Cu^cacc, proneness to—from the participle cu^ca. 

3° -as,-cas: — 

CaIdarcas, gift—from the participle caIdrca; pa^aIcas, 
means —from the participle pa^aIca (pa^aIca). 

4° -nt-(-A’o): — 

Cara, friend—from carai^o, loves. Cf. L. participle 
in -nt. 

5° -vos (Cf. Gk. Perf. Part. Act. in -cog): — 

Coimdiu, Lord, mod. Coirnbe, from *com-med-vos. 

O.I. midiur, I judge. 

6° -s:- 

bAs, death. Orig. v.n. to root ba-. Cf. Gk. sflrj, 
Sk. agat, he went. 

7° -Am, the agent: — 

luAm, pilot —from root *pleu, to sail. 

8 ° -neoiR (through v. nouns in -n), -coir, -At>oiR: — 

ScRfbneoiR, writer; molcoiR, adjudicator; pigeAtioiR, 
weaver. 
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9° -tro- (I. -car): — 

Iocar (Iocar), canal, cauldron, etc. L. lavacrum, 
bath; caracar (cracar), gimlet. Gk. xepe-rpo-v . 

10° -AiRe: — 

ClAbAiRe, thief, rogue, a fish after shedding its spawn. 
Cf. clAi^oigim, I dig. For the deterioration in meaning, 
cf. E. knave, villain, pagan. 


Formation of Adjectives. 

367.—See 84. Besides the suffixes enumerated there, 
note the following: — 

1° From Numerals:— 

(a) -to, -eto (I. eAti): — 

Cui^eAb, seiseAb, 5th, 6th. 

(b) The double suffix -mmo+-eto (I. -mA 5 ©): — 
CRfrhAb, ceACRArhAb, 3rd, 4th, etc. In the I.G. period 

sometimes -mo was used, sometimes to. E.g.—L. 
decimus, 10th <*dekm-mo-s. Gk. Ssjcaxog <*dekm-to-s. 
The two are combined in the I. suffix -rhAb. 

2° From Nouns: — 

-ineAc, -atiac: — 

CoilceAnAc, willing (coil); t>lfsceAnAc, legal (t>lf§e). 
These suffixes originated from words like AinmneAc, 
AlbAnAc (from nn-, n- stems) with the suffix -ac; mAR- 
catiac, lasting —from mARCAin, G. mARCAnA . 

3° From Prepositions: — 

-lo: — 

UasaI, noble (os, above); fseAl, lowly (fos, is, below). 


Formation of Verbs. 

368.-1° Many verbs are derived from nouns and 
adjectives, by adding the termination -15, ui§: — 
SAocRui^im, I work; leAsuigim, I improve, etc. 
When the noun was an n- stem, this n appears before 
the suffix; — 
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Ainmni^im, I name; ceimnigim, I step, advance. 
This class affects other verbs, “n” appearing by 
analogy: — 

CRfoc-n-uigim, I finish —from crioc (a- stem); ci?uic-n- 
151 m, I create, form—from cruc (u- stem); cRioc-n-ui^im, 
I tremble —from cric, G. crgaca , shaking, ague. 
Further normal examples: — 

SlAnu^im, I make well; poillsi^im, I publish (pollus, 
clear); ARt>ui 5 im, I raise; fsligim, I lower. 

2° Many verbs are compounded with prepositions. 
These have been dealt with already. 


Cpfoc. 











